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INTRODUCTION 


T he true avocation of this particular beggar/ wrote Stendhal to 
his friend and cousin* Romani Colomb, in 1835, 'is to write a 
novel in a garret* for I prefer the pleasure of writing bits of nonsense 
to that of wearing an embroidered coat which costs 800 francs/ 
He was then French Consul at Civita Vccchia, growmg weary of 
life m Italy, of the cares of office, and looking back with longing to 
the days when he wrote his # famous novel, Le Rouge et le noir (the 
Scarlet and Black of this sene, ), in his little flat m die rue de Richelieu, 
where money was lacking, but liveh, intelligent conversation was 
not. Working with uncongenial companions, thrown back in his 
leisure hours on his own resources, he hit on the idea of wnting a 
history of his life, as some wav , no doubt, of relieving his feelings; 
but all he achieved was a couple of fragmentary studies: Souvenirs 
d'fyottsme (iM^) and La I r k de Haiti Brulard (1835-6). With the 
only novel of this period, Luacn Lain eti (1835), his invention or his 
courage seems to have failed him, for he flung it aside half-finished. 
It was not until May 1836, when he obtained a short leave of absence 
which was actually to last for a full three \ cars, that the urge to write 
for the public on^c moie possessed him, and spurred him on to 
fresh, and even feverish, actmt\ 

At first he to^cd with the idea of finishing Lucien Leuwert , but 
finally decided diat, for a man who depended ior his kvchhood on a 
government appointment, die publication of a work so outspoken 
m its criticism of the existing social order was, to szy the least, un- 
wise. After considering various subjei ts, adapting a few stones based 
on old Italian manusenpts for the R( vuc d< < Deux A londe% and even 
starting on a Life of Napoleon, he turned lus attention to composing a 
work m which his love of travel and his interest m human beings 
would be equally expressed He began, m short, to write an account 
of his native country , on muc h the same* lines as ms former picturesque 
study of people and places in Rome, Naples tt Florence Two volumes 
of his Mdmoires d 9 un tourtste, based on jottings made at various times 
in his hfc, on notes he had taken m journeys through the French 
provinces in J837, and ou ideas gleaned from books or from his 
friends, were published in the spring of 1838. He had originally meant 
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to extend the work to several volumes, and went so far as to write a 
short sketch entitled Voyage dans h Midi, but m the meantime anothei 
idea had proved more tempting to him, and he set to work on it so 
cagcrlv and intently that fiom stilt to imisli he took no more thin 
seven weeks to w ute Ins st cond oicat no\ cl -la Clmrtnuse dc Panne 

It is true that the idea of it had !c ng been germinating in Jus mind, 
though probably not so far back is i^io, as his foreword to the 
novel seems to suggest Indeed, the whole lccount he gives here of 
his experiences ui Pachi i must be tikcn is diiwn rather from imagin- 
ation than irom hfe It can be afhrnud, however, that round about 
1833 to 1834 Stendhal had di$covi.rcd # somc old Italnn manuscripts 
which mtercsted hun gre ith , uiJ 111 which we cut discover the germ 
of the story developed in La Charm wt di Panne 

The Italian original rditcs how a certain Vandozza lame sc, with 
the aid of her lover Rodetigo, iurtlicicd the fortunes of her nephew 
Alessandro. The latter, after bung imprisoned fot a long time m the 
Castel Sani’Augelo foi havim* ibdiutcd a >oung Roman girl, suc- 
ceeded m escaping, and subsequent] v be < aim 1 cardm il. He continued 
however to lead a life of dissipation until the da) when he fell in 
love with a girl of noble birth, n lined Ciena, whom he treated as his 
wife and by whom lie hid sever il children His affair with Ciena 
lasted a long tune, but wxs so discrceth conducted that it created 
no scandal 

Stendhal, in fact, build « up Ins novel La Chartreuse de Panne on a 
doubtfully audicntic account of the joutli of one who later became 
Pope Paul III, in much the nine \va\ as lie built up the plot of he 
Rou%e et It noir on facts reported in a police gazette. Alessandro be- 
comes Fabnzio; Vandozza barn esc, the Duchessa Sanseverma; Roder- 
lgo, Conte Mosca, the young actress, Marietta, repLuts m some sort 
the Roman girl abduett d bv Alessondto Fabnzio’s impiisonmcnt in 
die Faniese Tower, lus seen 1 love iftur with Cleln, and his rise to 
high office in the Church arc among die incidents which have their 
counterpart in the Itah in storv 

In this particular novel, however, Stendhal changes the time and 
setting of the story, transferring it fiom the sixteenth century to the 
period round about Waterloo, uid 1 boosing as its mam background a 
dty in a pi ovince to be found, indeed, on the map of Italy, but which, 
in fact, has little more existence in reality than the imaginary kingdom 
of Rumania, or Shakespeare’s Bohcmia-by-tbe-Sca. He had at first, 
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to judge from a note inserted in the volume containing his copies of 
the Italian documents, ‘Turn this sketch into a romanzetto\ intended to 
make the actual life of Alessandro Famesc his theme. But meanwhile 
it seems to have occurred to him that, in view of 1m position as 
French Consul m Italy, a story throwing a not too favourable light 
on the morals of a former Pope might well offend the Court of 
Rome, and create a scandal m which ln> own government would 
be involved. Moreover, the Battle of Waterloo had already attracted 
his mention. He had, indeed, before setting to work on his novel, 
embarked oil a stor\ of tins battle, the hero of which, bearing the 
same name os the young Fapicsc, Alessandro, meets with adventures 
practically iduiticil with 'hose we find m rh^ cai.lv chipters ofLtf 
Chartreuse dc Paimc On 3 September 183^ the idea of adapting the 
Italian theme to make a more modem storv, and combining it with 
the tale of a voung admirer of Napoleon, ( ime into his mind like a 
fhsh. On 4 November, in Ins rooms on die fourth floor of a house in 
the rue Camnartin - the ideal writer's ‘garret* - he sat down to write 
his novel, never breaking offlus creative work except to dictate what 
he had written, or to correct what he had dictated. Writing at the 
rate of approximately twenty-four pages a da>, by 15 November he 
had reached page 270 of his manuscript, by 2 December he was on to 
page 640 He completed the work on 2 s December and handed it 
the very nest d^y to his cousin Remain Colomb, who set about 
finding a publisher for it. 

The book was accepted b\ Ambroise Dupont, and appeared in a 
two-volume edition at the beginning of April 1839. The publisher, 
however, thinking the woik too long, had insisted on Stendhal’s 
making it shorter. Exhausted In his seven feverish wrecks of labour, 
and already engaged 011 another novel, L’Abbesse de Castro , Stendhal 
somewhat over-liastily agreed to shorten the end of the Ct*artuuse t a 
concession which he afterwards regretted, and which, indeed, his 
readers ma\ also regret The conclusion of this novel i* earned 
through too rapidly , and even perfun ctonly w to maintain its proper 
proportions in a work in winch, up till then, each succeeding incident 
is developed with infinite carefulness of detail. 

Readers of Scarlet and Black will find nunv resemblances to it in 
this later novel - die sparing use of die description, for instance, only 
admitted when it serves to establish die interrelation between die 
characters and their background, the many soliloquies by which the 
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inner workings of the mind are revealed, the art with which Ac 
writer gives life to secondary actors in Ins stor) , even when they only 
make a passing appearance on the stage. Here also are to be found, in 
the two leading ladies of the drama, the same contrasted types of 
character, personified respectively as Madame de Binal and Mathilde 
in Scarlet and Black , as Clelia and the Duchessa Sanseverina in the 
Charterhouse of Parma; the one type, gentle, sensitive, deeply religious, 
yielding to passion, but haunted by remorse, the other frankly 
passionate, bold and enterprising, obeying no law but her own in- 
clinations, and recalling the women, such as Marguerite de Navarre, 
who belonged to a more adventurous, or, shall we say, a less con- 
ventional age. 

In its general plan, however, this later novel differs greatly from 
Scarlet and Black . Whereas in the latter the action turns on Ac 
conflict between a man and Ae society in which he is to all intents an 
intruder, and Ac interest is therefore centred almost entirely on Ae 
character of Ae hero, in Ae Charterhouse of Parma wc^are presented 
wiA a young noble in a settled position, whose destiny is shaped by 
accidents in which liis character, except in so far as it shows itself 
in his bearing under Ac various strokes of fate that fall upon him, 
plays a comparatively little part. 

All the same, in spite of the sensational adventures that form Ac 
main plot of Ae Charterhouse of Parma , Stendhal liimjelf was too much 
interested in people and in manners to write a novel in which chance, 
afchough strongly emphasized, is the all-controlling influence in his 
talc. Behind Ac accidents of which Fabrizio is Ae victim stands the 
court of Parma, ruled over by a Prince whose vanity, no less than his 
weakness of character, makes him a more or less willing accomplice 
in Ae intrigues of ambitious and envious men and women whose 
primary concern is to further Aeir own ends. At Ae moment when 
Aeir malevolence has brought about Fabrizio’s imprisonment, and 
deaA on Ae scaffold or by poison seems to be his inevitable fate, an 
idyllic picture of young love, defying obstacles, transforms this tale 
of adverse chance into a story in which Ae characters of Clelia and 
her lover move into Ae foreground and Ae doom that overshadows 
Ae prisoner recedes. An accident brings about Clelia’ s vow to Ac 
Madonna; but Aat accident is due to the Duchcssa’s unbridled im- 
petuosity, spurred on by jealousy of Clelia and a more than lawful 
passion for her nephew. The vow itself is as much inspired by 
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Clelia’s instinctive filial piety as was Madame de Renal’s fatal letter 
by her remorse, and in die consequences of that vow the elements 
of chance and character arc so intermingled that it is hard to say 
where the one begins and the other cuds. 

In the course of his novel, as in his foreword, Stendhal takes occa- 
sion to remind his readers that Italy, and not France, is the background 
of his story- From long residence in Italy he had come to know the 
people well, and had found them less rational, less sophisticated, less 
reticent, more unpredictable, passionate, and impulsive than the 
French. We must not therefore expect to find in Ins novel a priest 
with the sober good sense of the Abbe Chelan or the cold intellectu- 
ality of Father Pirard; nor when he paints the nobility must we look 
for a counterpart of the urbane Marquis de la Mole. Instead wc have 
the eccentric Father Blanes, whose great concern is to read the future 
in the stars, and whom Stendhal’s contemporary Balzac, while 
generously praising the novel, would have had his fellow novelist 
cut out as too fantastic to be true. As the most important character 
among the nobles, wc have the vehement Conte Mosca, whose 
whimsical temerity and frankness of speech is never checked save by 
fear of offending his sovereign, and whose desperate love for the 
Duchessa finds vent in many a wild and passionate speech. None the 
less the exquisite art with which Stendhal paints his characters in the 
Charterhouse of P<yma t as in liis earlier great novel, enables us to feel 
the common ground of humanity beneath the different manifesta- 
tions of climate and rare. Exception of course must be made of the 
villains, male and female, in this story - die basebom, sadistic Rassi, 
the equally base though highborn Fabio Conti, and that scheming fac- 
tionary, the Marchesa Raversi. In die portrayal of these there is a 
varying degree of caricature, but, as Stendlial might reasonably have 
argued, in the measure that men become the puppets of their lower 
instincts so they become, perforce, a caricature of themselves. 

The Duchessa Sanscvenna, lovely, witty, intrepid, completely 
charming, and utterly amoral, possesses all the cluractenstics that 
Stendlial considered peculiarly Italian, widi a special dose of Machia- 
vellianism that is all her own. In a certain sense she is the realheroine of 
this novel, rather than Clelu Conti, who, for all she holds the first 
place in Fabrizio’s affections, pales beside the lively Duchessa, and 
in hear gentle, retiring nature resembles the quiet, convent-bred girl 
of any nationality; in short, a Juliet with none of Juliet's southern 
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fire. The Jesuitical quibble, moreover, which she fastens on in order 
to keep her vow in the literal sense while breaking it in reality, makes 
her in some sort a less s\ mpathetic figure than her more spontaneous 
and less scrupulous rival. 

In more than one passage of his novel Stendhal insists on Fabrizio’s 
Italian character. True, he is rcpreseiited as more impulsive and more 
emotional thin one might expect a Frenchman to be. On the other 
hand, compared with Conte Mosca, there is a certain ‘northern* 
coldness in his nature, which is not perhaps surprising in view of un- 
mistakable hints in the early chapters of die novel that liis leal father 
was die young French lieutenant who, jn 1796, was billeted in the 
house of the del Don go family in Milan. I11 fact, aldiough stressing 
certain Italian traits in Fabrizio’s character, as, for instance, his out- 
burst of enthusiasm over a beautiful landscape, Stendhal h«i& produced 
a very ingenious study of a young man, half French and half Italian, 
who acts mtuliy on impulse, but all the same makes a not entirely 
unsuccessful attempt to understand, if not quite to ratiqpalize, his own 
emodons. 

Stendhal's choice of a title for his novel has often been the subject 
of comment, on the grounds that the Charterhouse of Parma to 
which Fabrizio retired after Clelia’s death is only mentioned at the 
very cud of the novel . Careful readers of this work will note, however, 
that the possibility of Fabrizio’s ultimate retirement; to j monastery is 
hinted at in moje than one passage that goes before. His temporary 
withdrawal from society at the period of Clclia’s marriage and his 
sojourn at the Carthusian monastery of Velleia arc among other 
indications that his mind was tending that way. Unlike Julien Sorcl, 
ambition was no temptation to him; at no time 111 his life, moreover, 
had lie felt any interest in the kind of social life of a young man of 
independent means. Only the hope of meeting Clclia again, and later 
die somewhat modified pleasure of meeting her only after dark and 
never by day, had kept liim from renouncing the world for ever. 
The shock of his son’s death, quickly followed by Clclia’s, left him 
desolate; suicide, to his mind, would have meant eternal separation; 
a monastery was his only refuge. Step by step, detaching him from 
worldly interests, his life bad prepared him for diis end. A title that 
gives the ultimate stage of a human journey is not perhaps so badly 
chosen after all. 

Nearly nine years had passed since Stendhal wrote his bitter in- 
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aictment 01 society in Scarlet and Black Now, a tired man of fifty-six, 
grown gender and more tolerant, perhaps, with age, he sat down to 
write a story in which there is hardly a trace of satire, hut in which we 
can still catch glimpses of his own not uneventful life: his experience 
of campaigns with Napoleons army, the magic spell of Italian scenery, 
the boredom and petty intrigues that so often vex a man in official 
position, the love affairs diat seldom, if ever, came to a happy end. 
He weaves these memories into a tale of adventure, that touches on 
villainy, but not so bitterly as to make the story too painful, while 
from his own experience of love he draws material for a skilfully 
delicate analysis of different variations of diis passion. 

At this point I will leave die reader to discover for himself the 
many beauties of this novel: the vivid scenes on the fringe of Water- 
loo, where the noise of cannon comes from an invisible army, the 
charms of the Italian landscape on the shores of the Lake of Como, 
the glimpses of a vast horizon seen from die Famese Tower, the 
gentle figure of Clclia at her aviary window, die thrill of Pabiizio’s 
escape from prison; and all those touches of genius, in short, which 
redeem the somewhat melodramatic character of many incidents, and 
give life and colour to this exciting and pathetic tale. 

BIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 

Henri Marie Beyle, the son of a lawyer at Grenoble, was bom 
on 23 Jammy T783. His family were m comfortable circumstances, 
but, from the time of his mother’s death when he was seven, the boy 
was unhappy at home. He was educated by private tutors until he 
was thirteen, and then went to the £cole Centrale at Grenoble. In 
1799 he was offered a post at the Ministry of War by his cousin, 
Pierre Dam. From 1800 onwards he took part in most of Napoleon’s 
campaigns: in Italy, as a second lieutenant in the 6th Dragoons and 
aide-de-camp to General Michoud; in Germany (1806) with a junior 
post in the commissariat; in Russia (1812); it^ Austria (1813). When 
die Allies invaded France he was helping to orgaiuze defence on the 
south-east frontier, and after the fall of Napoleon (1814) he retired to 
Italy and, taking the pseudonym of Stendhal, began to write. His 
first works were a liistory of Italian painting, the lives of Ha) dn and 
Mozart, and a book of travels, Rome , Naples et Florence , in winch his 
keen curiosity about men and manners begins to show’ itself. Expelled 
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from Italy in 1821 by the Austrian police. Tie returned to Paris, where 
he finished De V amour (1822), a semi-didactic, semi-autobiographical 
dissertation on love. He was friends with a small group of writers in- 
cluding Mdrinicc and Paul-Louis Courier, but his works were not 
popular. In Racine et Shakespeare (1822 and 1825) he defended the 
Romantics against attacks from thrir Classical opponents, but at the 
same time defined his own ideas of style in terms that showed him 
more of a realist than a romantic. His first novel, Armance , with the 
sub-title, ‘a few scenes from a Paris drawing-room in 1827*, marked 
the beginning of his campaign against society, continued with greater 
force and subtlety three years later in Le Rouge et le Noir. After the 
Revolution of July 1830, he was appointed Consul at Civita Vecchia. 
There he began another novel, but left it unfinished. From 1836 to 
1839 he was on prolonged 'sick leave* in Paris, during which time he 
began a life of Napoleon, wrote Lcs Mimoires d'un touriste , and com- 
pleted two more novels - La Chartreuse de Parme (presented here as 
The Charterhouse of Parma) which ranks with Le Rouge^et le Noir as his 
greatest achievement in this line, and also L'Abbcssc de Castro . He went 
on writing after his return to Civita Vccchia, but he found his isola- 
tion in that city deadening to his mind. He suffered from gout and 
fits of giddniess, and then in 1841 a slight stroke caused him to ask to 
be recalled to Paris. He was at work revising La Chartreuse de Parme 
in preparation for a second edition when, on 15 hjarch 1843, he had 
another stroke, followed by yet another, this time fatal, on 23 March. 
He left many unpublished works, among them his Journal , the 
Souvenirs d’egotisme, and La Vie de Henri Bmlard, from which is 
gathered much of what we know about the man himself, his likes 
and dislikes, liis many unhappy love affairs, his unfulfilled ambitions. 
The dates of publication of these many works (from 1855 onwards) 
mark the growing esteem of his countrymen for a writer whose 
chief misfortune was to have been a realist in an age of Romantics. 


M. R. b. s. 


This translation follows the text of the first edition of La Chartreuse de Parme , 
as published by Ambroise Dupont, Paris, 1839, and reproduced by M. Henri 
Martineau in the Edition Gamier Frfcres. 

For a number of details in the Introduction I am indebted to M. Martineau"* 
admirable studies of the author in L'CEuvre de Stendhal and Le Ceeur de 
Stendhal (Editions Albin Michel), 
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FOREWORD 


T his novel was written in the winter of 1830, and in a place 
some three hundred leagues from Paris; it therefore makes no 
allusion to the events of 1839. 

Many years before 1830, at the time when our armies were over- 
running Europe, I happened bv chance to be given a billeting order 
on the house of a Canon. This was at Padua, a charming town m 
Italy; as my stay there was prolonged, the Canon and I became 
friends. 

Passing through Padua again in 1830, I hastened to the worthy 
Canon’s house. He himself, as I knew, was dead, but I wanted to sec 
once again that driwmg-room in which we had spent so many 
pleasant evenings, so often, since then, ra ailed widi a sense of regret. 
I found there the Canon’s nephew and that nephew’s wife, who 
welcomed me as an old friend. A few people dropped in, and die 
party did not break up until a very late hour; the nephew sent out 
to die Caffd Pedrocthi for an excellent zabaione. What most of all 
kept us up was the story of the Durhessa Sanscvenna, to which some- 
one made an allusion, and which the nephew' was good enough to 
relate, for my benefit, from beginning to end. 

‘In die country to which I am going,’ I said to nn friends, 1 shall 
hardly meet with evenings like this one, and to while away the long 
hours after nightfall I shall make a novel out of your story/ 

‘In that case/ said die nephew, ‘1 will give you mv uncle’s journal, 
which, under the heading Parma, makes mention of certain intrigues 
of that court, in the days when the Duchessa was absolute mistress of 
it. Blit, let me warn you, diis story is an) thing but moial, and now 
diat m France you pnde yourselves on your gospel-hke purity, it may 
earn you a highly criminal reputation/ 

I am publishing this tale without making any alteration to the 
manuscript of 1830, a course which may liave two drawbacks. 

The first affects the reader: the characters, bemg Italian, may 
possibly interest him less, since hearts in diat country differ somewhat 
from hearts in France. The Italians arc a sincere and simple-hearted 
people who, without any notion of taking or giving offence, say 
exactly what diey think. They are only vam by fits and starts, and 
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then vanity becomes a passion, and goes by die name of puntiglio. 
And lastly, poverty is not, with them, considered a subject for 
ridicule. 

The second drawback concerns the author. 

I will confess that l have been so bold as to leave my characters 
with their natural harsh traits unsoftened; but, on the other hand - 1 
proclaim it openly - 1 cast the most moral censure on many of their 
actions. Where would be the use of endowing them with the high 
morality and pleasing graces of French characters, who love money 
above all things, and seldom sin from motives of love or hatred? 
The Italians in this tale are almost the opposite. And besides, it seems 
to me that, every time we move two hundred leagues northwards 
from the South, there is occasion both for a different scene and another 
kind of story. The Canon’s charming niece had known and even 
been very fond of the Duchessa Sansevcrina, and she has begged me 
to alter nothing in her adventures, which are certainly open to 
censure. 



chapter i : Milan in 1796 


O N 15 May 1796, General Bonaparte made his entry into Milan 
at the head of that youthful army which but a short time before 
had crossed the Bridge of Lodi f and taught the world that after so 
many centuries Caesar and Alexander had a successor. 

The miracles of gallantry and genius that Italy bad been witness 
of in die space of a few months aroused a slumbering people. Only a 
week before the arrival of the French, the Milanese still regarded 
them as a horde of brigands, accustomed invariably to flee before the 
troops of His Imperial anJ Royal Majesty. That, at least, was what 
was reported to them three rimes weekly by a little news-sheet no 
larger than a man’s hand and printed on grimy paper. 

In the Middle Ages the republicans of Lombardy had given proof 
of a valour equal to that of die French, and had deserved to see their 
city razed to the ground by the German Emperors. Ever since they 
had become loyal subjects their main business had been the printing of 
sonnets upon little handkerchiefs of rose-coloured taffeta on the 
occasion of the marriage of sonic young lady belonging to a rich or a 
noble family. Two or three years after that great event in her life, 
this young lady would select a cavalkre servente: the name of the 
cidsbeo chosen Jby her husband’s family sometimes occupied an 
honourable place in the marriage conti act. It was a far cry from such 
effeminate manners to the deep emotions aroused by the unexpected 
arrival of the French army. Very soon a new and passionate standard 
of manners sprang into being. A whole nation became aware, on 
15 May 1796, that everything it had respected up dll then was 
supremely ridiculous and on occasion hateful. The departure of the 
last Austrian regiment marked the collapse of the old ideas; to risk 
one's life became the fashion. People saw that, in order to be happy 
after centuries of insipid sensations, they needs must love their 
country with genuine affection and seek to perform heroic actions. 
They had been plunged in darkest night by the continuation of the 
jealous despotism of Charles V and Philip II; they overturned these 
despots* statues and immediately found themselves flooded with light. 
For the last fifty years, and in proportion as the Encyclopedic and 
Voltaire had gained a reputation in France, the modes had been 
proclaiming aloud to the good people of Milan that to learn to read. 
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or indeed to learn anything at all, was a waste of labour, and that by 
scrupulously paying one’s tithe to one’s parish priest, and giving 
him a faithful account of all one’s petty transgressions, one was 
almost certain of having a fine place in Paradise. To complete the 
final enervation of diis people once so formidable and so rational, 
Austria had sold them, on easy terms, the privilege of not having 
to furnish any recruits for her army. 

In I79&, the Milanese army was composed of four-and-twenty 
jackanapes, in scarlet uniforms, who kept guard over the city together 
with four magnificent regiments of Hungarian Grenadiers. Freedom 
of morals was extreme, but passion very rare. Otherwise, apart from 
die inconvenience of having to tell one’s curd everything, on pam of 
ruin even in this present world, die good people of Milan were still 
subjected to certain little monarchical restrictions which did not 
ccasc to vex diem. For instance, die Archduke, who resided m Milan 
and governed it m die name of the Emperor, his cousin, had hit 011 
die profitable idea of engaging in the corn trade. Inconsequence, 
the peasants were forbidden to sell their gram until Iiis Highness 
had filled his own granaries. 

In May 1796, three da}s afni the entry of the French, a young 
miniaturist, slightly mad, named Gros, since become famous, who 
had arrived with the army, overhearing in the great Caffe dei Scrvi 
(which was then m fashion) some talk of the exploits of die Arch- 
duke, who by the way was enormously stout, picked up the list of 
ices which was rouglilv printed on a miserable slip of yellow paper. 
On die back of die sheet he drew the fat Archduke; a French soldier 
was sticking his bayonet into his stomach, and, instead of blood, an 
incredible quantity of com was pouring out. The thing wc call a 
skit or a caricature was unknown in tliis land of cold and cunning 
despotism. This drawing, left behind bv Gros on the table in the 
Cafffc dei Servi, seemed like a nuracle fallen straight from heaven; 
it was engraved and printed during the night, and the next day 
twenty thousand copies of it were sold. 

The same day, dicre were posted up notices of a war levy of six 
millions, effe^jS^SSlB^jeds of the French army which, having 
just won ana quoted twenty provinces, wanted nothing 

now butjm^e? breeches, ja 61 g£$ak and caps. 

The v&tgsvmh of happiness. and pleasure that poured into Lom- 
bardy iilit&^wake of these dfcjtmely needy Frenchmen was such 
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that only the priests and a small handful of the nobles were conscious 
of die heaviness of tins levy of six millions, which was shortly after 
followed by others. These French soldiers laughed and sang the 
whole day long; dicy were all under twenty -five years of age, and 
their Commandcr-in-Chicf, who was tw ait) -seven, was reckoned 
the oldest man in his army. Tins gaiety* tins youth, this happy-go- 
lucky attitude of theirs, provided an amusing answer to the frenzied 
preaching of die monks who, for six mondis past, had been pro- 
claiming from the lofty * mincuic of their pulpits that the T rench were 
monsters, obliged, under pain of death, to bum down everything 
and to cut oft’ everyone’s f head. With this intent, each regiment 
marched w ith a guillotine leading the van. 

In die countryside, at the cottage doors, the French soldier could 
be seen dandling die housewife’s baby, and almost every evening 
some drummer or other, striking up a time on his fiddle, would 
improvise a ball. The set country dances proving a great deal too 
intricate and cunningly devised for the soldiers, who by the way 
hardly knew them themselves, to be able to teach them to the women 
of this region, it was the latter who showed the young Frenchmen die 
monfcrrina, die saltcrello y and odier Italian dances. 

The officers had been lodged, as fai as possible, with wealthy 
families; they had every need to reenut their strength. A certain 
lieutenant namec^Robert, for instance, was given a billeting order on 
the palazzo of die. Marchcsa del Dongo. 1 his officer, a young recruit 
of somewhat free and eas\ morals, possessed as Iris sole fortune, when 
he entered tliis palazzo, a srudo worth six francs he had just acquired 
at Piacenza. After the crossing of the Bridge of Lodi he had taken 
from a fine Austrian officer, killed by a cannon-ball, a magnificent 
pair of quite new nankeen brccc lies, and nc\ cr did any garment come 
at a more opportune moment. FIis officer’s epaulettes were of wool, 
and die cloth of his tunic was patched with the lining of his sleeves so 
as to make the different scraps of it hold together. But there was a 
matter even more distressing; die soles of his shoes w’ere made out of 
fragments of soldiers’ caps also picked up on die field of batdc, on 
the far side of the Bridge of Lodi. These makeshift soles were attached 
to die uppers of his shoes with very visible pieces of string, so that 
when die butler of the house appeared at die door of Lieutenant 
Robert's room to invite him to dine with her ladyship die Marchcsa 
die young officer was seized widi the utmost embarrassment. His 
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orderly and he spent the couple of hours that lay between them and 
this fatal dinner in trying to patch up the tunic a little and dying 
black, by means of ink, those unlucky strings on his shoes. At last the 
terrible moment arrived. ‘Never in all my life did 1 feel more ill at 
ease/ so Lieutenant Robert told l^c. ‘The ladies expected I would 
terrify them, but I was trembling far more than they. I looked down 
at my shoes, and did not know how to walk gracefully. The Marchesa 
del Dongo/ he added, ‘was then in the full bloom of her beauty. 
You have seen her for yourself, with those lovely eyes of such angelic 
sweetness, and the beautiful auburn hair that made such a perfect 
frame for the oval of that charming face. J had in my room a Heredias 
by Leonardo da Vinci, which might have been her portrait. By 
heaven’s grace, I was so overcome by such supernatural beauty that 
it made me forget my costume. For the past two years I had been 
seeing nothing but ugly and wretched tilings in the mountaius in 
the regions of Genoa. I ventured to say a few word 4 * W to express 
my utter delight. 

‘1 had, however, too much sense to linger in a complimentary 
vein. All the while I was shaping my pretty phrases, I could see, in a 
dining-room panelled entirely in marble, a dozen lackeys and other 
menservants dressed in what seemed to me then the height of mag- 
nificence. Just imagine it ! These rascals not only had good shoes, 
but silver buckles as well. I could sec, out of the corner of my eye, all 
their stupid glances fixed on my runic, and possibly on my shoes as 
well, a tiling that cut me to the heart. I could have struck fear into 
all these fellows’ hearts with a word, but how was 1 to put them in 
their place without running the risk of alarming the ladies? For the 
Marchesa, to give herself a little courage, as she has told me a hun- 
dred times smcc, had sent to fetch from the convent school where 
she was at that time a boarder, her husband’s sister, Gina del Dongo, 
who later became that chaiming Contessa Pietranera. No one, in 
prosperous circumstances, surpassed her in gaiety and sweetness of 
character, just as no one surpassed her in courage and serenity of 
soul in an adverse turn of fortune. 

‘Gina, who might at that time have been thirteen, but looked 
eighteen, a Crank and lively girl, as you know, was In such fear of 
bursting out laughing at the sight of my costume that she did not 
dare to eat. The Marchesa, on the other hand, overwhelmed me with 
polite, but constrained, attentions; she was very well aware of 
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glimmers of nervous irritation in my eyes. In a word, I was cutting a 
very sorry figure, chewing the cud of my contempt, a thing which is 
said to be impossible for a Frenchman, At length, a heaven-sent idea 
cast its light into my mind: I set to work to tell these ladies of my 
poverty, and of what we had suffered for the past two years in the 
mountains m the region of Genoa, where two idiotic old generals 
had forced us to stay. There, I told them, we were paid in paper- 
money that was not legal tender m that province, and given three 
ounces of bread a day, I had not been speaking for two minutes 
before there were tears in the kind Marchcsa’s eyes, and young Gina 
had grown serious. 

* “What, Lieutenant/* she said to me, “three ounces of bread 1 M 

4 “Yes, Signonna: but on another hand the issue would run short 
three times m the week, and as die peasants with whom we lodged 
were even in worse poverty dian ourselves, we used to give them a 
little of our bread/* 

‘On leaving the table, I offered the Marchesa my arm as far as the 
door of the dming-ioom, dien, hurriedly retracing my steps, I gave the 
servant who had waited on me at table the solitary piece of six francs 
upon the spending of which I had built so many casdes in the air. 

‘A week later/ Robert went on, ‘when it was well established that 
the French were not guillotining anyone, the Marchese del Dongo 
returned from hi^ castle of Gnanta on Lake Como in which he had 
gallandy taken refuge on the approach of die army, leaving his 
beautiful young wife and his sister exposed to the hazards of war. 
The hatred that this Marchese felt for ns was equal to his fear, that is 
to say immeasurable; his pale and sanctimonious fat face was comical 
to see when he was paving me polite compliments. The day after his 
return to Milan I received three ells of cloth and two hundred francs 
out of die levy of six millions. I resumed my fine feathers and acted 
as cavalier to diese ladies, for the season of balk had begun/ 

Lieutenant Robert's story was much the same as that of every 
Frenchman; instead of making fun of the poverty of these brave 
soldiers people were sorry for them, and came to love them. 

This period of unlooked-for happiness and wild excitement 
lasted only two short years. The outburst of folly had been so ex- 
cessive and so general that it would be impossible for me to give any 
idea of it, except by this profound historic reflection - these people 
had been living in a state of boredom for the last hundred years. 
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The love of sensual pleasure natural in southern countries had 
prevailed in former days at the courts of the Visconti and the Sforza, 
those famous Dukes of Milan. But from the year 1635, when the 
Spaniards had taken possession of die dukedom of Milan, and had 
ruled it as taciturn, suspicious, mi d arrogant masters, for ever in 
dread of some revolt, all gaiety had fled. Its people, adopting the 
manners of their masters, thought rathet of avenging the slightest in- 
sult by a dagger-dirust than of enjoying the pleasures of the moment. 

Wild delight, gaiety, and sensual pleasure, and the thrusting aside of 
every sad or even reasonable feeling were carried to such a pitch 
between 15 May 1796, when die French entered Milan, and 
April 1799, when diey were driven out again after die battle of 
Cassano, that instances could be cited of old millionaire merchants, 
moneylenders, and notaries who, during diis interval, quite forgot 
to be surly and grim and intent on making money. 

At the most it would have been possible to reckon a few families 
belonging to the higher ranks of die nobility, who itad retired to 
their great- houses ui the country, as if in a fit of sulks against the 
general air of jollity and die liglit-licartedness all around. It is also 
true that these noble and wealthy families had been distinguished in 
a disagreeable manner in die allocation of the levies exacted for the 
French army. 

The Marthese del Don go, vexed by the sight of so much gaiety, 
had been one of die first to withdraw to his maguificcnt casde of 
Grianta, lying beyond the town of Como, to which the ladies 
brought Lieutenant Robert. This castle, standing in a position that is 
possibly unique in die world, on a plateau one hundred and fifty feet 
above that supremely beautiful lake, and commanding a view of a 
great portion of it, had once been a fortress. It had been built in the 
fifteenth century for the del Don go family, as was everywhere 
attested by marble tablets bearing tlxcir arms. Its drawbridges and 
deep moats we r e still to be seen there, although the latter, it is true, 
had been drained of their water. But widi its walls eighty feet in 
height and six in breadth this castle was safe from sudden assault; and 
for that reason was dear to die heart of the apprehensive Marchcse. 
Surrounded by some twenty five or durty servants whom he sup- 
posed to be devoted to him - presumably because he never spoke to 
diem without some insult on his lips - he was less tormented by fear 
than in Milan. 
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This fear was not entirely unwarranted. The Marchese was in 
active correspondence with an Austrian spy stationed on the Swiss 
frontier, three leagues fiom Grianta, to assist the escape of prisoners 
taken on the field of battle, and this might have been viewed in a 
serious light by the French generals. 

The Marchese had left Ins young wife in Milan, w here she had to 
take charge of family nffuis and be responsible for meeting the 
levies imposed 011 the Casa del Dongo, as it was called m these parts. 
She was anxious to get the amount reduced, and this obliged her to 
call on certun noblemen who had accepted some public office, and 
< ven on a few highly influential persons not of noble birth. 

A great event now occurred in this turmly. 7 he Marchese had ar- 
ranged the marriage of lus 'young sister Gina with a personage of 
great wealth and of the liigliest birth; but he powdered Ins hair. On 
tliis jo omit Gina received linn with shrieks of 1 lighter, and soon 
after she committed die folly of marrying Conte Pietranera. He was, 
it is true, a ver y worthy gentleman, and most handsome in appearance, 
but of a family ruined for generations pa->t, and, as a crowning dis- 
grace, a fervent supporter of the new ideas. Pietranera was a second 
lieutenant in the I tali m Legion; dns added fmther fuel to the Mar- 
chcse’s disappointment. 

Aftci these two years of mad excitement and happiness, the 
Directorate 111 P^ris, giving itself nrs hk< those of a well-established 
monarchy, begm to show a dcaoly hatred of everything diat was 
odicr dun commonplace. The incompetent generals it imposed on 
the aimy in Italy lost a series of battles on die >e same plains of Verona 
which had w ltnc ssed but tw o vears before pr 'digious feats peT formed 
at Areola and Lonato. 7 he Austrians once more drew near to Milan; 
Lieutenant Robert, who was now a major, and had been wounded at 
the battle of Cawano, came to lodge for the last time tn the house of 
his fnend the Mirchcsa del Dongo. 7 heir parting was a sad one; 
Robert went off with Conte Pietranera, who was following the 
French m their retreat towards Novi. The y ung Contessa, whose 
marriage portion the Mirdhcse had refused to pay, followed the 
army 111 one of the baggage waggons. 

Then began that period of reaction and a return to die old ideas, 
which the Milanese call i tredui mtu (the dm-teen months) because, 
in point of fact, didir * ite so willed it dut tills harking back to stupid 
ways and notions should last for diiriecn months only, until Marengo. 
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Everyone who was old, or bigoted, or morose, reappeared at the 
head of affairs and resumed the leadership of society; and soon the 
people who had remained faithful to sound doctrines spread abroad a 
report in the villages that Napoleon had been hanged by the Mame- 
lukes in Egypt, as he deserved to be on so many grounds. 

Among those men who had retired to sulk on their estates and 
now came back athirst for vengeance, the Marchese del Dongo 
distinguished himself by his mad enthusiasm. The very extravagance 
of his feelings carried him naturally to die head of his party. These 
gentlemen, very decent folk when they were not m a state of panic* 
but who were still in a tremor, succeeded m getting round the 
Austrian general* Although a fairly kinSly man, he let himself be 
persuaded that severity was a matter of high policy, and ordered the 
arrest of one hundred and fifty patriots, who were really quite the 
best men in all Italy at the time. 

They were quickly deported to the Bocchc di Cattaro, and being 
Hung into subterranean caves, the damp, and even moi£ the lack of 
food, did prompt and proper justice to all these scoundrels. 

The Marchese del Dongo was given a high position, and as he 
combined the most sordid avarice with a host of other fine qualities 
he openly prided liimself on not having sent a single scudo to his 
sister, Contessa Pictrancra. Still madly m love, she icfused to leave 
her husband, and was starving beside him in France. The kind-hearted. 
March esa was in despair; finally she managed to abstract a few small 
diamonds from her jewel-case, which her husband took away from 
her every evening in order to lock it up m an iron coffer under his 
bed. The Marchesa bad brought her husband a dowry of eight 
hundred thousand francs, arid received from him eighty francs a 
month for her personal expenses. During the thirteen months in 
which the French were absent from Milan tins extremely timid 
woman invented various pretexts for always wearing mourning. 

We must confess that, following die example of many grave 
authors, we have begun the history of our hero a year before his 
birth. This essential personage is in fact none other than Fabrizio 
Valserra, Marcheuno* del Dongo, as they say m Milan. He had just 
taken the trouble to be bom at the moment when the French were 

* By local custom, borrowed from Germany, this title is given to every 
son of a Marchese; Contina to every son of a Count, Cotttessina to all his 
daughters, etc. 
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driven out, and found himself, by accident of birth, the second son of 
that Marchese del Dongo, who was so great a lord, and with whose 
fat, pasty face, false smile, and boundless hatred for the new ideas 
you are already acquainted. The whole of the family fortune was 
entailed upon the elder son, Ascanio del Dongo, the worthy image of 
his father. He was eight years old, and Fabnzio two, when all of a 
sudden that General Bonaparte, whom everyone of good family 
understood to have been hanged a long time since, swooped down 
from the Mont Saint-Bemard. He entered Milan: that moment is 
still unique in histor) , imagine a whole populace madly in love! A 
few days later, Napoleon won the battle of Marengo. It is needless 
to say any more. The frenzied excitement of the Milanese was at 
its height; but this time it was mingled with thoughts of vengeance: 
these kindly people had been taught to hate. Shortly after they saw 
the arrival of all that remained of the patriots deported to the Bocche 
di Cartaro; that return was celebrated with national rejoicing. Their 
pale faces, great startled eyes, and emaciated limbs contrasted strangely 
with the joy that broke out on every side. Their arrival was the 
signal for the departure of the families most deeply compromised. 
The Marchese del Dongo was one of the fir>t to flee to his castle of 
Grianta. The heads of the gieat families were filled with hatred and 
fear; but their wives and daughters remembered the joys of the 
former French occupation, and thought widi regret of Milan and 
those gay balls, which were organized at the Casa Tanzi , immediately 
after Marengo. 

A few days after tins victory, the French general responsible for 
maintaining peace and order in Lombards remarked that all the 
farmers on the noblemen’s estates and all the old wives m die country- 
side, so far from stall dunking of this amazing victory at Marengo, 
which had altered the destiny of Italy and recaptured thirteen fortified 
positions m a single da) , had dieir minds solely occupied bv a pro- 
phecy of San Giovita, the chief patron saint of Brescia. According to 
this holy man’s pronouncement, the successful progress of France 
and of Napoleon would come to a stop exactly diirteen weeks aftci 
Marengo. What shghdy excuses the Marchese del Dongo and all the 
nobles sulkmg on their estates is that really and tiuly and without any 
jesting they believed in this prophecy. Not one of diesc poisons had 
read as many as four books in Ins life. They were m .iking preparations 
quite openly for their return to Milan at the end of the durtecn weeks; 
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but time, as it sped by, noted new successes for the cause of Prance. 
On his return to Paris, Napoleon, by means of wise decrees, had 
saved the country from revolution at home as he had saved it from 
foreign enemies at Marengo. Then die Lombard nobles, sheltered in 
their castles, discovered dut they had at fust misunderstood the 
propheev of the holy patron of Brescia; it was not a question of 
thirteen weeks, but rather of thirteen months. The thirteen months 
passed by, and the piospenty o i Fiance seemed to glow gi inter with 
every day. 

We pass rapidly over ten years of progress and happiness, from 
1 800 to 1810 Fabrizio spent the first parf of this decade at die castle 
of Gnanta, giving and receiving many a pummelling among the 
peasant boys of the village, and learning nothing, not even how to 
read. Later he was sent to the Jesuit College in Milan. Ills father the 
Marchese msisted on his being taught Latm, not by any means 
from the works of those ancient authors who arc always talking 
about Republics, but from a magnificent volume adorned with more 
than a hundred engravings, a masterpiece of seventeenth-century 
art. This was the Latin genealogy of the Valserra family, Marchesi 
del Dongo, published in 1650 by Fabrizio del Dongo, Archbishop of 
Parma. The fortunes of this house being pre-eminently military, the 
engravings represented a goodly' number of battles, in which some 
hero of du name could always be seen dealing mighty blows with 
his sword. Tins book greatly delighted the young Fabrizio. His 
mother, who adored him, obtained permission, from time to time, 
to visit him in Milan; but since hci husband never gave her an\ 
money for these journeys, it was her sistcr-m-law, the charming 
Contcssa Pictranera, who used to laid her some. After the return 
of the Ft cut h, the Contcssa had become one of the most distinguished 
ladies at the court of the Viceroy of Italy, Prime Lugctie. 

After Fabrizio had made his First Communion, she obtauied leave 
from die Marchese, still m voluntary exile, to invite him out, now and 
again, from his school. She found him an original, intelligent, and 
very grave little fellow, but a handsome lad who was not too much 
out of place m a fashionable lady’s drawing-room; odierwise, as 
ignorant as you please and barely able to write. The ( Contcssa, who 
brought her eager enthusiastic temperament to bear on everything, 
promised her patronage to die head of die institution provided that 
Fabrizio made outstanding progress, and carried off a good number 
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of prizes at the end of die year. In order to put him in a position to 
deserve them, she used to send for him every Saturday evening, and 
often did not hand him back to his masters until the following 
Wednesday or Thursday. Tlie Jesuits, although tenderly cherished 
by die princely Viceroy, were under sentence of expulsion from 
Italy by die laws of the realm, and the Rector of the college, an astute 
individual, was conscious of all the advantage he might draw from 
his association with a woman who was all-powerful at court. He was 
careful not to complain of the absences of Fabrizio, who, although 
more ignorant than ever, was awarded five first prizes at die end of 
the year. I11 these circumstances, the distinguished Contessa Pietra- 
nera, accompanied by her husband, now die General commanding 
one of the Divisions of the Guard, together with five or six of the 
most important personages at the vice-regal court, came to attend 
the prize-giving at the Jesuit College. The Rector was complimented 
by his superiors. 

The Contessa took her nephew with her to all those brilliant 
festivities wliich marked die all too short reign of the kindly Prince 
Eugfene. She had on her own authority created him an officer of 
Hussars, and Fabrizio, now twelve years old, wore their uniform. 
One day the Contessa, charmed by his handsome appearance, begged 
die Prince to give him a post as a page, a request which implied that 
the del Dongo family was coming round. The next day she had need 
of all her influence to obtain the Vice royMcind consent to forget this re- 
quest, which lacked nothing but the consent of the future page’s Either, 
and this consent would liave been roundly icfuscd. In consequence 
of this act of folly, which made him shudder, the sullen Marchese in- 
vented some excuse for recalling young Fabrizio to Grianta. The 
Contessa had a supreme contempt for her brother; she regarded him 
as a sorry fool, and one who would be malicious if ever it lay in his 
power. But she doted on Fabrizio, and, after ten years of silence, 
she wrote to die Marchese imploring him to send her nephew back 
to her. Her letter remained unanswered. 

On his return to this formidable pile, built by the most bellicose 
of his ancestors, Fabrizio knew absolutely nothing at all except how 
to drill and how to sit on a horse. Conte Pictranera, as foolishly 
fond of the boy as was his wife, had often taken him out riding and 
made him accompany liira on parade. 

On rcacliing the castle of Grianta, Fabrizio, his c>es still very red 
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from the tears he had shed on leaving his aunt’s lovely rooms, was 
greeted with nothing save the passionate caresses of his mother and 
his sisters. The Marchese was closeted in his study with his elder son, 
the Marchcsino Ascanio; there they were concocting letters in cipher 
which had the honour of being forwarded to Vienna. Father and son 
put in an appearance only at meal-times. The Marchese would repeat 
in a pompous way that he was teaching his natural successor to keep, 
by double entry, the accounts of the revenues from each of his 
estates. In actual fact, the Marchese was too jealous of his own power 
ever to mention these matters to a son who was the inevitable in- 
heritor of all these entailed proper ties. # He employed him in trans- 
cribing in cipher despatches of fifteen to twenty pages wliich two or 
three times a week he had conveyed into Switzerland, from whence 
they were sent on their way to Vienna. The Marchese claimed to 
inform his rightful suzerains of internal conditions within the king- 
dom of Italy, of which he himself knew nothing. His letters were all 
the same highly appreciated; and for the following reason: the 
Marchese would get some reliable agent to take a count on the high 
road of the number of men in a certain French or Italian regiment 
which was moving to other quarters, and, in reporting the fact to 
the court of Vienna he would take care to reduce by at least a fourth 
the number of soldiers involved. These letters, in other respects quite 
absurd, had the merit of contradicting others of gigater accuracy, and 
thus gave pleasure. Consequently, a short time before Fabrizio's 
arrival at the castle, the Marchese had received the star of a famous 
order; it was the fifth to adorn his chamberlain’s coat. He suffered, 
in truth, from the fact that he dared not sport this garment outside 
his study; but he never allowed himself to dictate a despatch without 
first putting on the gold-laced coat, bedecked with all his orders. 
He would have felt liimself wanting in respect to have acted other- 
wise. 

The Marches was amazed by her son’s graceful ways. But she had 
kept up the habit of writing two or three times a year to General 
Comte d’A — , which was Lieutenant Robert’s present title. The 
Marchesa had a horror of lying to people she was fond of. She 
questioned her son and was appalled by bis ignorance. 

‘If to me who know nothing’, she said to herself, ‘he appears to 
have learnt very little, Robert, who is so clever, would consider his 
education an utter failure; and in these days one has to have some 
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ability/ Another peculiarity, which astonished her almost as much, 
was that Fabraio had taken quite seriously all the ideas on religion 
instilled into him at die Jesuit College. Although very pious herself, 
the boy's fanaticism made her shudder. ‘If the Marche se has the wit to 
discover this means of influencing lmn, he will rob me of my son’s 
affection.’ She wept copiously, and her passionate love for Fabnzio 
was thereby increased. 

Life in tbs castle, peopled by thirty to forty servants, was extremely 
dull, Fabnzio therefore spent all his days cidicr shooting game or 
skimming round die lake in a boat Soon he wis on verj intimate 
terms Vjttdi the coachmen a$d the grooms, thev were all of them 
madly enthusiastic supporters of the French and laughed openly at 
the pious valets who were the personal servants of die Marchese or of 
his elder son. The great subject of jest at die expense of these solemn 
individuals was diat, m mutation of their masters, thev powdered 
their h<or. 



chapter 2 : Early Influences 

When evening casts its shadow o’er my eyes, 
Musing o u what’s to come, I scan the skies. 

Where God has written, dear for all to see. 

The chequer’d course of human destiny. 

For sometimes, leaning from His high abode. 

By pity moved, He points us out our road. 
Foretelling in the stars. Has runic signs. 

How good or ill tins way or that inclines; 

But men, by cares and fear of dying vex’d. 

With eyes turn’d earthwards, scorn to read His text 

llONSABD 

T he Mirchesc professed a vigorous hatred of cnlightmcnt. ‘It is 
ideas/ he would say, ‘that have been die rum o£ Italy * He did 
not know quite how to reconcile dus holy horror of learning with 
liis desire to see his son Fabri/io perfect the education so brilliantly 
begun with die Jesuits. In order to incur the least possible risk, he 
entrusted to the worthy Father Blands, the parish priest of Gnanta, 
die task of continuing Fabnzio’s Latin studies. For this it was neces- 
sary that the priest should himself know that language; but as it 
happened it was to him an object ot scorn His knowledge m this 
field was limited to die recitation, by heart, of the prayers m Ins 
missal, the sense of which he could roughlv convey to his flock. But 
this priest was none the less lnglily respected and even feared in the 
district. He had always said that it was not withm thirteen weeks, nor 
even within durtcen months, that people would see the fulfilment of 
the famous prophecy of San Giovita, the patron saint of Brescia. He 
would further add, when speaking to friends whom he could trust, 
that this number thirteen would be interpreted in a manner that would 
astonish many people, if it were permissible for him to say all that he 
knew (1813). 

The fact was that Father Blands, a man of primitive honesty and 
virtue, and an intelligent man as well, spent all his nights up in his 
belfry; he was mad on astrology. After employing his days in cal- 
culating die conjunctions and the positions of the stars, he would 
spend the greater part of his nights in following their course through 
the sky. By reason of his poverty he had 110 other instrument save a 
long telescope with pasteboard tubes. One can judge what contempt 
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a man who devoted his life to discovering the precise dates of the 
fall of empires and the revolutions that change the face of the world 
would feel for die study oflanguagcs. ‘What more do I know about 
a horse/ he would say to Fabrizio, ‘when I have been informed that 
m Latin it is called equus? 

The peasants held Father Blanks m dread as a great magician; for 
his part, with the help of the fear that Ins sessions in the belfry inspired, 
he kept them from stealing. His clerical brethren in the neighbouring 
parishes, verv jealous of his influence, detested him ; the Marchese del 
Dongo merely despised him, because he reasoned too much for a man 
of such humble station Fabrizio adored him , to please him he some- 
times spent whole evenings doing enormous sums of addttion or 
multiplication. Then he would go up to die top of die belfry , this 
was a great favour and one that Father Blanks hid never yet granted 
to my 011c, but he loved tins child for his simplicity. ‘If you do not 
turn out a hypocrite/ he would say to him, ‘perhaps you will turn 
out a man/ 

Two or direc times a year Fabrizio, dauntless and hotheaded in pur- 
suit ot pleasure, would conic very near to drowning himself in die 
lake He was the leader of all the great expeditions made by the 
peasant boys of Gninta and Cadenabbia. These boys had procured a 
few little kc\s, and on very dark nights would tty to open the pad- 
lock** on the charn^ that fastened the boats to some big stone or a 
tree near the water’s edge. It should be explained that on die Lake 
of Como the men engaged m the fishing mdusti \ place trawl-lines at 
a great distance from the shore. The upper end of each line is fastened 
to a small plank sheathed in cork, and a vu/ flexible hazel twig, 
attached to this plank, beais a little bell that tinkles whenever a 
fish, caught on the line, makes the rope that ties it quiver. 

The great object of these nocturnal expeditions, of W'hich Fabrizio 
was coinmandcr-ui-chicf, was to go out and visit the trawl-lmes 
before the fishermen had heard the warning note of die little bells. 
They used to choose storm v weather; and for these hazardous trips 
would embark m the early monung, an hour before dawn As thev 
climbed into the boat these youngsters fanned they were rushing 
headlong into the greatest danger — this was the fine side of their 
enterprise - and, following the example 6f their fathers, they r vs ould 
devoutly rente an Ave \fana 

Now it frequently happened that at the moment of starting, and 
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immediately after the Ave Maria , Fabrizio would be seized with a 
foreboding. This was the fruit he had gathered from the astrological 
studies of Father Blanks, in whose predictions he had no faith whatso- 
ever. According to his youthful imagination* this foreboding an- 
nounced to him* with absolute certainty* the chances of success or 
failure; and, as he had more determination than any of his compa- 
nions, the whole band gradually became so accustomed to these 
forebodings that if, at the moment of embarking* they caught sight 
of a priest on the shore, or observed a crow flying to the left of them, 
they would hasten to put the padlock back on the chain of the boat, 
and all of them would go off to bed. Thus Father Blan&s had not 
imparted his rather difficult science to Fabrizio; but he had without 
knowing it inoculated him with unlimited confidence in the signs 
by which the future may be foretold. 

The Marchesc felt that any accident affecting his ciphered corres- 
pondence might put him at the mercy of his sister; and so every 
year, at the time of the feast of Sant’Angela,*who was Contessa 
Pietranera’s patron saint, Fabrizio was given leave to spend a week in 
Milan. The whole year through he lived either in expectation of this 
week or in regret that it was over. On this great occasion, for the 
carrying out 6 £ this diplomatic journey, the Marchesc handed over 
four scudi to his son, and according to his usual custom gave nothing 
to his wife* who accompanied the boy. But a cook, six lackeys, and 
a coachman with a pair of horses, would set off for Como the day 
before, and every day while she was in Milan die Marchcsa found a 
carriage at her disposal and a dinner for twelve persons. 

The gloomy kind of life that the Marchesc del Dongo led was cer- 
tainly far from entertaining, but it had the advantage of permanently 
enriching the families who were good enough to give themselves 
up to it. The Marchesc, who had an income of more than two hun- 
dred thousand lire a year, did not spend a quarter of it; he lived on 
hope. Throughout die thirteen years from 1800 to 1813, he constantly 
and firmly believed that Napoleon would be overthrown before six 
months had passed. Judge then of his rapture when, at die beginning 
of 1813, he learnt of the disasters of the Beresina ! The taking of Paris 
and the fall of Napoleon almost sent him right off his head; he then 
allowed himself to make the most outrageous remarks to his wife 
and his sister. At last, after fourteen years of waiting, he had the in- 
expressible joy of seeing the Austrian troops re-enter Milan. In 
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obedience to orders issued from Vienna, the Austrian general received 
the Marchese del Dongo with a consideration bordering on respect. 
They hastened to offer him one of the highest posts in the govern- 
ment, and he accepted it as the payment of a debt. His elder son 
obtained a lieutenancy in one of the smartest regiments of the Austrian 
Monarchy; but the younger could never be persuaded to accept a 
cadetship that was offered him. 

This triumph, m which the Marchese exulted with peculiar in- 
solence, lasted only a few months and was followed by a humiliating 
reverse. He had never had any gift for pubhc affairs, and fourteen 
years spent in the country' m the company of hi* menstrvants, his 
lawyer, and his doctor, adde<J to the crabbedness of old age which 
had overtaken him, had turned him mto an utterly incompetent man. 
Now it is not possible, m an Austrian country, to keep an important 
post without havuig the kind of talent required for the slow and 
complicated, but lughly reasonable system of administration m this 
old monarchy. The blunders made by the Marchese del Dongo 
scandalized the staff of his department and even obstructed the course 
of pubhc business His ultra-monarchical utterances irritated die 
rank and file of the people, whom it was hoped to keep sunk m 
apathetic slumbers. 

One fine day he was informed that His Majesty had been graciously 
pleased to accept the resignation he had submitted of his post m the 
administration, ancf at the same time conferred on him the office of 
Second Grand Majordomo Major of the Lombardo-Venetian King- 
dom. The Marchese was fuuous at the abominable mjustice of which 
he w'as die victim. He, who had so bitterly denounced the liberty of 
the press, now published an open letter to a friend. Finally, he wrote 
to die Emperor to say dnt his ministers were playing hun false and 
were no better than Jacobins. Having done these dungs, he went 
sadly back to his casdc of Gnanta. 

He had one consolation. After the fall of Napoleon, certain power- 
ful personages in Milan had arranged for Conte Prina, a former 
minister of the King of Italy , and a man of the highest merit, to be 
brutally assaulted in the street. Conte Pietranera risked his own life 
to save die minister’s, who died from blows received from umbrellas, 
after an agony of five hours* duration. A priest, w ho was the Matchese 
del Dongo’s confcssoi, nuld have saved Pnna b\ opening the iron 
gate of the Church of SanGiovanm, m front of which die unfortunate 
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minister was dragged, and even left for a moment lying in the gutter 
in the middle of the street But this priest refused with jeers to open 
his gate, and six months later the Marchese had the happiness of 
securing a fine preferment for him. 

The Marchese detested hr* brothcr-m-law, Conte Pietranera, who, 
while possessing an income ot less than fifty loins, had die audacity to 
be quite content, presumed to show himself loyal to what he had 
loved all his hfe, and was insolent enough to preach that spirit of 
justice without respect of persons wluch die Marchese called an in- 
famous pitce of Jacobinism The Conte had refused to serve in the 
Austrian army, great stress was laid on this refusal, and a few montlis 
after die death oi Prina die same persons w ho had hired the assassins 
succeeded m getting General Pietranera dirown into prison There- 
upon the Contessa, his wife, obtained a passport and ordered post 
horses to take her to Vienna so as to tell the Impel or the truth 
Pnna’s assassins took fright, and one of them, a cousin of the Contess i f 
came to her at midmaht, an hour before she was to have started for 
Vienna, to bring her the order for her husband’s release Next da\, 
the Austrian General sent tor Conte Pietranera, received him with 
the greatest politeness, and assured him diat his pension as a retired 
officer would be pud to lnm without dtlay and on most advantageous 
terms The gallant General Bubna, an intelligent and waim-hearted 
man, appeared quite ashamed about the murder of Pnna and the 
Conte’s impiisonmcnt 

After tins sudden commotion, quelled bv the Contessa’s firmness 
of character, this couple lived as well as they could on the pension, 
which, thanks to General Bubna’s recommendation, was not too 
long in coming 

Fortunately, it so happened that, for five or six years past, -the 
Contessa had been on the most friendly terms with a very rich 
young man, who was ilso a close friend of die Cotite, and who did 
not fail tc place at their disposal die finest team of hnglish carnage 
horses to be seal at that time in Milan, lus box at the Scala theatre, 
and his house in the country But die Conte was vuy conscious of 
lus own valour, he was warm-hearted and impulsive by nature and 
easdv moved to anger, on such occasions he wr uld venture to make 
some very odd remarks. One day when he was out shooting with 
some young men, one of them, who had served under other flags 
than his own, began to make jesting allusions to the btavery of the 
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soldiers of the Cisalpine Republic. The Conte slapped his face; im- 
mediately a fight began, and the Conte, who, among all these young 
men, was the only one of his way of dunking, was killed. This 
species of duel gave rise to a great deal of talk, and the persons con- 
cerned m it made up their minds to go on a journey into Switzerland. 

That absurd form of courage which is called resignation, the 
courage of a fool who lc ts hunself be hanged without saying a word, 
was not one of the Contessas habits Furious at the death of her 
husband, she would ha\e hked Limercati, the rich \oung man who 
was her intimate friend, to take it into his head to journey likewise to 
Switzerland, and there to shoos or box die ears of Conte Pietrancra’s 
murderer. 

Limercati diought this plan supremely ridiculous, and the Contcssa 
realized that contempt had killed what affection she had felt for him. 
She redoubled her attentions to Limercati, she wanted to awaken 
love in him, and then lca\ c him m the lurch and fill him with despair. 
To make this project of revenge intelligible to French readers, I 
should sav that m Milan, in a country far removed from our own, 
people can still be driven to despair by love The C ontessa, who, 
in her widow’s weeds, verv easilv outshone all her rivals, flirted with 
all the young men of the first rank m soactv , and one of these, a certain 
Conte N — , who, from the first, had said that he found Limcrcatfs 
estimable qualities aatnflc heavy, and ratlnr too stiff and starchv for 
so wntty and intelligent a woman, tell madlv in love with her. She 
wrote to Limercati 

Will you for once act like an intelligent biing? Pray imayne that you 
have never known me. 

I ant, with perhaps a Itttle traie of ten ft mpt , your i ery humble servant. 

<rlNA PIF1RAM.R4 

After reading this note, Limcrc ui set off for one of hu country 
scats, his love rose to frenzy, he became quite mad and talked of 
blowing out his biaim, a thing unheard of m countries where 
people believe in hell On the ven next dav after his arrival he wrote 
to the Contcssa offering her his hand and his income of 200,000 lire. 
She sent him back his letter, with the seals unbroken, by Conte 
N — f s groom. Whercupoi Limercati spent three } cars on his estates, 
returning every other month to Milan, but without ever having the 
coinage to remain there, and boring all Ins fnends with his passionate 
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love for the Contessa and the circumstantial account of all the favours 
she had formerly shown him. At first, he used to add that she was 
ruining herself with Conte N — , and that such a connexion was bad 
for her reputation. As a matter of fact, the Contessa felt no sort of 
love at all for Conte N — and she told him as much as soon as she 
was quite sure of Limercati’s despair. The Conte, who was well 
acquainted with the ways of the world, begged her on no account to 
divulge the sad truth she had confided to him. ‘If you will be so 
extremely hind,’ he added ‘as to continue to receive me with all the 
outward civilities accorded to a recognized lover, I may perhaps be 
able to find a suitable position.’ * 

After tins heroic declaration the Contessa declined to avail herself 
any longer either of Conte N — ’s horses or of his opera box. But 
for fifteen years she had been accustomed to the most elegant style 
of living; she had now to solve that difficult, or rather impossible, 
problem : how to live in Milan on a pension of fifteen hundred francs. 
She left hci palazzo , took a couple of rooms on a filth floor, and 
dismissed all her servants, including even her per^pnil maid, whom 
she repliced bv a poor old woman who worked as a genet al servant. 
This sacrifice was in actual fact less heroic and less painful than it 
appears to us, m Milan poverty is not a subject for ridicule, and 
conseqnentlv d#es not present itself to timorous souls as the worst 
of evils. After some months of this noble poverty, during which 
she w as besieged by incessant letters from Iimercati, and indeed from 
C onto N — , who also wished to marry her, it happened that the 
Marchese d< 1 Dongo, who was as a rule most frightfully mean with 
moncs, got the idea that lus enemies might find some cause for 
exultition m his sister’s miserable plight What 1 a del Dongo rt duced 
to living on the pension that this court of Vienna, wdnch had given 
him so much cause for complaint, grants to the widows of its 
generals ! 

He wrote to tell her that a suite of rooms and an allowance worthy 
of his sister awaited her at the eastlc of Grianta.l he Contessa *s volatile 
mind embraced with enthusiasm the idea of this new mode of life. It 
was twenty vears since she had livid in that venerable castle nsmg 
majestically from among old chestnut trees planted in the days of the 
Sforzas. ‘There,’ she said to herself, ‘I shall find peace and quiet, and, 
at my age, is that not happiness?’ (As she had now reached the age of 
thirt\-onc, she thought the time had come for her to retire.) ‘On 
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that heavenly lake where I was bom, a happy and peaceful life at last 
awaits me.’ 

I do not know whether she was mistaken, but what is certain is 
that this passionate soul, which had just refused so lightly the offer of 
two huge fortunes, brought happiness to the castle of Grianta. Her 
two nieces were beside themselves with joy. ‘You have given me 
back the happy days of my youth/ said the Marchesa as she embraced 
her, ‘the day before you came, 1 felt a hundred years old/ 

The Contessa set out to visit, in Fabrizio’s company, all those 
enchanting spots in the neighbourhood of Grianta which have been 
so lnglily praised by traveller^: the Villa Mclzi on the other shore of 
the lake, opposite the castle, winch commands a fine view of it; 
higher up, the sacred wood of the Sfondrata; and the bold promon- 
tory separating the two arms of the lake, that of Como, so luxuriantly 
beautiful, and the other that runs towards Lecco, so austere, a sub- 
lime and charming spectacle, which the most renowned site in the 
w orld, the Hay of Naples, equals, but docs not surpass. 

It was with a feeling of ecstasy that the Contessa recaptured the 
memories of her early childhood and compared them with her 
sensations at that moment. 4 flic Lake of Como/ she said to herself, 
‘is not surrounded, like the Lake of Geneva, with wide tracts ofland 
enclosed and cultivated according to the most approved methods, 
calling up ideas of pioney and speculation. Here, on every side, I see 
hills of unequal height, covered all over with chimps of trees that 
chance has planted, and which the hand of man has never yet spoilt, 
and forced to yield a return. Among these hills so admit ably shaped, 
pressing on towards the lake down slopes of a strangely curious 
formation, I can preserve all the illusions of Tasso's and Ariosto’s 
descriptions. Everything is noble and tender, ever) thing speaks of 
love; nothing recalls the ugly spectacles of civilization. The villages 
half-way up the slopes are hidden in tall trees, and above the tree-tops 
rises the charming architecture of their graceful spires. If some tiny 
field, fifty paces at ross, comes here and there to interrupt the dumps 
of chestnuts and wild cherries, my satisfied eye sees growing on k 
plants more vigorous and happier than elsewhere. Beyond these hills, 
whose summits offer hermitages in every one of which one would 
like to dwell, my astonished eye perceives the peaks of the Alps, for 
ever covered m snow, and their cold austerity recalls so much of the 
sorrows of life as is needed to increase one’s present abounding joy. 
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The imagination is touched by the distant sound of church bells 
from some little village liiddcn among the trees; these sounds as they 
float across the water that softens their tone, take on a note of gentle 
melancholy and resignation, which seems to say ‘Life is fleeting; do 
not therefore show yourself so hard to please in face of the happiness 
at hand; make haste to enjoy it.* 

The language of these enchanting spots, which have not their 
like in all die world, restored to the Contessa the heart she had at 
sixteen. She could not conceive how she could have spent so many 
years without revisiting the lake. ‘Can it then mean/ she thought, 
‘that happiness has chosen for its refuge the years in which we are 
beginning to grow old?' She bought a boat which Fabrizio, the 
Marchesa and she decorated with their own hands, for in the midst 
of the extreme splendour maintaining in the house, there was no 
money available for anything. Since his disgrace the Marchcse del 
Dongo had been twice as keen on keeping up a show of aristocratic 
magnificence. For instance, in order to reclaim ten feet of land from 
the lake, near the famous avenue of plane trees, ig the direction of 
Cadenabbia, he was building an embankment, the estimate for which 
amounted to eighty thousand lire. At the end of this embankment 
there gradually rose a chapel modelled on die design of the famous 
Marchcse Cagnofa and built entirely of huge blocks of granite, and 
inside this chapel Marcbcsi, the sculptor then in vogue in Milan, 
was erecting a tomb for him on which numerous bas-reliefs would 
represent the brave feats of his ancestors. 

Fabrizio's elder brodier, the Marchesino Ascamo, tried to join the 
ladies m their excursions. But his aunt flung water over his powdered 
hair, and every day found some new trick to play on his gravity. 
In the end he relieved the merry troop, who dared not laugh m his 
presence, of the sight of Ins fat, pasty face. They supposed him to be 
the spy of his fadier the Marchcse, and it was necessary to humour 
that stern despot, who had been in a furious temper ever since his 
enforced retirement. 

Ascanio swore to be revenged on Fabrizio. 

There was a storm in which they were exposed to danger. Al- 
though they were extremely short of money, they paid the two boat- 
men generously to say nothing to the Marchcse. who was already 
showing much ill-temper at their taking his two daughters with 
them. They ran into anodier storm; the storms on diis beautiful lake 
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arc terrible and unexpected. Gusts of wind sweep suddenly out of die 
two mountain gorges situated on opposite sides of the lake and jom 
battle on the water. The Contessa wished to land in the midst of the 
squall and the claps of thunder; she claimed that if she were on top of 
a rock that stood by itself in the middle of the lake and was the 
size of a small room, she would witness a strange spectacle; she would 
see herself assailed on all sides by tumultuous waves. But in jumping 
out of the boat she fell into the water. Fabnzio dived in after her to 
save her, and bodi of them were carried a considerable distance. 
Drowning, no doubt, is not a pleasant experience; but boredom, 
taken by surprise, was banished from the feudal castle. 

The Contessa had become greatly enamoured of the primitive 
character of Father Blanks and his astrological pursuits. What little 
money remained to her after the purchase of the boat had been spent 
on buying a miniature telescope acquired as a bargain, and nearly 
every evening, with her nieces and Fabrizio, she would install herself 
on the platform of one of die Gothic towers of the casde. Fabrizio 
was the knowledgeable one of the party, and they spent many hours 
up there, very merrily, and out of reach of spies. 

It must be admitted that there were days when the Contessa did 
not address a word to anyone. She would be seen strolling under the 
tall chestnut trees lost m sombre musing; she had too lively an in- 
telligence not to feqj at times the boredom that comes Horn having no 
opportunity for an interchange of ideas. But next day she would be 
laughing again as she had laughed the day before. It was the lamenta- 
tions of her sister-m-law, the Marchesa, which made such a melan- 
choly impression on this naturally active, eager mind. 

‘Arc we then doomed to spend all the youth that is left to us m 
this gloomy castle!’ the Marchesa would exclaim. Before the Con- 
tessa’s arrival she had not even had the courage to feci such regrets. 

They lived in this way throughout the winter of 1814 to 1815. On 
two occasions, in spite of her poverty, die Contessa paid a few days’ 
visit to Milan. Her object was to see a marvellous ballet by Vigano, 
produced at die Scala, and the Marchesc did not forbid his wife to 
accompany her sister-in-law. They went to draw the quarterly 
instalments of the Contcssa’s little pension, and it was die poor widow 
of the Cisalpine general who lent a few sequins to the enormously 
wealthy Marchesa dd Dongo. These expeditions were delightful; 
they invited some of their old friends to dinner, and found consolation 
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in laughing at even thing, just like children. This Italian gaiety, so full 
of zest and whimsical light-heartedness, made them forget the 
atmosphere of sombre gloom which the countenances oftheMarchese 
and his elder son spread around them at Gnanta. Fabrizio, though 
barely sixteen, took the place of the master of the house very ad- 
mirably. 

On 7 March 181s, the ladies had been back for two days from a 
delightful little trip to Milan. They were walking along the fine 
avenue of plane trees which had recently been extended to the very 
edge of the lake A boat appeared, coming from the direction of 
Como, and making verv curious signals. One of the Marchcse’s 
agents sprang out on to the embankment. Napoleon had just landed 
in the Gulf ofJu.in Puropc was simple enough to be surprised at 
this event, which did not at all surprise the Marchcsc del Dongo. He 
wrote his sovereign a letter full of the most coidial effusions He 
placed his talents it his service together with a million of mono), 
and informed him once again tint his ministers wuc' Jacobns and 
in league v\ ith the ringleaders in Pam 

On 8 March, at six o’clock in tin morning, the Marchcsc, wearing 
all his orders, was making lus sou dictate to him the draft of a third 
political despatch He was solemnly occupied in tr inscribing it in 
lus tine, eareiul hand, on paper btuiiig the Sovereign’s effigy as a 
watermark At the vcr\ sime moment, F ibrizis) w is bung shown 
into ( onttssa Putrancra’s room 

‘I’m going iwa\ / he told lur, ’I’m going to )om tin tmperor, who 
is ilso King of Italy he was such a good friend to your husband. I 
shall go by wav of Switzerland Last night, at Mcmggio, my friend 
Vist, die dtalct ui birometers, give me his pissport Now vou must 
give me a few napoleons, for I’ve orilv a couple m>sclf But if neces- 
sary I shall go on foot ’ 

The Conte^sa wept with jo\ and anguish ‘Good gracious 1 ’ she 
cued, seizing Fabn/io’s hands m her own, ‘Whv did you have to 
get that idea in your head?’ 

She got up and went to fetch from her linen-cupboard, where it 
was carefully hidden, a little purse embroidered with pearls; it was 
all she possessed m the world. 

‘ Take it/ she said to Fabrizio, ‘but in heaven’s name, don’t go and 
get yourself killed. What would youi poor mother and 1 have left, 
if vou were taken from us 5 As for Napoleon’s succeeding, that. 
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my poor boy, is impossible; our gentlemen here will know very well 
how to destroy him. Didn’t you hear, a week ago, in Milan, the 
story of twenty-three plots to assassinate him, all so carefully planned, 
and from which he only escaped by a miracle? And at that time he 
was all-powerful. And you have seen that it wasn’t the will to ruin 
him that was lacking in our enemies; France was no longer of any 
account at all from the moment he left it/ 

It was in a tone of the keenest emotion that the Contessa spoke to 
Fabri/io of Napoleon’s future destiny. ‘In allowing you to go to 
join him/ she said, ‘I am sacrificing to him what is dearest to me in 
the world/ Fabrmo’s eves grew wet, he shed tears as he embraced 
the Contessa, but his determination to leave was not for one moment 
shaken. He explained effusively to this beloved friend ail the reasons 
which had decided him, reasons which we take the liberty of finding 
somewhat comical. 

‘Yesterday evening, it was just seven mmutes to six, we were strol- 
ling, as you know, by the shore of the lake along the plane-tree avenue, 
below the Casa Sommariva, and we were walking in a southerly 
direction. It was there tliat I first noticed, in die distance, the boat that 
was coining from Como, bearing such great news. As I gazed at this 
boat without diinking of the Emperor, and only envying die lot of 
those who arc free to travel, all at once I felt invsclf seized with a 
feeling of deep emotion. The boat touched ground, the agent said 
something in a low tone to my f *thcr, who changed colour, and 
took us aside to announce the terrible tines. 1 turned towards the lake 
with no other object but to hide the tears of joy diat were flooding 
my eyes. Suddenly, at an immense height in die sky and to my 
right, I saw an eagle, Napoleon’s bird. He was flying majestically 
past on his way to Switzerland and consequently towards Paris. 
“And I too/’ I said to im self there and then, ‘Twill cross Switzerland 
with the speed of an eagle, and l will go to offer that great mail a 
very little thing, but after all, the only thing I have to offer, the sup- 
port of my feeble arm. He wished to give us a country of our own 
and he loved my uncle/* At that instant, w'hilc 1 was still gazing at 
the eagle, in some strange way my tears ceased to flow. And the 
proof that diis idea is heaven-sent, is that at the same moment, without 
any need to deliberate, 1 made my decision and saw how 1 should 
make this journey. In the twinkling of an eye all the sorrows that, 
as you know, are poiSot ing my life, especially on Sundays, seemed 
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to be swept away as by a bieath from heaven, I saw the mighty 
figure of Italy raise herself from the mire in which the Germans 
keep her plunged,* she stretched out her mangled arms, still halt' 
loaded with chains, towards her King and Liberator, “And I, too/* I 
said to myself, “the as yet unknown son of that unhappy mother, 
I will go forth to conquer or to die beside that Man of Destiny, who 
sought to cleanse us from the scorn that is heaped upon us by even 
the most enslaved and die vilest among the inhabitants of Europe,” 

‘You know,* he added, dropping his voice, drawing nearer to the 
Contessa, and gazing fixedly upon her with eyes from which fire 
was darting, Sou know that \oung chestnut tree which my mother, 
in the winter in which I was born, planted herself on the edge of the 
big stream in our forest, two leagues from heie. Before doing any- 
thing else, I wanted to visit it. “The spring is not too far advanced,” 
I said to myself. “W^ll then, if my tree is m leaf, diat shall be a sign 
for me I too must emerge from that state of torpor in which I am 
languishing in this cold and dreary castle.” Don’t you feci that these 
old blackened w r alls, the svmbols now as they wtre once the in- 
struments of tyranny% arc a true image of the dreariness of winter p 
Thev arc to me what winter is to my tree. 

‘Would you believe it, Gin Yesterday evening at half past seven 
I reached my chestnut, it had leaves upon it, pretty htde leaves that 
were alreadv quite big; 1 kissed diem, but without harming them. I 
turned the soil reverently around this beloved tree- Immediately 
after, full of a new enthusiasm, I went over the mountain. I came to 
Menaggio, I needed a passport to enter Switzerland The time had 
flown, it w as already one o’clock m the morning when I found my self 
at Vasi’s door. I thought I should have to knock for a long time to 
wake him; but he was still up with three of his friends. At the first 
word* 1 uttered: “You are gomg to join Napoleon!” he cried, and 
fell on my neck. 1 he others too embraced me with rapture. “Why am 
I married?” one of them remarked.’ 

Contessa Putranera had grown thoughtful; she felt she ought to 
put forward a few objections. If Fabnzio had had the least experience 
of the w T orld, he would have seen quite well that the Contessa herself 
had no faith m the sound reasons she hastened to give him. But, 
failing experience, he had determination; he die 1 not condescend 

* The speaker is a passionate individual; he is rendering in prose a few lmes 
of the famous poet Monti. 
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even to listen to her arguments. The Contessa was soon reduced to 
making Inm promise that he would at least inform Ins mother of his 
intention. 

‘She will tell my sisters about it, and the) will betra) my secret 
without knowing it/ cried Fabnzio with a sort of heroic disdain 

‘Please speak with more respect/ said the Contessa, smiling through 
her tears, ‘of the sex that will make your fortune. For men will never 
find you sympathetic, you have too much fire to appeal to prosaic 
souls/ 

The Marchcsa burst into tears on learning of her son’s strange 
plan, she could not appreciate its heroism, and did everything she 
could to keep him from going When she w as con vmced that nothing 
in the world, except the wails of a prison, would prevent him from 
leasing, she handed over to him what little money she possessed. 
Then she remembered that she had m her keeping, since the dav 
before, some eight or ten small diamonds worth perhaps ten thousand 
lire, which the Marchese had entrusted to her to tale to Milan to be 
set Fabrmo’s sisters came mto their mother's room while the 
Contessa was sewing these diamonds into our hero’s travelling coat. 
He handed the poor wom<*n back their scanty store of napoleons. 
His sistets were so enthusiastic over his plan, they embraced him 
with such loud cries of jo\ that lie picked up the few diamonds that 
still remained to b^ bidden and tried to go off there and then. 

‘You will give me away without knowing it/ he said to his sisters. 
‘Since l have so much mone) , ther* ’s no need for me to take an\ 
clothes, they can be got an) where ’ He embraced these people who 
were so dear to him and set oft at once without even attempting to 
go back to his room He walked so fist, m < -instant fear of hang 
followed bv men on horseback, that he reached Lugano that ver\ 
evening Thinks to God, he was now m a Swiss city, and no longer 
in dread of bung assaulted on the lonclv road by constables m his 
father’s pa> From tins place, he wiote him a fineh wooded lettci, 
an act of childish weakness that gave substance to the Marchese’s 
anger. 

Fabrizio took die post, and travelled through the Sauit-Gothard 
pass; his progress was rapid, and he entered France by way of Pontar- 
her. The Emperor was in Pans, and there Fabrmo’s troubles began. 
He had started out with the firm intention of speaking to the Em- 
peror; it hal never errssed his mind that this might be a difficult 
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thing to do. In Milan he used to see Prince Eug&ne ten times a day, 
and could easily have spoken to him. In Paris, he went every morning 
to the courtyard of die Tuileries to watch the reviews held by 
Napoleon; but he was never able to get anywhere near the Emperor. 
Our hero imagined that all the French were as deeply disturbed as 
himself by the extreme peril to which the country was exposed. At 
table in the hotel in which he was staying he made no mystery of his 
plans or his devotion. He met some young men who were very 
pleasant and kind, still more enthusiastic than himself, and who, in a 
very few days, succeeded in robbing him of all the money he pos- 
sessed. Fortunately, out of sheer modesty, he had not mentioned the 
diamonds given him by his mother. 

On the morning when, after an orgy of the night before, he found 
out that he had certainly been robbed, he bought a fine pair of 
horses, engaged an old soldier, one of the horse-dealer’s grooms, as 
his servant, and, filled with contempt for the well-spoken young men 
of Paris, set out to join the army. He knew nothing except that it 
was mustering near Maubcugc. No sooner liad # he reached the 
frontier than he felt it would be absurd for him to stay in a house, 
busy warming himself in front of a good fire, while the soldiers 
were camping out of doors. In spite of all that lus servant, who was 
not lacking in common sense, could say to him, he rashly hurried 
off to join the bivouacs on the extreme edge of tjie frontier, on the 
road into Belgium. No sooner had he reached the fust battalion that 
was stationed by the side of the road than the soldiers began to stare 
at tliis young civilian about whose dress there was nothing that 
suggested uniform. Night was falling, a cold wind was blowing. 
Fabrizio wait up to a tire and offered to pay for hospitality. The 
soldiers gazed at each other, amazed more than anything at the idea 
of payment, and good-naturedly made room for him by the fire. 
His servant constructed a shelter for him. 

An hour later, however, the regimental sergeant-major happening 
to pass within range of the bivouac, the soldiers went to report to 
him the arrival of this stranger who spoke bad French. The sageant- 
major questioned Fabrizio, who spoke to him of his enthusiasm for 
the Emperor in an accent tlut aroused grave suspicions. Thereupon 
this N.C.O. requested him to go with him to die Colonel, whose 
headquarters were in a neighbouring farm. Fabrizio’s servant came 
up with the two horses. The sight of them seemed to impress the 
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sergeant-major so forcibly that he immediately changed his mind, 
and began to question the servant. The Utter, an old soldier, guessing 
at once what was his questioner’s plan of campaign, spoke of the 
influential protection his master enjoyed, adding that no one, for sure, 
was going to prig his fine horses from him. At once a soldier sum- 
moned by the sergeant-major caught hold of the servant by the collar; 
another soldier took charge of the horses, and the sergeant-major, 
in a very stem manner, ordered Fabnzio to follow and not to answer 
back 

Alter making him cover a good league on foot m the darkness 
seemingly rendered more intense by the files of the bivouacs which 
lit up the horizon on every side, the sergeant-major handed Fabnzio 
over to an officer of the constabulary who, with a solemn air, asked 
him for his papers Fabnzio produced lus passport, winch described 
him as a dealer in barometers, travelling with his wares 

‘What fools they are!* cried the officer. ‘This really is a bit too 
thick f * 

He put a number of questions to our hcio, who spoke of the Em- 
peror and of Liberty in terms of the keenest enthusiasm; where- 
upon the officer was seized with a fit of uncontrollable laughter. 

‘Upon my word, sou’rc not too clever, my lad!* he cried ‘It’s 
rather too much to believe they would venture to send us )oung 
simpletons like ygu !’ And m spite of all that Fabnzio, who w r orc 
himself out explaining that lie was not really a dealer m barometers, 
could say to him, the officer sent him to the prison at B — , a small 
town in the neighbourhood, where our hero arrived about three 
o’clock m the niormng, beside himself with r u;e and half-dead w ith 
exhaustion. 

Fabnzio, at first astounded and then funous, understanding ab- 
solutely nothuig of what was happening to lum, spent thirty-three 
long days m tins wretched prison. He wrote letter after letter to the 
commandant of the place, and it was the gaoler’s wife a handsome 
Flemish woman of six-and-thirt) , who undertook to deliver them 
But is she had no desire whatever to get so nut -looking a soung 
fellow shot, and as, moreover, he paid her well, she did not fail to 
tlirow all these letters into the fire. At a very late hour m the evening, 
she would deign to come in and listen to the prisoner's complaints. 
She had told her husband that the \oung greenhorn had money, 
whereupon the prudent gaoler had allowed her a free hand. She 
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availed herself of this permission and received a few gold napoleons, 
for the sergeant-major had taken nothing except the horses, and the 
police officer had confiscated nothing at all. 

One afternoon m the month of June Fabnzio heard a violent 
cannonade in the distance. So they weie fighting at last! His heart 
leapt with impatience. He also heard a great deal of noise in the 
town; as a matter of fact a big movement of troops was being effec- 
ted, three divisions were passing through B — .When, about eleven 
o’clock, the gaolers wife came m to share his troubles, Fabrizio was 
even more pleasant to hrr than usual Then seizing hold of htr 
hands, he said: ‘IIclp me get out of here, I swear on my honour to 
return to prison as soon as the fighting has stopped/ 

‘That’s all my eve* Have you the needful 

He looked troubled, he did not know what the word needful 
meant The gaoler’s wife, seeing his reaction, concluded that he 
Aust be m low water, and instead of talking of gold napoleons as 
she had intended talked now only of hones 

‘listen/ she said to him, ‘if you can put down ajiundred francs, 
I will place a double napoleon on each eye of the corporal who is 
coming to relieve the guard during the night He won't be able to 
see you getting out of prison, and if his regiment is due to march 
to-morrow, he will agree ’ 

The bargain was quickly struck The gaoler’s wife even agreed to 
lude Fabnzio in her own room, from winch he could more casiK 
make his escape the following morning. 

The next day, before dawn, the worn in in a tender mood said to 
Fabnzio- ‘Mv dear boy, vou arc still far too young to carry on this 
vile trade Take my advice, don’t go back to it again !’ 

‘But for goodness’ sake*’ exclaimed F ibnzio ‘Is it then a cume 
to wL>h to defend one’s country' ?f 

‘That’s enough Always remember that I saved your life Your 
case was clear; you would have been shot But don’t say a word to 
anyone, or you will lose my husband and me our job And above all, 
don’t ever repeat your silly talc about being a gentleman of Milan 
disguised as a dealer m barometers, it’s too stupid. Now listen well. 
I’m going to give you the uniform of a hussar who died two days 
ago in the prison Open your lips as little as you possibly can, but if, 
after all, a sergeant or an officer questions you in such a way as to 
force you to answer, say that you’ve been lying ill in the house of a 
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peasant who took you in out of chanty when you were shivering 
with fever in a ditch by the roadside If your answer doesn't satisfy 
them, then add that you are going to rejoin your regiment. You may 
perhaps be arrested on account of your accent; then say that you were 
born in Piedmont, that you're a conscript who was left behind in 
France last vear and all that sort of thing * 

For the first time, after thirty-three days of blind furv, Fabnzio 
grasped the key to all that had happened to him They took him for a 
spy 1 He argued with the gaolei ’s w if e, who was m a very tender mood 
that morning and finally, while armed with a needle she was taking in 
the hussar's uniform to fit him, he gave the astonished woman a 
very clear account of his adventures She believed him for a moment; 
he had so innocent an air, he looked so handsome in his hussar’s urn* 
form 

’Since you are so vcr\ eagei to fight/ she said to him at length, 
Inlf-convmccd, ‘you rc ally should have enlisted m a regiment the 
moment you reached Pans You had onh to stand a sergeant a dnnk 
ind the whole affur would hive been settled’ The gaoler’s wife 
added much good advice for the future and finalh , at the first streak 
of dawn, she let Fabnzio out of her house, after making him swear a 
hundred times over that he w ould never mention her name, whatever 
happened As soon as Fibnzio hid left the little town, marching 
jauntil> along wjth the hussar's sabre under his arm, he began to feci 
*omc qualms ‘Hen am I’, he said to himself, ‘with the uniform and 
the marching orders ot a hussar who dud in prison, to winch he was 
committed, so they si), tor stealing a cow and some silver spoons 
and forks I have, so to speak, inherited his identity ... and that 
without wishing it or expecting it in any Way* Beware of prisons! 
The omen is clear, I shall have much to suffer from prisons!’ 

Not an hour had pused suite Fabrmo’s paitmg from his bene- 
factress wheu the ram began to fall so htavilv that the new hussar 
tould scircely manige to get along, encumbered as he was bv a 
pair ot tlums\ boots which had not been made lor him Happening 
to meet a peasant mounted upon a sorrv hack, he bought the animal, 
explaining that he wanted it by means of sigas The gaoler’s wife had 
iccommended him to speak as little as possible, on account of his 
accent. 

That day the army, which had just won the battle of Ligny, was 
marching straight on Brussels It was the eve of die battle ofWatcrloo. 
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Towards mid-day, with the downpour of rain still continuing, he 
heard the sound of the guns. This happy chance entirely drove out 
of his memory the frightful moments of despair in which so unjust 
an imprisonment had recently plunged him. He rode on until night 
was far advanced, and then, as he was beginning to gam a little 
common sense, he went to seek a lodging in a peasant’s house a long 
way off the main road. This peasant wept and pretended that every- 
thing had been taken from him. Fabnzio gave him a crown, and he 
found some barley. ‘My horse is no beauty !’ Fabnzio said to himself, 
‘but what does that matter he might easily take the fancy of some 
sergeant-major’, and he went to lie down in the stable by its side. 
An hour before dawn the next day, Fabrizio was on the road, and by 
dint of patting and fondling his horse he succeeded in making it trot 
About five o’clock he heard the cannonade; it was the prelude to 
Waterloo. 



chapter 3 : The Guns of Waterloo 


F abrizio soon came upon some vwandteres , and the deep 
gratitude he felt towards the gaoler’s wife at B — moved him 
to speak to them. He asked one of them where he would find 
the 4th Regiment of Hussars, to which he belonged. 

‘You would do just as well not to be in such a hurry, young soldier/ 
said the eantimere , touched by Fabrizio’s pallor and his attractive 
c yes. ‘Your wrist is not yet strong enough for the sabre-thrusts they’ll 
be givmg today. All the same, if you had a musket, I don’t say you 
couldn’t perhaps let off your round as well as any of them.’ 

This advice did not please Fabn/io, but, however much he urged 
on his horse, he could go no faster than the cantinierc in her cart. 
From tune to time the sound of the guns seemed to come nearer and 
prevented them from hearing each other speak, for Fabrizio was so 
beside himself with enthusiasm and happiness that he had resumed 
the conversation E ich woid from the canttmere increased his happi- 
ness twofold by making him understand it. With the exception of his 
real name and his escape from prison, he ended b) confiding every- 
thing to this woman who seemed so hind. She was very much 
astonished and did not understand anydung at all of what this hand- 
some young solder was telling her. 

‘I see what it is,’ she exclaimed it length with an air of triumph. 
‘You’ie a >oimg civilian who has fallen m love with the wife of 
some captun m the 4th Hussars. Your lady-love will have made you 
a present of the uniform vou’re wearing an I you’ie hurrying after 
her. As sure as God’s in heaven, you’ve never been a soldier, but, 
like the decent lad you arc, since your regiment's under fire, you 
want to join it and not let them thmk you’re a milksop.’ 

Fabrizio agreed with everything, it was his only wav of getting 
good advice ‘1 know nothing at all of the wavs of these French 
people/ he said to himself, ‘and it I’m not guided by someone, I shall 
manige to get my self thrown into prison again, and they’ll steal my 
horse.’ 

‘First of all, my lad/ said the cantmutc , who was becoming more 
and more of a friend to hnn, ‘confess diat you’re not yet tw r cnty-one; 
ar the very most you might be seventeen ’ 

This was die truth, and Fabrizio willmgly admitted it. 
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‘Then you’re not even a conscript; it’s merely because of Madame’s 
bright eyes that you’re going to get your bones broken. Bless my 
soul, she doesn’t ask for much. If you’ve still got some of those 
yellow-boys she handed you, you must first of all buy yourself 
another horse. Look how your old screw pricks up its ears when the 
booming of the guns comes a little closer. That one there is a peasant’s 
horse, it’ll be the death of y ou the moment you reach the lme. 1 hat 
white smoke you see over there above the hedge, that’s the infantry 
firing, my boy ! So get yourself ready to be in a fine stew when you 
hear the bullets whistling round you. You’d do as well too to have a 
bite while you have the time.’ 

Fabrrno followed this advice, and handing a napoleon to the 
woman, begged her to take what was owing 

’It makes your heart bleed to see him !’ cried the woman. ‘ The poor 
lad doesn’t even know how to spend his money. You’d well deserve 
it after grabbing vour money, I made my Cocotte go off at a 
gallop. I’m damned if your screw could follow me. What would you 
do, you silly boob\, when you saw me scampcnng«off? You must 
learn that when the big brutes growl you should never show 
your gold. Look here,' she added, "here’s eighteen francs, fifty cen- 
times, and your breakfast costs you thirty sous. Now r , wc shall soon 
have some horses for sale If the animal is a small one, you’ll give ten 
francs for it, and m any case not more than twenty, even if it should 
be the horse of the Four Sons of Aymon ’ 

Breakfast over, the vivandierc , who was still holding forth, was 
uiteirupted by a woman who had come across die fields, and now 
stepped on to the road. 

‘Hi, there 1* the woman shouted ‘Hullo, Margot ! Your Oth Light 
Horse arc over on the right.’ 

*1 must leave you, my boy,’ said the 1 ivandterc to out hero, ‘but in 
honest truth I feel sorry for you I’ve taken quite a liking to you, 
Wow me if I haven’t. You don’t know a dung about anything, and 
you’re going to get caught out, as sure as God’s in heaven ! Come 
along to the 6th Light with me.* 

‘I quite realize that 1 know nothing,’ Fubnzio answered, ‘but I 
want to fight, and I’m determined to go over there towards that 
white smoke.’ 

‘Look how your horse is twitch mg his ears! As soon as he gets 
over there, however litde strength he has, he’ll prove too strong for 
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you to handle, he’ll start galloping, and heaven knows where he’ll 
lcid you. Will you be guided by me* As soon as you find yourself 
among the soldier boss, pick up a musket and a cartridge pouch, get 
down beside the men and do what they do, and do it exactly like 
them. But, good Lord, I bet you don’t even know how to bite open a 
cartridge/ 

Fabnzio, though stung to the quick, admitted all the same to his 
new friend that she had guessed rightly . 

‘1 lie poor lad! he’ll be killed straight off, and that’s God’s truth; 
it won’t take long You really must come with me/ went on the 
cantmurc in a tone of authority. 

‘But I want to fight/ 

"And you shall fight too , w h v the 6th I ight is famous for that and 
there’s fighting enough today for c\ci yone ’ 

‘But shall we soon get to the regiment*’ 

In a quarter of an hour at the most ’ 

‘With this good woman’s recommendation/ said Fabnzio to him- 
self, ‘my ignorance of every thing won’t make them take me for a 
spy, and I shall get a chance of fighting/ At tliat moment the noise of 
the guns redoubled, each volley following str light on top of the last. 
‘It’s like saying one’s beads/ said Fabnzio. 

‘We’re beginning to hear the infantry fire quite plainly now/ said 
the cantmurc , gvwmg a flick of her whip to her little horse, which 
seemed quite excited bv the firing 

The cantmurc tumid to the right and took a side road that led 
through the fields, there was a toot of mud m it, the little cart 
seemed on the verge of getting stuck fast. Faurizio gave a shove to 
the wheel. His horse fell twict . Soon the road, although less full of 
water, was nothing more than a path across the turf Fabnzio had not 
gone five hundred paces when his nag stopped short. It was a corpse, 
lying across the pith, wlmh tcinfud horse and rider alike, 

Fabrizio’s face, which was naturally very pale, took on a very 
decidedly greenish tinge I he cantmurc , aftc r looking at the dead 
man, said, as though speaking to herself ‘1 hat’s not one of our 
Division/ Then, raising liei ey es to look at our hero, she burst out 
laughing. 

*Aha, my boy !’ she cried. ‘There’s a titbit for you!* Fabrmo re* 
mained as if petrified by horror. What struck him most was the 
dirtiness of the feet of tins corpse which had already been stripped of 
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its shoes and left with nothing but a miserable pair of trousers all 
stained with blood. 

‘Come nearer/ said the cantinierc , ‘get off your horse, you’ll have 
to get used to such things. Look/ she cried, ‘he’s got it in the head/ 

A bullet, entering on one side of the nose, had come out by the 
opposite temple, and disfigured the corpse in a hideous fashion, 
leaving it with one eye still open. 

‘Get off your horse then, lad/ said the cantinierc , ‘and give him a 
shake of the hand, and sec if he’ll return it/ 

Without hesitating, although almost ready to give up the ghost 
from disgust, Fabrizio flung himself off his horse and taking the hand 
of the corpse gave it a vigorous shake. Then he stood still as though 
no life was left in him. He did not feci he had the strength to mount 
his horse again. What most particulaily horrified him was that still 
open eye. 

‘The vivandiere will think me a coward/ he said to himself bitterly. 
But he felt it impossible to make any movement^ he would have 
fallen down. It was a frightful moment; Fabrizio was on the point of 
going offinto a dead faint. The vivandiere noticed this, jumped lightly 
down from her little vehicle, and without saying a word, held out to 
him a glass of br&fidy which he swallowed at a gulp. He was able to 
remount his nag, and went on his way again without speaking. The 
vivandiere glanced at him now and again out of the corner of her eye. 

‘You shall fight tomorrow, my boy,’ she said at length, ‘today 
you shall stay with me. You can see very well the business of sol- 
diering is something you’ll have to learn.’ 

‘On die contrary, I want to start fighting at once/ said our hero in 
a sombre tone that seemed to the vivandiere to augur well. The noise 
of the guns grew twice as loud and seemed to be coming nearer. 
The explosions were beginning to form a sort of figured bass; there 
was no interval between one explosion and the next, and above this 
figured bass, which resembled the roar of a torrent in the distance, 
the sound of musketry firing could be clearly distinguished. 

At this point the road began to wind dirough a spinney. The 
vivandiere saw diree or four of our soldiers coming towards her as 
fast as their legs could carry them. She jumped briskly down from 
her cart and ran to hide herself fifteen to twenty paces from the road. 
She crouched down in a hole which had been left where a big tree 
had recently been uprooted. ‘Now/ thought Fabrizio, ‘I shall sec 
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whether I am a coward!’ He stopped by the side of the little cart 
wluch the woman had abandoned and drew his sabre. The soldiers 
paid no attention to him and passed at i run alongside the wood, to 
the left of the road. 

‘I hey ’re ouis,’ said the vwanixac calmly, as she came bach, quite 
breathless, to her little cart. ‘If youi horse could manage to gallop. 
I’d say to you: push on ahead to the end of the wood, and see if 
there’s anyone on the plain.* Fabrizio did not wait to be told twice. 
He tore ofF a branch from a poplar, stripped off its leaves and began 
to belt bis horse with all lus might. For a moment the nag broke 
into a gallop, then fell back into its usual slow trot. The vivandure 
put her horse into a gdlop. ‘Stop, will sou, stop!’ she called out to 
Fabrizio. Soon they were both of them clear of the w^ood. As they 
reached die edge of the plain tnev heaul die most frightful din, guns 
md muskets thundered on evtr\ side - to right, to left, and behind 
them - and as the spinney out of wluch they were emerging stood on 
i mound rismq tight to ten feet above die plain, the) had a fairly 
good view of a corner of the battle , but there w as m fact no one to be 
seen m the meadow be send the wood. Ihis mendow was bordered, 
about 1 thousand paces away, by a long line of willows, with thickly 
clustering leaves. Above die willows appeared a cloud of white 
smoke which now and then rose whirling into the sky. 

‘If onlv I knoyr where the regiment was,’ said the cant wit re, some- 
what at a loss. ‘It won’t do to eo strai ;ht across this great meadow. 

the wa\,’ she. said to Fabrizio, ‘if vou see one of the enenn, stick 
him with the point of )our sabre, don’t go and amuse v ourself b) 
slashing at him.* 

At this moment the lantniun caught sight of die four soldiers we 
have just mentioned, they were coming out of the wood on to 
the plain to tin left of the road One of them was on horseback. 

‘I hcic’s just what }ou want,’ she sud to Fabrizio. ‘Hi, there!’ 
she called to the ni in on the horse, ‘come over licic ami have a glass 
of brand}.’ The soldiers approached. 

‘Where’s the 6th Light?* she called out. 

‘Over there, five minutes awa\, across that canal which runs along 
by the willows; and by the wa\, their Colonel Macon has just been 
killed.’ 

‘You there, will )ou take five francs for )our horse?’ 

‘Five francs! Youie not half tunny, my good woman. An 
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officer’s horse I mean to sell for five napoleons 'within the next 
quarter of an hour/ 

‘Give me one of your napoleons/ said the vivandiere to Fabrizio. 
Then going up to the mounted soldier, she said to him: ‘Dismount 
quickly, here’s your napoleon/ 

The soldier dismounted, Fabrizio leapt gaily into the saddle and 
the vivandiere unstrapped the little portmanteau which was on the 
nag. 

‘Give me a hand, }ou fellows!’ she said to the soldiers* ‘Is that 
the way you leave a lady to do all the work !’ 

But no sooner had the captured horse felt the weight of the 
portmanteau than he began to rear, and Fabrizio, who was an 
excellent horseman, had need of all his strength to hold him. 

‘That’s a good sign/ said the vivandiere. ‘The gentleman is not 
Used to being tickled by portmanteaus/ 

‘A general’s horse/ exclaimed the man who had sold him, *a 
horse that’s worth ten napoleons if he’s worth a farthing/ 

‘Here are twenty francs/ said Fabrizio, who wa^ beside himself 
with joy at feeling lus legs astride a really lively horse. 

Just at that moment a round shot landed amongst the row of 
willows, striking them slantwise; and Fabrizio enjoyed the curious 
sight of seeing all die little branches flying to left and right as if thev 
had been sliced off by a scythe. 

‘Look, there’s the good old cannonade pushing forward/ said 
the soldier to him as he took the twenty francs. It was now about 
two o’clock. 

Fabrizio was sail under the spell of this strange spectacle when a 
group of generals, followed by a score of hussais, came galloping 
across one comer of the huge field on the edge of wliich he had 
halted. His horse neighed, reared two or three times m succession, then 
began jerking lus head and tugging violently at the bridle that was 
holding him back. ‘All right, here we go!’ said Fabrizio to himself. 

The horse, left to its own devices, dashed off at full speed to 
join die cscoit diat was following the generals. Fabrizio counted 
four gold-laced hats. A quarter of an hour later, from a few words 
said by one hussar to his neighbour, Fabrizio gathered that one of 
these generals was the famous Marshal Ney. His haj piness was at its 
height; he could not, however, make out wdiich one of the generals 
was the Marshal. He would have given everything in the world to 
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know, but he remembered that he ought not to speak. The escort 
pulled up to get across a wide ditch, left full of water from the rain 
of the previous day. It was bordered by tall trees and formed the 
left-hand boundary of the field on the farther side of which Fabrizio 
had bought the horse. Nearly all the hussars had dismounted; the 
bank of the ditch was very steep and extremely slippery, and the 
water lay quite three or four feet below the level of the field. Fabrizio, 
absent-minded in his joy, was thinking more of Marshal Ncy and of 
gloi \ r than of his horse which, being highly excited, jumped into the 
canal, and sent the water spurting up to a considerable height. One 
of die gcncials was completely drenched by the column of water 
and swore aloud: ‘Devil take the damned brute!’ Fabrizio felt deeply 
hurt by this insult. ‘Can I ask lnm to apologize?* he wondered. 

Meanwhile, to prove he was not so clumsy after all, he tried to 
make his horse climb up the opposite bank of die ditch; but this 
Tose perpendicularly up, and was five or six feet high. He had to 
abandon the attempt. T hen he rode upstream, with the water coming 
up to his horse’s head, and finally came upon a sort of dnnking- 
place for cattle. By this gentle slope he was easily able to reach the 
field on the other side of the dike. He was the first man of the escort 
to appear there. He started to trot proudly along the bank. Down 
bclow T , m the dike, die hussars were floundering about, somewhat 
embarrassed byjdicir position, for in many places the water was 
five feet deep. Two or three hor^s to^k fright and tried to swim, 
thus making an appalling mess A sergeant noticed die manoeuvre 
that this raw joungster, who looked so little like a soldier, had just 
carru d out. 

‘Get back on your horses !* he called out. ‘1 here is a drinking place 
on the left.* And gradually the whole party crossed over. 

On reaching the farther bank, Fabrizio had found the generals 
there by themselves. The noise of the guns seemed to him to be 
getting twice as loud. He could hardly hear die general whom he 
had given such a soaking, and who now shouted in his ear: 

‘Where did you get that horse?* 

Fabrizio was so agitated that he replied in Italian: 

‘L ’/»0 comprato poco fa* (I bought it a little while back.) 

‘What’s that you sav?’ shouted the general. 

But at that moment the dm became so terrific that Fabrizio could 
not answer him. We n.ust admit that our hero was very little of a 
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hero at this juncture. However, fear came to him only as a secondary 
emotion, he was pnncipally shocked by the noise, which hurt his 
cars. The escort broke into a gallop. They were crossmg a large 
patch of tilled land which lay beyond the dike, and this field was 
strewn with bodies. 

‘The rcd-coars! the red-coats'* the hussars of the escort shouted 
gleefully, and at first Fabrizio did not understand. Then he noticed 
that as a matter of fact almost all these bodies wore red uniforms. 
One detail made him shudder with horror: he noticed that many of 
these unfortunate ‘tcd-coats’ weic still alive. They were calling out, 
evidently asking for help, but no one stopped to give it to them. 
Our hero, being most humane, took infinite pains to see that Jus 
horse did not plant Ins hoof on any' red uniform. The escort halted, 
Fabrizio, who was not paying sufficient attention to his duties as a 
soldier, went galloping on with his c)cs fixed on one of these poor 
wounded wretches 

‘Halt there, vou infernal voting ass!’ the sergeant shouted to lnm. 

Fabrmo disioveied that he was twenty paces on t lft generals* right 
front, and precisely in the direction 111 which thev gazing through 
their field-glasses As he came hack to take his place at the tail of the 
other hussais, who had halted a few paces to the rear, he noticed the 
stoutest of these generals speiking to his neighbour, also a general, 
in a tone of authonts and almost of reprimand, he w is swearing. 
Fabrizio could not restrain his auioutv; and, 111 spite of the w\u rung 
not to speak, whnli his friend the gaolei’s mate had given him, he 
prepared a short sentence in good French, quire coirect, and said to 
him* 

‘Who is that general maktitq mincemeat of die one next to lum** 

‘Why to be sure it’s the Marshal f * 

‘What Marsh il~* 

‘Marshal Nc y , you blockhead ! Wh> , \v here have y ou been serving 
up to now 7 * 

Fabrizio, altnough extremely sensitive, had no thought of resenting 
this insult; he was traziner, lost in childish admiration, at this famous 
Prince de la Moskowa, the ‘biavcst of the brave*. 

Suddenly they all moved off at a full gallop. A few minutes later 
Fabrizio saw, twenty paces ahead of him, a piece of tilled land that 
was being ploughed up in a singular fashion. The bottoms of the 
furrows weye full of water, and the very damp soil that formed the 
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ridges of these furrows was flying about in little black lumps flung 
three or four feet into die air. Fabrizio noted this curious effect as he 
was passing; then his mind turned to dreaming of the Marshal and 
his glory. He heard a slurp cry dose by him; it was two hussars 
falling struck by shot; and when he looked round at them, they were 
already twenty paces bclund the escort. What seemed to him hoinble 
was a horse streaming with blood that was writhing on the ploughed 
land, its hooves entangled in its own entrails. It tried to follow* the 
otln r horses; the blood ran down into the mire. 

‘Ah! so I am under file at last,’ he said to himself, *1 have seen the 
firing!’ he repeated with a sense of satisfaction. ‘Now I am a real 
soldier.* At that moment, the escort began to go at a tearing pace, 
and our hero realized that it w as shot from the guns that was making 
the earth fly up all around him. He looked in vain in the direction 
from whuh the shots were commg. He saw the wlutc smoke of the 
bitterv an enormous distance aw a), and, m the midst of the steady 
and continuous rumble produced by the firing of die guns, he 
denied to hear voiles s of shot much closer at hand. He could not 
mike head or tail of whit was happening. 

At that moment, the generals and then esc ort dropped down into 
a line filled with w iter which ran five feet below the level of the 
flam 

r Jlu Marshal ^halted and took another look through his glasses. 
This time Fabrizio could exaunn hint at his leisure. He found him 
to be very fair, with a huge red fa c. ‘We haven’t any faces like that 
m Itils,’ he said to himself ‘With m\ pale cheeks and my auburn 
hair, I slnll never look like that,’ he added sauly. To him these words 
implied. ‘I shall never be a hero.’ He looked at the hussars; with 
one exception, the) all hid fair moustaches If Fabrizio was gazing 
at the hussjts, they too were ill ol them looking at him. Their stares 
nude lum blush and, to get i id of his embarrassment, he turned 
his head towards the menu He re \\ ere w idcl\ extended lines of men 
m red, but w hat grcutly surprised h ini svas tha t! i 'sc men seemed to be 
of very short stature. Their long files, which were regiments or 
divisions, appeared no higher than hedge's. A line of red-coated 
cavalry was coining forwards at a trot and making towards the 
sunken road Jong which the Marshal and Ins escort had begun to 
nuke their way slowly, floundering in the mud. The smoke made 
it impossible to distinguish anything m the dticction in which they 
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were advancing. Now and then a few men moving at a gallop could 
be seen standing out against tbs background of wbte smoke 

Suddenly, from the direction of the enemy, four men could be 
seen approaching at a tearing pace. ‘Ah ! we are being attacked/ he 
said to himself, then he saw two of these men addressing the Marshal. 
One of the generals on the latter’s staff set off at a gallop towards the 
enemy, followed by two hussars of the escort and by die four men 
who had just come up. On the other side of a little dike which their 
whole party crossed, Fabnzio found himself beside a sageant who 
looked a good-natured sort of fellow. ‘I must speak to this one/ he 
said to bmself, ‘then perhaps diev’ll stop staring at me/ He remained 
sunk m thought for a considerable time. 

‘Sir/ he said at length to the sergeant, ‘this is the first time I have 
been present at a battle. But is tbs one a real battle?’ 

‘You bet it is * But look here, who are > ou?’ 

‘I’m the brother of a captain’s wife.’ 

‘And what is he oiled, your captain 

Fabnzio was terribly embarrassed; lie had never jutuipitcd dm 
question. Fortunately the Marshal and Ins escort set oft again at a 
gallop, 

‘What French name shall I say?’ he wondered. At length he re- 
membered the name of die proprietor of the hotel in wbch he had 
stayed m Pans. lie brought lus horse close up to dip sergeant's, and 
shouted to bm at the top of his voice- ‘Captain Maimer*’ The 
other, not hearing properk on account of the roar of the guns, replied- 
‘Ah! Captain Teulier. Well, he’s been killed/ ‘flirce cheers!’ said 
Fabnzio to bmself. ‘Captain Teulier. I must play the mourner. 
Dear, dear!’ he exclaimed aloud, assuming a woeful expression. 

They had left die sunken road and were c rossmg a small meadow. 
They were tearing along at a breakneck speed, shots were coming 
over again, die Marshal headed towards a cavalrs division. I he 
escort found themselves sunounded bv dead and wounded men; 
but tbs spectacle no longer made such an impression on our hero; 
he had other things to dunk of. 

While the escort was halted, he caught sight of the little cart of a 
cantiniere , and, bs tender feebng towards this worthy sisterhood 
prevailing over cvcrydung else, he set off at a gallop to jom her. 

‘Stay where you arc, you blasted idiot/ the sergeant shouted after 
him. 
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‘What can he do to me here?’ thought Fabnzio, and he wait on 
galloping towards the cant inter c> When he put spurs to his horse he 
had had some hope that it might be lus kind amtiniere of that morning. 
The hone and the little cart were very much like hers, but their 
owner was quite different, and our hero thought she looked really 
unpleasant. As he came up to her Fabnzio heard her say ‘And he 
was such a good-looking fellow, too V A very ugly sight awaited the 
new soldier They were sawing off a cuirassier's leg at the thigh, a 
handsome young fellow of five foot ten. Fabrizio shut his eyes and 
drank four glasses of brand) one after the other. 

Tlow y on go about it, ) oung whippersnapper f cried the iantimeri. 
The biandy gave lum an idea. ‘1 must buy the goodwill of my 
comrades, the hussars of the escort.* 

‘Give me the rest of the bottle/ he said to the vxvandiere. 

*l3ut do )ou realize/ she answered, ‘that what’s left of it costs 
ten francs, on a da) like this 7 ’ 

As hr rejoined the escort at a gallop the sergeant exclaimed: ‘Ah! 
\ouie bringing us a drop o’ drink. Was that why you deserted? 
Hand it over/ 

The bottle went round; the last man to take it threw it up into 
the air after he had drunk. ‘Thanks, pal!’ he cried to Fabrizio. All 
c\ es were gazing at him w itli goodw ill. These glances lifted a hundred 
pound weight from Fabnzio’s heart, it was one of those hearts of 
ovcr-dehcatc make which requin the friendship of those around 
them So at last he was no longer looked at askance by his comrades; 
there was a bond between them ! 

Fabrizio drew a deep breath, then m a c aim voice said to the 
sergeant; ‘And if Captam Tculur has been killed where shall 1 find 
mv sister?’ He fancied himself a little Machiavelk to be sa\ing 
Teulier so naturally instead of Mcunier. 

‘You’ll find that out to-night/ replied the sergeant. 

The escort moved on again and made its way towards some 
infantry divisions. Fabnzio felt quite drunk ; he had taken too much 
brand v, and was swaMng slightly m lus saddle. He remembered very 
opportunely a remark that his mother’s coachman had often made 
to him* ‘When you’ve been lifting your elbow, look straight between 
your horse's cars, and do like the man who’s next to you/ The 
Marshal stopped for some tune beside some cavalry units to whom he 
gave orders to charge; but for an hour or two our hero was barely 
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conscious of what was going on around him. He was feeling terribly 
tired; whenever his horse started to gallop he slumped down over 
the saddle like a lump of lead. 

Suddenly the sergeant called out to his men: ‘Can’t you see the 
Emperor, you blasted fools?’ Whereupon the escort shouted, ‘Long 
live the Emperor !’ at the top of fcheir voices. It can well be imagined 
that our hero stared till his eyes started out of his head, but all he saw 
was some generals galloping, also followed by an escort. The long 
floating plumes of horsehair which the dragoons of die bodyguard 
wore on their helmets prevented him from distinguishing then fiiccs. 
‘So 1 have missed seeing the Emperor on a field of battle, all because 
of those cursed glasses of brandy !’ fins reflection quite roused him 
out of his stupor. 

They went down once more into a road filled with water; the 
horses wanted to drink 

‘So that reallv was die Emperor who went by just then?’ he asked 
the man beside him. 

‘Why, for sure, the one who had no braid on Ins coat. How was it 
you didn’t sec him? 1 his comrade answered kmdl). Fabnzio felt a 
strong desire to gallop after the Emperor’s escort and attach himself 
to it. What happiness it would be to take a real part m a war in the 
train of tlus hero ! It was for this that he had come to Fiance. ‘I am 
quite at libertv to do so,’ he said to himself, Tor mdeed I have no 
other rcasun for carrying out my present dutus save die will ot mv 
horse, winch started galloping after these generals ’ 

What nude Fabnzio decide to stay where he was was that his new 
comrades, the hussars, were treating him kindly He was beginning 
to fancy himself the intimate friend of all die soldiers with whom he 
had been galloping for the last few hours. He saw springing up 
between himself and them that noble friendship of the heroes of 
Tasso and Anosto If he were to attach himself to the Emperor’s 
escort, there would be fn\h acquaintances to be made; perhaps the\ 
would frown upon lmn, for these other cavalry men were dragoons, 
and he himself was wearing a hussar’s uniform like all the rest who 
were following the Marshal I he way m which they now looked at 
him set our hero upon a pinnacle of happiness; he w mid have done 
anything in the world for his conuadcs, his mind and his soul were 
soaring aloft in the upper ither Lvcrythmg seemed to lmn to have 
taken on a new aspect now that he was among friends, he was dying 
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to ask them all sorts of questions. "But fm still a little drunk, 1 
he said to himself, ‘I must remember what the gaoler's wife told 
me.' 

He noticed on leaving the sunken road that the escort was no 
longer with Marshal Ney , the general they were following was tall 
and thin, with a severe expression and an awe-in spiring eye. This 
general was none other than Comte d* A — , the Lieutenant Robert 
of 15 May 1796. How delighted he would have been to meet Fabnzio 
del 1 >ongo * 

It was alrcadv some considerable time since I abrizio had noticed 
the earth flying up m dark particles on being struck by shot. They 
now arrived at the rear of a regiment of cuirassiers, he could hear 
quite distinctly the rattle of the grape-shot against their breastplates, 
and he saw stveral men fall. 

The sun was already very low, and it was on die point of setting 
when the escort, coming out of a sunken road, mounted a little slope 
three or four feet lugh to enter a ploughed field. Fabnzio heard a 
curious little sound quite close to him He turned lus head, four men 
had fallen with their horses; the general himself had been thrown off 
his horse, but he was getting up again, covered m blood Fabrmo 
looked at the hussars who had been flung to the ground. Three of 
them were still making convulsive movements, the fourth cned: 
Tull me out from underneath !’ The sergeant and two or three men 
had dismounted to assist the gcncr. who, leaning upon his aide-de- 
camp, was attempting to walk a few steps. He was tiying to get 
aw ay from his horse, which lav on its back on the ground, struggling 
and lashing out furiously w ith its hooves, 

T he sergeant came up to Fabnzio. At that moment our hero heard 
someone behmd him sav quite close to his car: ‘This is the only one 
that can still gallop * He felt himself seized by the feet; they were 
Liken out of the stirrups at the same time as someone gripped his 
body under the arms. He was bfted over lus horse’s tail, and then let 
slip to the ground where he landed m a sitting position 

The aide-de-camp took Fabrmo’s horse by the bridle, the general, 
with die help of the sergeant, mounted and rode oft' at a gallop; he 
was qtuckly followed by the six survivors of die escort. Fabnzio got 
to lus feet in a funous rage, and began to run after them shouting: 
1 Latin ! Latin (Thie\ s! Thieves*) Ir was rather comical to be 
1 unning after thieves n che middle of a battlefield 
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The escort and the general, Comte d’A — , were soon lost to sight 
behind a row of willows. Fabnzio, nud with rage, also arrived at this 
same row; he found himself right up agamst a very deep dike, which 
he crossed. Then, on reaching the other side, he began to swear again 
as he saw once more, but far away m the distance, the general and 
his escort vanishing among the trees ‘Thieves* Thieves !’ he ciicd, 
this time m French Overcome with despair, not so much at the loss 
of his horse as on account of the treachery to himself, he let himself 
sink down by the side of the ditch, tired out and d\mg of hunger. If 
his fine horse had been taken from him bv the enemy, he would 
not have given the matter another thought But to see lumstlf 
betrayed and robbed bv that sergeant whom he liked so much and 
by those hussars whom he had looked upon as brothers 1 That was what 
broke his heart He could find no consolation for such an infamous 
action, and, leaning his back against i willow, he began to shed hot 
tears. 

He was abandomng one bv one all those fine dreams of a sublime 
and knightly friendship, like that cf the heiots of Gcrmalcmm 
Libcrata To see death come to one was nothing, when surrounded b\ 
heroic and tender hearts, b\ noble friends who clasped you bv die 
hand at the moment when you brtathed your last* But to keep \our 
enthusiasm when surrounded by a pack of scoundrels * Like all men 
in a fit of anger Fabnzio exaggerated At the end of a quarter of an 
hour of such self-pity, he noticed that die shot was beginning to 
arnve within range of the row of trees m whose shade he was 
meditating He got up and tried to find his bearings He scanned those 
meadows bordered by a wide dike and the row of kafv willows, he 
thought he knew where he was He saw a body of infantry crossing 
the ditch and entering the fields about a quarter of i league in front 
of him *1 was ncarl) falling asleep,’ hr said to himself, *1 must see* 
that I’m not taken prisoner.’ And he began to walk forward vcr\ 
quickly. As he* advanced, hts mind was set at rest, lie recognized the 
uniforms The regiments by which he had been afraid of be mg 
intercepted were French He cut across to the right to join them 

After the mental anguish of having been so shamefully betrayed 
and robbed, there came another which, at every moment, made 
itself felt more keenly , lie was rcallv starving It was therefore with 
die utmost joy that after walking or rather running for ten minutes, 
he saw that the infantry corps, which had also been moving very 
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rapidly, was halting to take up a position. A few minutes lata, he 
was in die midst of the nearest group of soldiers. 

‘My friends, could you sell me a bit of bread?* 

4 I say, this fellow here takes us for bakers !* 

Tins unkind remark and the general jeers of laughter diat followed 
it crushed Pabrizio’s spirit. So war was no longer diat noble and 
universal impulse of souls devoted to glory that he had figured it to be 
from Napoleon’s proclamations ! He sat down, or rather let himself 
suik t l wn, on the grass; lie turned veiy pale. The soldier who had 
spoken to him, and who had stopped ton paces off to clean the lock 
of his musket with Ins handkerchief, time nearer and threw lum a 
puxe of bread. 1 hen, seeing Fabrizio did not pick it up, die soldier 
put a bit of this bread into lus mouth. I abri/io opened his eyes, and 
ate the bread without having the stiength to speak. When at length 
lie looked round for the soldier to pay him, he found himself 
alone, the men nearest to him were now a hundred paces distant and 
were matching. Tic got up nieelnni colly and followed them. He 
tiiteied a wood; he was well-nigh dropping with weariness, and was 
"lln ids looking lound for a suit lble spot to lie down m. But what was 
lus joy on recognizing first of all the horse, then the cart, and fiuall) 
the cantinurc of that morning ! She ran up to him and was alarmed 
at his appearance. 

‘Just walk a bit farther, in\ lad,* she said to him. ‘You’re wounded 
then? And wlie're* youi fine horse 7 ' As he was speaking thus she 
led him towards her cait, and made him get up on it, suppoumg 
linn under the arms. No sooner was lie in the cart than our hero, 
utterly worn out, fell fast asleep. 



chapter 4 : An Army in Retreat 

N othing could wake him; neither the musket shots fired close 
by the little cart, nor the trotting of the horse which the can - 
tintere was belabouring with all her might. The regiment, attacked 
unexpectedly by swarms of Prussian cavalry, after imagining all day 
that victory would be theirs, was now beating a retreat, or rather 
fleeing, in the direction of France. 

The Colonel, a handsome young man, and a canny fellow, who 
had only just succeeded Macon, had been cut down. The major who 
had taken his place, an old man with white hair, ordered the regitnent 
to halt. 'Damn you/ he said to his men. ‘In the days of the Republic, 
we waited until we were forced to by the enemy before taking to 
our heels . . . Defend every inch of ground, and let yourselves be 
killed !* he cried, swearing at them. ‘It is the soil of your native land 
that the Prussians now seek to invade !’ 

The little cart pulled up; Fabrizio awoke with a start. The sun had 
set a long time back; he was quite astonished to see that it was almost 
dark. The troops were running in all directions in a state of confusion 
that amazed our hero; he drought they looked rather sheepish. 
‘What’s up?’ he asked the cantiniere . 

‘Nothing at all. It’s only that we’ve come a mucker, my lad; it’s 
die Prussian cavalry, mowing us down, that’s all. That idiot of a 
general thought at first it was ours. Come along, quick, and help 
me mend Cocotte’s trace; it’s got broken.’ 

A few musket shots rang out ten paces away. Our hero, now in 
good fetde, said to himself; ‘But actually, I haven’t done any fighting 
die whole of the day: I have only escorted a general. I must go and 
fight/ he said to the cantiniere, 

‘Don’t worry, you’ll fight, and more dian you want to ! We’re 
done for/ 

‘Aubry, my lad/ she called out to a corporal who was passing, 
‘just look and see how my little cart’s getting on now and then.’ 
‘Are you going to fight?* Fabrizio asked Aubry. 

‘Oh, no! I’m just putting on my pumps to go to a dance!’ 

‘I’ll follow you/ 

‘Take care of the little hussar, I tell you/ cried die cantiniere , 'The 
young gentleman’s plucky/ Corporal Aubry strode on without 
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saying a word. Some eight or ten soldiers ran up and joined him; he 
led them behind a big oak surrounded by brambles On reaching it 
he posted them along the edge of the wood, still without uttering a 
word, on a widely extended front with each man at least ten paces, 
from the next. 

"Now then, you fellows/ said the, corporal, speaking for the first 
time, "don’t fire till I give you orders, itmember you’ve only got 
three rounds each * 

‘But wliat on earth’s happening 7 ’ Fabrizio wondered At length, 
when he found himself alone with the corporal, he said to him* "I 
haven’t got a gun * 

"just hold your tongue, then Go toward there, fifty paces in front 
of the wood you’ll find one of those poor fellows of the regiment 
who* vc just been cut down You v\ ill take his cartridge-pouch and 
his musket Don’t go and plunder a wounded man, however, rake 
the musket and cam ldgc-pouch irom one who’s well and trulv dead, 
and hurry up so you don’t get shot by one of our fillows/ Fabrmo 
set oft at a run and very quickly u turned with a musket and a 
cirtridgt -pouch 

‘to id your musket and post yomsclf behind this tree, and whatever 
\ou do don’t tire until I give vou ord* rs to. God almighty !’ said the 
c orpc'ral breaking off, ‘lie doesn’t even know how to load his weapon *’ 
He helped Fabruio to do this wlule going on with his mstrucuons 
"If one of the enemy’s cavilry gillc i at you to cut \ou down, get 
round behind }our tree and don’t Lt fly until your cavalrj m ill’s 
witlun short range, three paces from you. You must have a our 
ba>onet practically touching Ins uniform/ 

"And do throw that great sabre iwa\ / cncd the corporal ‘Good 
God! do you want it to trip sou up 7 A fine sort of soldier they’re 
sending us nowidi) s *’ As lie spoke lie himself took hold of the sabre 
and flung it angnly away 

"Now then you, wipe the flint of >our musket with )our hand- 
k' rchicf But have you never fired a musket?* 

"I’m used to hunting ’ 

‘Thank God for that/ went on the torpoial with a loud sigh. "Now* 
mind above all you don’t fire until 1 gi\ e the order ’ And he went oft. 

Fabrizio was fall of joy "At last I’m leally going to fight/ he said 
to himself, "and kill on' of the enemy! This morning they were 
sending cannon-balls at s, and I for my part was doing nothing but 
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expose myself to the risk of getting killed; that’s a fool’s game/ He 
gazed all round him with extreme curiosity. Before long he heard 
seven or eight shots fired quite close at hand; but as he received no 
order to fire he kept quiet behind his tree. It was almost night; it 
seemed to him as if he were by some chance out bear-shooting on the 
mountains of Tramczzma, above Giianta. A hunter's dodge occurred 
to him; he took a cartiidge from his pouch and removed die bullet. 
‘If I see him/ he said to himself, * I mustn’t nms him/ and lie slipped 
the second bullet into the barrel of lus gun. lie heard two shots 
filed quite close to his tree At the same moment he saw a horseman 
in a blue uniform passing at a gallop m front of lnm, going from 
right to left. ‘He’s more than three paces awa)/ he said to himself, 
‘but at that range I'm sure to lnt hmi/ lie kept lus musket tarefull) 
pointing at the trooper and at last pulled the tnggei , both hoisc and 
trooper fell. 

Out hero fancied himself on a shooting paitv, he ranjoyfull) out 
towards the game he had just shot down. lie vuis already touching 
the man, who seemed to him to be cl)ing, when two Prussian 
troopers came charging at him with incredible speed ro cut Jum 
down. Fahn/io dashed off as fast as his legs would carry him towards 
the wood, flinging down lus musket m older to run moie easily. 
The Prussian troopeis were not more than three paces irom him when 
he reached a new!} planted clump of young oaks as thick as one's 
arm and snnding very erect, winch finiged the wood. These little 
oaks held up the troopers foi a moment, but they passed through 
and continued their pursuit of Fabn/io along a clearing. Once again 
they were within an ace of reaching lum when he slipped m among 
eight to ten big trees At that moment his face came near to being 
scorched by the flame of five or six musket shots let off just in front 
of him He ducked lus head; when lie raised it agaui he found lnmsclt 
face to face with the corporal. 

‘You killed \our nun?’ Corporal Aubrv asked him. 

‘Yes, but I've lost my musket.' 

‘It isn't muskets we're short of. You’re a damn good fellow; 
though you do look as green as they make 'em. You’ve won through 
all right and these men here have just missed die two who were 
chasing you and coming stiaight towards them. I didn’t see them 
myself. What we’ve got to do now is to do a quick bunk from here. 
The Regiment must be a quarter of a league away, and, what’s more, 
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there’s a bit of open field in which wc may find ourselves surrounded 
and taken/ 

As he spoke the corporal went marching off at a brisk pace at the 
head of his ten men. Two hundred paces farther on, as they entered 
the little field he had mentioned, they met a wounded general who 
was being carried bv an aidode-camp and an order! v. 

4 You must give me four men/ lit said in a faint voice to the 
corporal. ‘I’ve got to be carried to the fu Id hosnital One of my legs 
is shattered/ 

‘Go to hell 1 ’ answered the corporal, ‘)ou and all your generals. 
You’ve all of you betnved the Emperor toda)/ 

‘What!’ ci led the general, m a ftr ions rage, Sou won’t obey m> 
ordcis! Do sou know tiiatl am Citnerd Count B — , commanding 
vour Division/ and so on. He waved rhctoucal. The aide-dc-tamp 
rushed at the m« n. The corporal gave Inm a thrust m the arm with 
his bayonet, and then made off w :th all his party it the double. ‘I 
wish the\ were all like sou/ he r< petted with an oath, ‘with all 
their legs and their arms shattered ! A pack of stupid meuslv rascals! 
All ot them m the pay of the Bourbons and traitors to the Emperor 
Fabri/10 listened thumlu>truck to this frightful aausition. 

About ten o’clock that night the little band came up with their 
regiment on the outsknts of a big village made up of ' \cral narrow 
streets, but Fabri^o noticed that ( 'o« octal Aubrv avoided speaking to 
any of the officers It’s impossible to adv me J/ ern J tin coiporal. All 
the streets were jammed with inhntn, with enalrv, md, worst of 
all, with gim-caruages and w igous hclongm to the artillery. The 
( orporal made Ins was to the top of thi t e of th ' tree t> , afier waking 
twenty paces lie had to stop Lvu\ one \\ as sw 1 armg mcl getting out 
of temper. 

‘Yet motlici traitor in comnnnd/ cxclnimd the coipoul. ‘If the 
enemy has the sense to sui round the vilhge we shall .11 be caught 
like rats 111 a trap. Follow me, sou fellows/ Fibn^io looked round 
him; thcie were only mv men lett with the cor^ »* 1 . Through a big 
gate that stood open they passed mto a huge louitsard, horn this 
yard they made thur way into a stable, the back dooi ot wlucli gave 
them entry mto a garden. Thev lost their wav theic for a moment 
and wandered blindlv round and round. But at last* artcr getting 
through a hedge, tins Hind themselves m a huge fu Id of buck- 
wheat. In under half aiL hour, guided b' ; the shouts and a medley of 
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noises they had come out again upon the high road beyond the 
village. The ditches along tliis road were filled with muskets that 
had been thrown down there; Fabrizio selected one of these. But 
the road, although very broad, was so encumbered with soldiers in 
flight and baggage-wagons that in the next half-hour the corporal 
and Fabrizio had barely advanced five hundred paces. They were told 
that this road led to Charleroi. 

As the village clock struck eleven the corporal said: ‘Let’s cut 
across the fields again.’ The little party was now reduced to three 
men, die corporal, and Fabnzio. When they w'ere a quarter of a 
league from the high road, ‘1 can’t go any farther,’ said one of the 
soldiers. ‘Ditto me,’ said another. 

‘That’s good ncw r s ! We’re all in the same fix,’ said die corporal, 
‘but do w T hat I tell you and you’ll come out all right.’ I le caught 
sight of five or six trees alongside a little ditch in the middle of an 
immense cornfield. ‘Over to the trees !’ he told Ins men. ‘Lie dowm 
there,’ he added when they had reached diem, kind mind you don’t 
make a sound. But before we go to sleep, who’s got any bread?’ 

‘I have,’ said one of the men. 

‘Give it heie,’ said die corporal ill a tone of authority He divided 
the bread into five portions and took die smallest himself. 

‘A quarter of an hour before dawn,’ he said as he was eating, ‘you’ll 
have the enemy’s cavalry on top of you. 1 he great tiling is to see 
sou’re not cut down by their sabres. On these big plains a man by 
himself is done for with die cavalry on top of him, but on rhe other 
other hand five togethet can get away with it. All of you keep close 
together beside me, don’t fire except at point-blank range, and by 
tomorrow evening I’ll do my best to get you to Charleroi.’ The 
corporal woke them up an hour before daybreak, and made them 
recharge their muskets. The terrific noise on the high road still con- 
tinued; it had been going on all night: it was like die sound of a 
torrent heard ui the distance. 

‘It’ a like a floe k of sheep running away,’ said Fabnzio in a naive way 
to the corporal. 

‘Just you keep your mouth shut, you young whippersnapper !' 
satd die corporal, greatly indignant. And th diree soldiers who, 
with Fabrizio, made up the whole of his little army scowled angrily 
at the latter as though lie had uttered blasphemy. He had insulted 
dicii nation. 
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’That’s a bit strong/ thought our hero. ‘I noticed this before at die 
Viceroy’s in Milan: they never run away, oh, no I With these 
Frenchmen you’re never allowed to speak the truth if it offends their 
vanity. But as for their scowls, I snap my fingers at them, and I must 
let them understand as much/ 

They were marching forward, still keeping a hundred paces away 
from the torrent of fugitives that covered the high road. A league 
farther on, the corporal and liis party crossed a lane that ran into the 
main road, and on which a number of soldiers were lying. Fabrizio 
bought a fairly good horse which cost him forty francs, and from 
among all the swords diat had been flung down everywhere he 
carefully chose one that w as long and straight. ‘Since I’m told you’ve 
got to stick them/ he thought, ‘tliis one is die best.’ Thus equipped, 
he put his horse into a gallop and soon rejoined the corporal who had 
gone on ahead. He settled himself firmly in his stirrups, took hold of 
the scabbard of his sword widi Ills left kind, and said to the four 
Frenchman, ‘Those men in flight along the high road look like a 
flock of sheep . . . They are running like frightened sheep.’ 

Fabrizio stressed the word sheep to no purpose, his comrades no 
longer remembered that it had annoyed them an hour before. Here 
is revealed 011c of the contrasts between the Italian character and the 
French. The Frenchmen is doubdess die happier of the two; he slides 
lightly over the accidents of life and docs not harbour grudges. 

We shall not in any way try to conceal die fact that Fabrizio was 
highly pleased with himself after using die word sheep . They marched 
bn, talking of trivial matters. Two leagues farther on, the corporal, 
still greatly astonished at seeing no sign of the many's cavalry, said 
to Fabrizio: ‘You are our cavalry. Gallop over to drat farm on that 
little hillock; ask the farmer if he will agree to sell us some breakfast; 
take care to tell him there are only five of us. If he hesitates, give him 
five francs of your own money in advance; but don’t worry, we’ll 
get the silver piece back again after breakfast.’ 

Fabrizio looked at die corporal. He saw an in perturbable gravity 
in his face, and an air of truly moral superiority; he obeyed. Every- 
diiug fell out as die commander-in-chief had anticipated; only, 
Fabrizio insisted on their not taking back by force the five francs he 
had given to the peasant. 

‘The money is mine/ he said to his companions. ‘I’m not paying 
for you, I’m paying for the oats he’s given my horse/ 
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Fabrizio’s French accent was so bad that his companions thought 
they detected m lus words a hint of superiority. They were keenly 
offended, and from that moment the idea of a stand-up fight began 
to take shape in their minds for the end of the day. They found him 
very different from themselves and this shocked them. Fabnzio, 
on the contrary , was beginning to feel \ ery fnendlv towards them. 

They had been walking without saying a word for a couple of 
hours, when the corporal, looking across at the high road, cried out 
in a transport of joy : 4 1 here’s the Regiment 1 he) w ere soon on the 
road, but, alas, not so much as tw'O hundred men wetc mustered 
round the eagle. Fabuzio’s eye soon caught sight of the vivartdun . 
She was going on foot, her cus were red and every now and then 
she burst into tcais Fabii/io looked m vun foi the little cart and 
Cocotte. 

‘Plundered, ruined, robbed/ cucd the vivandiin m ansvur to our 
hero’s inquiring glances. r Ihe latter, without a word, got down from 
his horse, took hold of its bridle md sud to the vivatuiun, ‘Oct up!’ 
She did nor wait to be told tw u t 

‘Shorten the sunups tor nu/ she said. 

Once she was c smiortabh m the suldle, she began to nil tabzi/io 
of all the disasters of the night After a narrative ol mtermm ible 
length, tagtrh listened to b\ onr hero who, to tell tlu truth, could 
not m ike head or till if what she \\ is saving, but ljul i nntk r (u ling 
foi the invanJun, she e cut on 

‘And to think that it was I rent linen who robbed, md beat, ind 
ruined me 

‘What 1 it wasn’t tin uiems s ml Fabn/io w ith an an of inno< cnee 
that made Ins pak, erase, handsome face look churning 

‘What a great sills ' ou m, n>\ poor bos/ sud the vivatuluri , 
smiling through bc»* tears, ‘but voi/rc a ver\ nice lad, ill the sum/ 

‘And such as he is, he bi ought down his Prussian \cty wJl/ said 
Corporal Auory v ho, in the midst of the general crush of people, 
happened by chance to be on tlu otlu r side of the horse on which the 
cantmicrc was sitting. ‘But he\ proud/ the corporal went on to sas. 
Fabnzio made an impulsive movement. ‘And what’s youi name?* 
added the corporal, ‘for if there’s a it port I should like to mention 
you/ 

‘My name is Vasi/ replied Fabnzio, with a curious expression on 
his face. ‘Boulot, I mean/ he added, quickly coriccting himself. 
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Boulot had been the name of the possessor of the marclimg orders 
which the gaoler’s wife at B — had given him. Two days before 
this lie had studied them carefully as he was gomg along, for he was 
beginning to give a little thought to things and was no longer so 
easily surprised by them. In addition to the marclimg orders of the 
hussai, Boulot, he was keeping wry carefully the Italian passport 
according to winch he was entitled to the noble name of Vast, dealer 
m birometers. When the coiporal had accused him of being proud, 
he had been on the point of retoitmg ‘1 pioud * I Fabn/io Valscrra, 
Marchesino del Dongo, who consent to go b\ a mme like that of 
Vasi, a dealer in barometc *’ 

Wlnle he was linking tlnsc reflation* and saving to himself' 'I 
must remunbei that m> r name is Boulot, or look out for the prison 
Inc threatens me with/ the corporal and the latitinitre had been 
< xc lunging a kw words with regnd to him 

‘Don’t accuse me of being inquisitive/ said the amt mute, adopting 
a less familial tout tlun usud, ‘I’m c»nl\ asking vou questions for 
your own good Who are \ou, now, rt ills 

Fabrizio did not rt pl\ at first J le w as thinking that he c ould nt vc r 
find more devoted fnends to appls to for advice, and he was m 
lirgcut need of idvice Iron someone *We m soon to entei a fortified 
town The govcmo r will want to know who 1 am, and prison 
threaft ns me if I [et him see b\ im nsw ts that I know nobody in the 
4th Ilussars, whose uniform 1 mi weiring*’ In his opacity as an 
Austnan subject, kiln i/io was await ol all tilt import \ntc nccessirilv 
attached to a pisspoit Members ol hi* nnno, although noble and 
devout, although belonging to tin winning suit, had Kt»i sub ice ted 
to annovancc more than a score ol times m relation to then passports. 
He was there foie not m the least oik n tied b\ the question which the 
i antiHivre lnd put to him But is, K ton mswuim?, he was trying to 
find a clear was ot ixpicssing himself m Funch, the tahn*uitr 9 goaded 
bv keen curiosit), added, to induce him to s’ tak ‘Corporal Aubrv 
and 1 aie going to gn e \ ou some good advict i n ‘he \\ a\ you should 
behave/ 

‘I don’t doubt it/ replied Fabn/io ‘Ms name is Vasi and I come 
from Genoa. My sister, who is noted lor her beauty is married to a 
captain. As I am olds seventeen, >he got me to come and sta^ with 
her to show me some mg of France, and to give m< a little polish. 
Not finding her in Pans, and knowing that she was with this army. 
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I came on here. I have looked for her everywhere without bang 
able to fmd her. The soldiers, puzzled by my accent, had me arrested. 
I had money then, I gave some to the gendarme. He let me have some 
marchmg orders and a uniform, and said to me: ‘Be off now, and 
swear you’ll never mention my name.’ 

‘What was his name?’ asked the canttmcrc. 

‘I’ve given mv word,’ said Fabmio. 

‘He’s right,’ said the corporal, ‘the gendarme is a rogue, but my pal 
heie ought not to give Ins name And tins captain, now, your sistei’s 
husband, what name docs he go b)? If wc knew what it was, w r c 
could tr\ to find him/ 

‘Teulicr, captam m the 4th Hussars/ replied our hero. 

‘So, from your foreign accent/ said the corporal rather shrewdly, 
‘the soldieis took you tor a sp\ 

That’s an abominable woidf cued Fabrizio, his c)es blazing. % 
who love the fcinperor and the French people so much f And it was 
that insult that annoyed me most/ 

‘There’s no insult about it; dial’s where you're wrong/ replied 
Corporal Aubry gravely. The soldiers’ mistake W'as quite natural’ 

Then he explained to hnn with much pedantic precision that m 
the army a man has to belong to some corps and wear a uniform, 
failing which he n ny easily be taken for a spy. ‘The cm my/ he said, 
‘sends us any number, ever y bod) ’s a traitor in tins wai/ The scales 
fell from Fabrizio’s eyes; he realized for the first time that he had 
taken a wrong anew of everything that had happened to lum during 
the last two months. 

‘But the boy must tell us the whole storv/ said the canUmhe , whose 
curiosity W'as more and more exated. Fabri/10 obeyed. When he 
had finished the cantinuu remarked in a serious tone to the corporal: 
The fact of die matter is, this lad is not a soldier at all.We’re going to 
Jiave a beastly sort of war now diat we’re beaten and betrayed. Why 
should he go and get lus bones broken free, gratis, and for nothing?’ 

‘Lspcciallj/ said die torporal, ‘as he doesn’t know how to load 
his musket, either on the word of command 111 twelve stages, or 
when be is firing on his own. It w r as I put in the bullet diat brought 
down the* Prussian/ 

‘And what’s more, added the cantiniere , ‘he shows everyone the 
colour of lus money. He’s sure to be robbed of all he has as soon as 
he’s no longer with us/ 
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4 Flic fiist cavalry sergeant he comes across/ said the corporal, ‘wilt 
nab ir from him to pay for his drinks, and maybe they *11 enlist him 
on the enemies’ side, for everyone you meet is a tiaitor. The first 
nun he comes across will tell him to follow him, and he’ll follow. 
He’d do much better to join our regiment/ 

‘No, not that, if it’s all the same to \ ou, corporal/ cried Fabnzio 
quickly. Tm much more comfortable on horseback; and besides, 
I don’t know how to load a musket, md y ou’vc seen that lean manage 
a horse ’ 

1 lbnno was ven proud of tins little speech We will not report 
the low* discussion as to his future th it iollow cd between the corporal 
and the erntturire Fabnzio rem uktd that in the couise of it these 
two people repeifcd the details of his storv two or three times over- 
the soldiers’ suspicions, the gendirme selling him marching orders 
nid a uniform, the way m which he hod found himself part of the 
Mirshal’s escort on die previous dn , Ins glimpse of the Emperor 
^tlloping past , the horse that had been sc lounged ftom him, and so 
on 

The cantmurr , with true feminine curiosity, kept harking back to 
the \\ vy m which he had been dispossessed of the good horse she liad 
made lum bu) . 

‘You felt somebodv Svizc voui feet, vou were gently lifted over 
your horse’s tul, # md left sitting c . the ground ’ 

‘Why on tirth/ thought Fabnzio, 4 k<cp repeating dungs that all 
three of us know perfectly w el! ’ He w is nor as v ct aware that this 
is the way m which the' lower orders in Frmcc go about it when 
thrashuig a mattei out 

‘How r much monev hive you got?* die lantmu^e asked him sud- 
denly. Fabnzio had no hesitation m answering He was *iue of die 
nobilitv of this woman’s intuit, that is the fine side of the french 
character. 

‘Altogether, I im\ have tluit> gold napoleons left, and eight or 
nine fivc-fianc pieces/ 

‘In diat ease, you have a clear field f ’ txekumed die cantmure* ‘Gee 
light away fiom tins mess of a deieated army. Clear ofT, take the 
first fairly bcat< n track diat y ou meet w ith to the nght ; spur on y our 
horse, and go on getting as far as you can from the army. At the 
first opportunity, buy youisclf some civvies When vou’ve gone 
eight to ten leagues and there are no more soldiers m sight, take the 
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mail-coach, and go and rest for a 'week and eat beefsteaks in some 
decent town Never let am one know tint you've been m the army, 
or the gendarmes w ill pu k y ou up as a deserter, and, mce as you ire, 
my lad, you’re not yet quite cunning enough to deal with the gen- 
darmes' questions As soon as you’ve got your civvies on your back, 
tear up your marching orders into a thousand pieces, and return to 
your real name say thit you’re Vasi And where should he say he 
comes fiom?’ she asked the toiporil 

‘From Cambrti on the Scheldt It's 1 nice town, \ou know, and 
quite a sm ill one 1 he re’s a cathedral tliete and Icnclon ' 

‘That's it/ said the (autumn ‘Never let on to anyone that \ou've 
been m battle, don't brcithc 1 word about B— , or the guularmt 
who sold you the mire lung orders When you w mt to get bitk to 
Paris, mike first for Versailles, and piss through the gites ot Puis 
from thit direction in i leisnn 1\ wa\ , on foot, is jf sou were taking 
a stroll ^t\v \our inpolcons into vour breeches, #nd be speeialh 
careful when \ou Jme to pry lor something onh to piodutc die 
exact sum you need Wh it mikes me >ul is that people ate going to 
fool \ou and t rib fiom aou everythin^ you lnvc And whatever will 
you do without mono, \ou who don’t know how to look itter 
yourself . ’ and so on md so forth 

The worths i autumn went on nlhing lor ome time still ihe 
corporal backed up her advice b\ nodding lus held not being ible to 
get a word m edgewus Suddenlv the crowd tint w is spread ill 
over the road bcean first ot ill to double its p ice , then, in the twink- 
ling of an eye, crossed the little ditch which bounde d the toad on the 
left and fled burn -scum icross country ( nts of *1 he C ossacksf the 
Cossacks 1 ’ rose from evas side 

4 Take bick vour liotse 1 ciicd the (autumn 
‘Heaven forbid sud I ibrtzio ‘(nllop oft f Get iw i\ * 1 give 
lnm to vou Would ou hL. somethin ; to buy motln r cut with’ 
Phc half of whit 1 h ivc is y ours ’ 

‘like back vour hoist, F tell ou/ cried the catifunat angnlv 
and she got rcidv to dismount F ibii7io drew lus sword ‘Hold on 
tight 1 ’ he shouted to her, ind give two or thre blows with the' 
flat of flu, blade to the horse, which set off it a *illop uul followed 
the fugitives 

Our hero stood look mg at the road A short time before, three' or 
four thousand people had been Instemng dong it, packed togetlux like 
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peasant* in the tail of a procession. After die cry of ‘Cossacks !’ he 
saw precisely no one. I he fugitives had thrown away shakos, 
muskets, sabres, etc. 

Fabrizio, quite astounded, clambcted up on to a field on the 
right side of the road and twenty or thirty feet above it. He scanned 
the length of the road in both directions, and also the plain, but saw 
no trace of die Cossacks. ‘(jucer people, these French!’ he said to 
linns If ‘Since I have to go to the right,’ he thought, ‘I may as well 
stirt off at once, it’s possible these people have some reason for 
running away that I don’t know of* H<_ picked up a musket, made 
sure that it was loaded, shoe l up the powder in the priming, cleaned 
die flint, then selected a will-filled cartndgc-poucli, and looked 
tound him again in al! directions. He was absolutely alone in die 
middle of this pliin which a short tunc back had been so crowded 
with people. In the far distance he could sit the fugitive* beginning 
to disappear behind die trees ind still running. ‘Fnat’s a verv odd 
thing*' he said to himself, and, rt nimbi run? the tatties employed 
b\ the corporal die linrht lxto r i, he went xnd sit down in die middle 
of a field of corn He did not go farther aw 7 a) because he was anxiou> 
to see his good friends the cantuuin and the corporal again. 

In this cornfield, he asu mined that lie had no more dian eighteen 
mpolcom kfl, instead of thnty as he hid thought But he stall had 
some small diamonds, which he ha J stowed awa\ in the lining of die 
hmsar’s boots that morning in the <nokr\ wife’s room at B — , He 
( once lit d Ins napoleons as well as lie could, while pondering deeply 
over the sudden disappearance of the others ** that a bad omen for 
me he wondered. His clnci sorrow was tnat he had not asked 
Corponl Aubrv the question ‘Have 1 realh taken pirt in a battle?’ 
ft seemed to lum that lie hid, and he would have been supremely 
hippy if lie could have been certain of this 

‘Lven so/ he said to himself, ‘I took part in it bearing the name 
of a pnsoixt, I had a prisoner's matching ord* rs m ni) pocket, and, 
wlut’s more, his coat on m> back* 1 hat’s an unlucky portent for 
my fntuie; what would Father Blancs sa} about it? And that wretched 
Boulot died in prison. It is all of the most sinister augurv : my fate will 
lead me into prison ’ 

Fabri/io would liav° given ever) tiling m die world to know 
whether the hussar, Be iOt, had been really gudty .When he examined 
ins recollections, it seemed to lum that the gaoler’s wife at B — had 
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told him that the hussar had been taken up not only for stealing some 
silver plate but also for robbing a peasant of his cow and beating the 
peasant unmercifully Fabnzio had no doubt diat he would be sent to 
prison one day for a crime that would bear some relation to that of 
the hussar Boulot. He thought of fnend Father Blanes: what would 
he not have given for an opportunity of consulting lum 1 Then he 
remembered that he had not written to his aunt since leaving Pans. 
‘Poor Gina!' he said to himself. And there were tears in Ins eyes 
when all of a sudden he heard a slight sound quite close to him It 
was a soldier with three horses, whose bridles he had removed, which 
seemed almost dead with hunger, and which he was feeding on some 
of the com, as he held them by die snaffle. Fabnzio rose up like i 
partndge; the soldier was frightened. Fabnzio noticed and yielded 
to the pleasure of acting the hussai for a moment. 

‘One of those horses belongs to me, confound you 1 ’ he cried. ‘But 
I don't mind giving \ou fi\e francs foi die trouble you’ve taken in 
bringing it to ine here.’ 

‘Aic you tty mg to nuke a b - fool of nk ? ’ cried die soldier 
Fabrizio took aim it him *rom i distance of six paces. 

’Give up the ho*se, 01 I'll Mow sour brains out’ 

The soldier had Ins musket slung on hi.» back, he swung Ins shoulder 
round to get hold of it 

Tf \ou make the slightest movement, you’re a dead man!’ cried 
Fabrmo, rushing upon him 

‘Oh well, give me the five Irancs and take one of the horses,’ said 
the soldier, quite bewildered, after easting a rueful glance at the 
high road, on which there was absolutely no one to be seen. Fabnzio, 
keeping his musket raised in his left hind, flung him three hve-franc 
pieces with his right 

‘Dismount, or you’re a deid man. Bridle the black, and get farther 
off with the other two ... If you move, I fire.’ 

The soldier obeyed him sullenly Fabn/io wait up to the horse and 
slipped his left arm through the bridle rein without taking his 
eyes off the soldier, who was moving slowly away. When our hero 
saw that he was fifty paces away, he jumped nimbly on to the horse. 
He wis hardly up and was feeling with lus foot for the right stirrup 
when he heard a bullet whistle past him about a hair-breadth away , 
it was the soldier firing at him. Fabnzio, beside lumsclf with rage, 
started galloping after the soldier who ran off as fast as his legs could 
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carry him, and presently Fabrizio saw him mounted on one of his 
horses and galloping away. ‘Good, he’s out of range now/ he said to 
himself. The horse lie had just bought was a splendid beast, but 
seemed half dead with hunger. 

Fabrizio returned to the high road, where there was still no sign 
of any living souL He crossed to the other side, and put his horse into 
a trot to reach a little fold in the ground on the left where he hoped 
to find the cantini&re; but when he came to the top of the little rise he 
saw no one within a distance of more than a league, except a few 
scattered soldiers. ‘It is written that I shall not see her again, that good, 
honest woman f he said to himself with a sigh. He came to a farm 
which he had seen in the distance on the right of the road. Without 
getting off his horse, and after paying for it in advance, he made the 
farmer produce some oats for his poor horse, which was so famished 
that it began to gnaw the manger. An hour later, Fabrizio was 
trotting along the main road, still with a vague hope of finding the 
cantinicre or at any rate Corporal Aubry. Pressing forward all the 
time and looking round him on every side, he came to a marshy 
stream, spanned by a fairly narrow wooden bridge. On the nearer 
side of the bridge, to the right of the road, was a solitary house 
bearing the sign of the White Horse. ‘Tint’s where I’ll have dinner,* 
said Fabrizio to himself. A cavalry officer with his arm in a sling was 
posted at the head of the bridge ; he was on horseback and looked very 
melancholy; ten paces away from him, three dismounted troopers 
were filling their pipes. 

‘Here are some people/ said Fabrizio to himself, ‘who look to me 
very much as if they would like to buy my horse for less than it 
cost me/ The wounded officer and die diree men on foot watched 
him approach and seemed to be waiting for him. *1 really ought not 
to cross by diis bridge, but follow die river bank to die right; that 
would be the way die cantinicre would advise me to take to get my- 
self out of difficulties. . . . Yes/ thought our hero, ‘ but if I take to 
flight now, 1 shall be heartily ashamed of myself by tomorrow. Be- 
sides, my horse has good legs, and die officer’s horse is probably 
tired out; if he tries to make me dismount, I shall take to a gallop/ 
Reasoning thus with himself, Fabrizio checked his horse s speed and 
moved forward at the slowest possible pace. 

‘Come forward, you hussar V the officer called out to him in a tone 
of authority. 
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Fabrizio advanced a few paces and then halted. 

‘Do you want to take my horse?’ he cncd out. 

‘Not in the least; come forward.’ 

Fabrizio looked at the officer. He had a white moustache, and 
seemed from his appearance the most honest fellow in the world. 
The handkerchief that supported J.is left arm was drenched in blood, 
and his right hand was also bound up m a piece of bloodstained linen. 
‘It’s the men on foot who will spring at my horse’s bridle,’ thought 
Fabrizio. But on getting a nearer view of them he saw that they too 
were wounded. 

‘As you have a regard for honour said the officer, who wore the 
epaulettes of a colonel, ‘stay here on guard, and tell every dragoon, 
light horseman, and hussar you slc that Colonel Ic Baron is m that 
i tin over there, and that I order them to come and report to me ’ 
The old colonel seemed as if broken-hearted with grief; from the 
first word he uttered he had made a conquest of our hero, who 
replied with great good sense. T am very young, sir, for people to 
listen to me. I ought to have a written order from ycturelf.’ 

‘He’s right,’ said the colonel, studying him closely. ‘Make out the 
order, La Rose; you ran use your right hand.* 

Without saving a word, La Rose took a little parchmcnt-covered 
book from his pocket, wrote a ftw lines, and, tearing out a leaf, 
handed it to Fabrizio. The colonel repeated the order to him, adding 
that after two hours on duty lie would be relieved, as was right and 
proper, by one of the three wounded troopers he had with him. 
Having said this, he went into the inn with las men. Fabrizio watched 
them go and remained motionless at the end oflns wooden bridge, 
so impressed had he been by the dull, silent grit f of these three persons. 
‘One would think they were spirits under a spell,’ he said to lamsclf 
At length he unfolded the sheet of paper and read the order, wdncli 
ran as follows: 

Colonel Le Barot i, 6th Dragoon s, Commanding the 2nd Brigade of the 
1st Cavalry Division of the 14th Corps , orders all troopers , dragoons, 
light horse , and hussars on no account to cross the bridge, and to report to 
him at the White Hone Inn, by the bridge , which ts his headquarters . 

Headquarters , by the bridge oj La Sainte , 19 June 18 i. . 

For Colonel Le Baron , wounded tn the right arm, and on his or Jits . 

La Rose, Sergeant 
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Fabrizio had been on guard at the bndge for barely half an hour 
when he saw six light cavalry men approaching him mounted, and 
three on foot; he informed them of the colonel's orders. ‘We're 
coming back', said four of the mounted men, and they crossed the 
bridge at a rapid trot. Fabrizio then spoke to the other two. During 
the discussion, which was becoming heated, the three men on foot 
crossed the bridge. One of the two mounted men who had stayed 
bclnnd asked to sec the order again and took it off with him, saying: 
‘I am uking it to my pals, who will come back sure enough; you 
c m certainly expect them.* And he set utf at a gallop, followed by his 
companion. All this had happened in the twinkling of an eye. 

Fabrizio, furiously angry, < ailed to one of the wounded soldiers, 
who appeared at one of the windows of the Wlntc Horse. This 
soldier, on whose arm Fabrizio saw a cavalry sergeant’s stripes, came 
down and shouted to lnm as he was appro idling ‘Draw your sword, 
man, you’re on guird here * 

Fabrizio obeyed and then said to him ‘They’ve carried off the 
order * 

‘lhtyTe m a bad mood after vcsterda\’s affair,’ replied the other 
gloomily. ‘I’ll give \ou one of my pistols. If anyone tries to force 
past you agam, tire it mto the air, I shall come, or the colonel him- 
sc If w ill appear * 

Fabrizio had veiy ckaily remarked the sergeant’s start of surprise 
on he i ring of die purloined paper. H * realized that it was a personal 
insult to lum&clf, and eamestl) promised himself that he would not 
illow such a trick to be played oil lum agam. 

Armed with the sergeant’s horse-pistol, Fdbiizio had proudly 
resumed Ins guard when he saw coming towards him seven hussars, 
all mounted, lie had taken up Ins position m such a way as to bar 
the bridge, he read them the colonel’s order, which seemed to annoy 
fliein greatly; the boldest of them tiad to cioss. Fabrizio, acting on 
the wise advice of Ins friend the vi van Jure who, the morning before, 
had told lnm to thrust and not to slash, lowered the pomt of his long, 
straight sword and made as though to stick it into the man who was 
trying to force past lum. 

'Ah! he wants to kill us, die sills young shaver,’ cried die hussars, 
‘as if we hadn’t been killed quite enough ) esterd \y !’ They all drew 
their sabres at once and HI on Fabrizio; lie gave himself up for dead, 
but he thought of the sc ^eant’s surprise and did not want to earn 
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his contempt again Drawing back on to his bridge, he tried to 
thrust at them with his sword. He looked so odd as he wielded this 
huge, straight, heavy cavalry sword, which was much too ponderous 
for him, that the hussars soon realized what kind of man they had 
to deal with. They then endeavoured not to wound him but to cut 
his clothes off his body. In this way Fabnzio received three or four 
sabro-cuts on his aims For his own part, still faithfully following die 
cantunens precept, he kept dirusnng die point of his swoid at them 
with all his might Unfortunate!) one of these thrusts wounded a 
hussar m the hand, higldy indignant at being touched by such an 
mcxpcncnced soldier, lie replied w r ich a downward thnisi that caught 
Fabnzio in the upper part of die thigh. What nndc the blow more 
effective was that our hero’s horse, so far from avoiding die scuffle, 
seemed to take a pleasure in it and to be flinging himself on die 
assailants These, sec mg Fabrmo’s blood pouring all down his right 
arm, were afraid that they might have carried the game too fai, an 1 
pushing him agimst die right parapet of the bridgi tlicv set oft at 1 
gallop As soon as I ibrizio hid a free moment Iil ffted lus pistol m 
the air to wain the colonel 

Four mounted hussais and two on foot, of the same regiment as 
the odiers, were joining towards the bridge, and w'ere still two 
hundred paces aw is from it w hen the pistol went off They had been 
watching very closeK what was happen me oij the bridge, and 
thinking Fabnzio h id fired on their comrades, the four mounted men 
rushed upon him at a gillop with their sabres raned, it was a ttgul ir 
charge Colonel Le B^ron, warned by die pistol shot, opened du 
tavern door and tushed on to die bridge just as the hussars galloped 
up to it, and himself oidertd them to halt. 

‘There’s no colonel m tins business/ cncd one of the men, and 
spurred on his horse The colonel m exasperation broke off die 
repnmand he was giving them, and caught hold of the rons on the 
offside of the horse with his wounded right hand 

‘Halt, you disgraceful soldier he <. ned to die hussar, *1 know you 
You belong to Captain IJennot’s company!’ 

-Well then, let the captain give me his orders himself 1 Captain 
Hennot was killed yesterday/ he added with a snigger, 'and you 
can go to the devil !' 

As he spoke he tried to force a passage, and pushed die old colonel 
away, so that he fell in a sitting position on the roadway of the 
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bridge. Fabrizio, who was a couple of paces farther along the bridge^ 
but facing towards the inn, urged 011 his horse and, while the breast- 
plate on the hussar's horse struck the colonel, still clinging to the 
offside rein, and knocked him over, the young man, in indignation, 
delivered a downward thrust at the hussar. Luckily for the man, his 
horse, feeling itself dragged down towards the ground by the bridle 
to winch the colonel was still clinging, swcived aside, so that the 
long blade of Ribnzio's cavalry sword slid along the hussar's waist- 
coat, and its whole length passed in front of his face. In a fury, the 
hussat turned round and delivered a blow with all Ins might which 
cut through Fabii/io’s sleeve and went d'xp into his arm. Our hero 
(ell 

One of the dismounted hussais, seeing the two defenders of the 
bridge on the ground, seized die opportunity, leapt on to Fabnzio’s 
horse and tned to make off with it by uiging it to gallop across the 
bridge. 

The sergeant, as he burnt cl out of the inn, had seen his colonel fall, 
vid believed him to he seriously wounded He ran after Fabiizio’s 
horse, and plunged the point of Ins s ibre right into the robber’s 
hick' the man fell. The hussars, sceim? no one now left landing Gn 
the bridge except die sergeant, crossed at a gdlop and quickly made 
off The one who was on foot ffed off across die fields 

The sergeant caijie up to die wounded men. Fahnzio had already 
got to his feet; he was not in great j mi, 1 ut lie was losing a lot of 
blood. The colonel got up more slow tv, he w is quite dized by his 
bill, but had not received any hurt. 

T fi el no pain,’ he s ud to the serge mt, ‘except uom the old u ound 
in mv hand/ 

The hussar whom the sergeant had wounded was d\mg. 

*Mi> the devil tike him 1 ' exclaimed the colonel Tlut,’ said he 
to the two other Hoopers who caniv running up, ‘look dter this 
voungster whom I exposed to such improper risks I shill r *y on the 
bridge myself and tr) to stop these midmen Ta 1 c the lad to the inn 
«nd get his arm dressed Use one of my shirts.” 



chapter 5 : Cross-country Flight 

T he whole of this adventure had lasted but a mere fraction of 
time. Fabrizio’s wounds were not in the least serious; they tied up 
his arms with bandages cut from the colonel's shirt. They wanted to 
make up a bed for him on the first floor of die inn. 

‘But while I am comfortably tucked up on the first floor,* said 
Fabrizio to die sergeant, *my horse, who is down in die stable, will 
get bored all by himself and go off with another master.* 

‘Not bad for a raw recruit!* said the sergeant. And Fabrizio was 
installed on a nice clean litter of straw beside the very same manger to 
which his horse was tied. 

Then, as Fabrizio was feeling very weak, the sergeant brought him 
a bowl of mulled wine and talked to him for a little. A few com- 
pliments included in this conversation i arried our hero to the seventh 
heaven. 

Fabrizio did not w^ake up until daybreak on the tollowmg morning. 
The horses were neighing loud and long, and making a frightful 
din; the stable was filled with smoke. At first Fabrizio could make 
nothing of this noise, and did not even know where he was. At 
length, half stifled by the smoke, he got the idea that the house was 
on fire; in die twinkling of an eye lie w^as out of the stable and in the 
saddle, lie raised his head; smoke was pouring violently out of two 
window’s above the stable, and die roof was covered in black smoke 
that rose in whirls. A hundred fugitives had arrived during the night 
at the White Horse ; they were all of them shouting and swearing. 
The five or six whom Fabrizio could see close at hand seemed to him 
to be completely drunk, One of them tried to stop him and called 
out to him: ‘Where arc yon taking my horse?’ 

When Fabrizio was a quarter of a league aw ay, lie turned his head. 
There was no one following him; the building was in flames. Fab- 
rizio caught sight of the bridge; he was reminded of his wound, and 
felt his arm tightly compressed by the bandages and very hot. ‘And 
the old colonel, what has become of him? He gave his shirt to tie 
up my arm/ Our hero was that morning the coolest and most 
composed man in die world. The great amount of blood he had 
shed had liberated him from all the romantic element in his 

character. 
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‘To the right!’ he said to himself, ‘and let’s be off quickly/ He 
began quietly following the course of the nver which, after passing 
under the bridge, flowed to the right of the road. He remembered 
the good cantimcres advice. ‘What a friendly soul!* he said to him- 
self, ‘what an open nature !’ 

After ndmg for an hour, he felt very weak. ‘Ah now ! Am I gomg 
to funt?’ he wondered. ‘If I faint, someone will steal my horse, 
and perhaps my do dies, and my money and diamonds with them/ 
He had no longer die strength to guide lus hoist, and was trying to 
keep lus balance m the siddlc when a peas m r who was digging in a 
field by the side of the' high road noticed his pallor, and came up 
to offei him a glass of beer and sorn ' bread. 

‘When I saw you look so pile,* said the peasant, ‘I thought you 
wcu one of the wounded from die great battle ’ Never did help come 
more oppojtumh As Hbri/10 was munching die piece of black 
bieid his £\<s began to hurt him when he looked straight ahead. 
When he felt a little better he thanked the mm. ‘And where am 1 ?* 
he isked I lie peasant told him tint three quarters ot l leigue farther 
on w is the little muket-town of /onders, where he would be verv 
well looked after. Fabrizio Kicked tins town, not knowing quite 
whit he was dome;, and thinking onh it everv step of keeping him- 
self from f ilium oft lus horse 

He sow a big d«>or blinding open He entered, it was the Curry- 
comb Inn 1 he good misticss ot tn^ house, an enoimous woman, 
came running out to lmn lmtncdnteh . she c died fot help in a voice 
thtt trembled with pitv. Two girls came an 1 helped Fabnzio to 
dismount, no sooner hid lus fed touched the 4 round than he went 
off in a dead faint A suigeon ^ is fetched, who bit cl him For the 
rest of that da\ and those that followed Iabri/10 scarcely knew what 
wa^ being done to him, lie slept almost continudly. 

I he sabre thrust 111 Ins thigh threatened to form a ncii 'us abscess. 
When Ins lie id w as t le ir ag un, he hedged them to look afte r his horse, 
and kept on repeating that lie w r otilil p i\ them ] \ which offended 
the good hostess of tin inn and hi 1 daughters He h id been idnurably 
looked after for a fortnight, and was beginning to come to lus senses 
a little, when he noticed one evening that Ins hostesses looked very 
worried. A short while after a Geiman officer came into lus room. 
In answering Jus cjurtn'us they us«'d a language winch Fabnzio did 
not understand, but he ualized clearly that the) were talking about 
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him and pretended to be asleep. A little Liter, when he thought that 
the officer had probably gone, lie called his hostesses. 

‘That officer came to put my name on a list and to make me a 
prisoner, didn't he?’ The hostess assented with tears in her eyes. 

‘Very well then, there's some money in my dolman!' he cried, 
sitting up m bed. ‘Buy me some civilian clothes, and tonight I shall 
set oft on my horse. You have alrcach saved my life once by taking 
me m just as I was about to drop dead in the street; save it again by 
giving me the means of going back to my mother.’ 

At this point the landlady’s daughters both burst into tears. They 
trembled for Fabuzio, and, as they lurdly undei stood French, they 
came to his bedside to ask him questions. They argued tilings out with 
their mother in blemish; but at even moment melting glances of 
pity were tinned towards our hero. He thought he could make out 
that his flight would compromise them seriously, but that thev 
would gladly run that risk He thanked them piofusch and with his 
hands clasped together. 

A Jew m the district supplied a complete outfit, but when he 
brought it along towards ten o’clock that night, the girls saw, on 
comparing it with Fabnzio's dolman, that it would have to be 
severely taken m They set to work at once ; there was no time to 
lose. Fabrizio pointed out a few napoleons hidden m Ins uniform, 
and begged lus hostesses to sew them into the gmuents that had just 
been bought. With these had come a pm of new boots. Fabrizio did 
not hesitate to ask these kind girls to slit open Ins hussai's boots at 
the place he showed them, and they hid the little diamonds m the 
lining of the new' pair. 

One cuiious result of his loss of blood and the weakness that had 
followed it was that Fabnzio had almost cntiicly forgotten his 
French, He used Italian to address his hostesses, who spoke a Flemish 
dialect, so that they made themselves understood by each other 
almost entirely b\ signs When the girls, who for that matter were 
perfectly disinterested, caught sight of the diamonds, their enthusiasm 
for Fabruio knew no bounds; they imagined him to be a pnuce in 
disguise. Amken, the younger and the more naive of the two, em- 
braced him without further ceremony. Fabrizio, for his part, found 
them charming, and towards midnight, when the surgeon, in view 
of the journey he was about to take, had allowed him a little wine, 
he felt almost inclined not to go. ‘Where could I be better off than 
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here?’ he asked himself. Just as he was leaving his room, his good 
hostess informed him that his horse had been taken by the officer 
who had come to search die house a few hours before. 

‘Ah ! the swine f cried Fabrizio with an oath, ‘to rob a wounded 
man !' He was not enough of a philosopher, this young Italian, to 
call to mind at what price he had himself acquired that horse. 

Aniken told him, in die midst of her tears, that they had hired a 
horse for him. She would have liked him not to go. Their farewells 
were tender. Two tall young fellows, related to die good landlady, 
lifted Fabrizio into the saddle. During the journey they held him up 
on the horse, while a third, who walked a few hundred paces in front 
of the litde convoy, scanned the roads to see if there was any sus- 
picious patrol. After going for a couple of hours, diev stopped at 
the house of a cousin of the landlady of the Curry-comb. In spite 
of anydiing Fabrizio could say to them, the young men who ac- 
companied him persistently refused to leave him. They claimed that 
nobody knew die path through the woods better than drey did, 

‘But tomorrow morning, when my flight is known, and you 
aren’t to be seen anywhere about, your absence may get you into 
trouble/ 

They started off again on dieir way. Fortunately, when it began 
to get light, the plain was enveloped in a thick fog. About eight 
o’clock they camc^ within sight of a little town. One of the young 
men went on ahead to see if the post-horses there had been stolen. 
The postmaster had had time to spirit diem away and to beat up a 
few wretched screws with which he had filled Fits stables. A couple 
of horses were fetched from the marches in which they had been 
hidden, and, three hours later, Fabrizio got into a little cabriolet, 
which was in a very shabby state, but had a pair of good post-horses 
harnessed to it. He had regained his strength. The moment of parting 
with his hostess's young kinsmen was pathetic in the extreme. On 
no account, whatever friendly pretext Fabrizio contrived to put 
forward, would they consent to take any money. 

‘In your condition, sir, you need it more dian we do/ these worthy 
young fellows repeatedly insisted. Finally they set oft with some 
letters in which Fabrizio, somewhat braced up by the excitement of 
die journey, had tried to convey to his hostesses all tliat he felt for them. 
Fabrizio wrote with tear 5 in his eyes, and diere was certainly some 
love contained in the letter addressed to little Aniken. 
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There was nothing out of the ordinary in the rest of his journey. 
On his arrival at Amiens he was suffering great pain from the cut 
he had received in his thigh; the country surgeon had not thought of 
lancing die wound, and in spite of die bleeding an abscess had formed. 
During the fortnight that Fabrizio spent in the inn at Amiens kept 
by an obsequious and money-grubbing family, the Allies were m- 
vadmg France, and so many and profound were the reflections he 
made on the dungs that had recently happened to him diat he 
became another man. He had remained a child upon one pomt only: 
Was what he hid seen a real battle? And, if so, was that battle Water- 
loo? 

For die fust time in lus life he found some pleasure m reading, 
he was always hoping to find in the newspapers, or m published 
accounts of die battle, some description or other which would 
enable him to identify the ground he had covered with Marshal 
Ncy's escort, and later with the odier general. During his stav in 
Amiens he wrote almost e\er) dav to Ins good fricjjds at the Curry- 
comb. As soon as lie was fit again, lie went to Pails, wheie lie found, 
at his old hotel, a score of letters from lus modicr md his aunt, who 
implored hun to return home as soon as possible. The list lcttei 
from Contessa Pletrancra had a certain enigmatic character which 
made him extremely uiilivv, tins letter drove away all his tender 
daydreams His was a char u ter for winch a singly word was enough 
to make lain readily anticipate the greatest misfortunes, his imagina- 
tion would subsequent^ undertake to depict these misfortunes to 
him in the most homblc duals 

‘Be very careful/ the ( ontcssi wrote, not to sira the lcttei s a on 
write- to give us news of yourself On your return >011 must on no 
account come straight to the Lake of Como Stop at Lugano, on 
Swiss soil/ He was to arrive in this little town under the name of 
Cavi, at the principal inn m that place he would find the Conte ssa\ 
mmservant, who would tell him what to do. His unit ended hei 
letter with the following words: ‘Do everything you possthh c,in 
to keep your mad cscipadc a secret, and, above all, do not carr) 
about you any prmted or wntten papers. In Switzerland you will be 
surrounded by our friends of the Santa Marghcnta * If I have money 

* Signor Pellico has made this mine known throughout Europe It is that 
of the street m Milan in which the Ministry of Police and the prisons are 
situated 
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enough/ the Contessa added, ‘l will send somebody to the Hotel dcs 
Balances, at Geneva, md vou shall have details which I cannot put 
in wilting, but about which sou ought to know before you arrive. 
But, in heaven’s name, not another day m Paris, our spies there 
would recognize \ou/ 

Fabnzio’s imagination began to conjure up the wildest surmises, 
and he was incapable of any other diversion save that of trying to 
guess what strange sort of inf on nation it could be that his aunt 
might have to give him Twice, on his journev across France, he was 
arrested, but each time managed to set awa\ Ik owed these dis- 
agree lbh experiences to his Italian passport, and tint odd description 
of him as 1 ‘dealer in b iroinctt rs\ which hirJK seemed to tally with 
his youthful face and Ins aim m 1 sling 

Fmalls , in Gc m va lie 111U a man in the ( ontessa’s service who told 
him, from her, tint he, T ibnzio, li ul beni leporteel to tlie Mihnt c e 
polite as having gc ne to c on ve\ to N ipolcon cert un pi oposals agreed 
< 11 bv a vast conspiracy organized in his lat« Kingdom of Italv. ‘If 
tins w is not the object of his loumev ’ the report continued, ‘what 
was his purpose 111 assuming a f ilsc name 5 ’ Hi> mother, he was told, 
wts elide avouun; to estiblisli the tiuth, firstK, tint he hid never 
gone bivond Switzer! ind, mel, secondly, that Ik liad left the t istle 
hurriedly ni consequence of 1 quarrel with lih elder b* other 

On Ik inng this stor\, F ibn/io hit 1 thrill of pride So I’m con- 
sidered to lnve icted 1 sort or ambi'suloi to Nipohon/ lie 
sud to lmnself, I’m supposed to hive h *d the honour ot spe iking to 
th it gie it in in Would to Cit'd I h id * * Me recalled his mcestot st\cn 
genei itions back, x grmd»on ot the nnn who Ind come to Mil 11 is 
one of Sfor/a’s suite, md had In 1 the honour ot h tving lush ade ut off 
bv the Duke’s 1 nanus, who suipnscd him as lie was on his wa\ to 
Swit/erlmd to e 111 \ proposals to nx praise wot tin ( mtf 11 , and to 
raise troops there Ik saw m his mind’s c\e tin uvn mug rcl iting 
to this deed included 111 the gtnealogv ot the f iinilx On questioning 
die servant, labrizio found linn uttciK Jioiked b' 1 piituukn detail 
which he* fmallv blurted out, m spite of the tspiess order of the 
Conti ssa, several times it pi ited, nor to sav am thing abemt it It was 
Aseamo, Ins elder brother, who Ind icpoittd him ro the Milan 
police This ciucl news ilmost drove our hero < ut ol his mind. 

To get into Italy from Gene \.i \ on have to pass through Lausanne. 
Fabnzio determmed to set off rhcie md then on foot, and thus 
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cover ten to twelve leagues, although the mail-coach from Geneva 
to Lausanne was due to start in two hours* time. Before leaving 
Geneva, he picked a quarrel m one of those dreary cafe in the place 
with a young man who, so he said, was staring at him in a peculiar 
wav. This was perfeeth true, the young Genevan, phlegmatic, 
sensible, and with his mind on nothing but money, thought him mad. 
Fabrizio on coming m had glared funously all round him, and then 
upset the cup of coffee that was brought to him ovet his trousers. 
In this quarrel, Fabrizio’s first action was quite appropnatc to the 
sixteenth century r Instead of pioposing a duel to the v aung Genevan, 
he drew his dagger and lushed upon him to stab him with it In 
this moment of pission, Fabrizio forgot c\crv thing he had ever 
learnt about the code of honour, and revelled to instinct, 01 more 
properly spcihiug to the mcmoncs of Ins eaihest childhood 

The confidential agaif whom he mtt at Lugano increased Ins furs 
by giving him fresh details As Fibn/io was loved by the people of 
Gnanta, no one there had mentioned his name* and, but for his 
brother’s kind intervention, everyone would hive pretended to 
believe tint lie was in Milan, and the attention of the police in tins 
town would not have been drawn to Ins absence 

‘No doubt the customs officers have a description of sou,’ said his 
aunt’s envoy", ‘and if we follow the inun road, when we come to 
the frontier of the Lombardo-Venetnn kingdom, you will be 
arrested.’ 

Fabrizio and his men were fainili ir with cvtrv little footpatli over 
the mountain that divides Lug mo from die Lake of Como. They 
disguised diexnstlves as hunters - tint is to siv as smugglers - and as 
they were three in number and had a fairly rcadutc bearing, the 
customs officers they met only thought of passing the time of day 
with them. Fabn/io arrmged things so as not to arrive at the casde 
before midnight, at that hour Ins tather and all the powdered foot- 
men had been a long tunc in bed. He climbed down without diffi- 
culty mto die deep moat and entered the castle by the little window 
of a cellar. It was there that his mother and his aunt were waiting for 
him; presently his sisters came running in. Transports of tenderness 
alternated with tears foi i considerable time, and drey had hardly 
begun to talk sobu sense when the first glimmer of dawn came to 
warn these people who thought themselves so unfortunate that time 
was flying. 
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*1 hope your brother won't have any suspicion of your having 
come back/ Contessa Pictranera $aid to him. *1 have scarcely spokdnt 
to him since that fine prank of his, and his vanity has done me the 
honour of taking great offence at this. Tonight at supper I con- 
descended to say a few words to him; I had to find some excuse to 
hide my wild delight, which might have roused his suspicions. Then, 
when I saw he was quite proud of this shammed reconciliation, I took 
advantage of his delight to make him indulge in a wild drinking- 
bout, and certainly he will not have thought of lying in wait to 
carry on his profession of spying/ 

‘Wc shall have to hide our hussar in your room/ said the Marchesa, 
lie can't leave at once. At this first moment we haven't sufficient 
control of our reasoning faculties, and the important thing is to 
devise the best way of putting these terrible Milanese police off the 
scent/ 

This plan was adopted. But the Marchese and his elder son noticed, 
next day, that the Marchesa was constantly in her sister-in-law's 
room. We will not stop to depict the transports of joy and tenderness 
which all that day continued to excite these extremely happy crea- 
tures. Italian hearts arc much more tormented than ours by the 
suspicions and the wild ideas which a burning imagination presents 
to them, but on the other hand their joys are far more intense and 
more lasting. That jlay die Contessa and the Marchesa were absolutely 
out of their minds; Fabrizio was obliged to begin the whole tale of 
his adventures all over again; Finally, they decided to go away and 
hide die joy they shared in Milan, so difficult did it appear to them to 
keep things hidden any longer from the watchful eye of the Marchese 
and of his son Ascanio. 

They took the boat ordinarily used by the household to get as far 
as Como; to have acted otherwise would have aroused innumerable 
suspicions. But on arriving at the harbour of Como the Marchesa 
remembered that she had left behind at Griantn some papers of the 
utmost importance. She hastened to send the boatmen back for them, 
and these men therefore could pass no remark on the way the two 
ladies were spending their time at Como. No sooner had they 
arrived than they casually engaged one of those carriages standing 
ready for hire near that tall medieval tower which rises above the 
Milan Gate. They set off, at once without giving the coachman time 
to speak to anyone, A quarter of a league from the town they met a 
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young sportsman of tliur acquaintance, who most obligingly, since 
the) had no man with them, consented to act as their escort as far as 
die gates of Milan, whither he was bound, after shootmg some game 
on the way. 

Everything was going well, and die ladies were engaged in a 
most mciry convocation with the )oung traveller, when at a bend 
which the road makes round the base of the charming hill and wood 
of San Giovanni, dircc constables m plain clothes spiang to grasp 
the horses* bridles ‘Ah 1 my husband his betra)cd us!* cued die 
Mirchcsa, and funted A sergeant who had runamel a little way 
behind came staggering; up to the carnage, and said in a voice that 
reeked of the tavern ‘I am soirs ior the commission I have to can v 
out, blit I must airest )ou, General hibio Conti ’ 

hibiuio diouglit the sergeant was placing a bad joke on him in 
calling him ‘GencriP ‘You shall pa> for this 1 ' lie siui to himself 
He watched the men in plum clothes and waited for a lavouriblc 
moment to jump down liom the carriage and disk across the fields 
The Conte sm smiled as a nicasuic of precaution, I fines me) 
ditn said to the' servant ‘But, my dear sergeant, do vim take this 
ungs ter of siKtcua for General Conti 7 ’ 

‘Aren’t )ou the Gentid’ daughter 7 * asked the sure mr 
Look at in\ fuller/ sud the Conte ssi, pointing to rabn/io Th< 
const ibks went off into loud fits ol hughtcT 

‘Show mi )OUi pis>port^ and don’t argue sue! the sergeant, 
nettled b\ the general atmospheu ol me limit nt 

* I hese lulus nc\u t irn passpoits to go to Mil 111/ sud the coach- 
rn m w lth 1 ce>ol and sig iuous an 4 Hie ) h ive conic ft 0111 their castle 
at Gn mti 1 Ins is her ladvslup the Conte ssa Pictraner 1, iml the odier 
her lul) ship the Mirehesa del l)ongo * 

1 lie serge mt, quite put out of countenance, went forward to the 
horses’ heads, and dure consulted with his nun 1 lie eonfuenee hid 
lasted fulk five mnnites when C onttssi Pietrmera Ixgucd these 
gentlemen to allows the carmcrc to be moved 1 few puts farther on 
into the sh idt ; the lie it w as overpowering, although it was only 
eleven o’clock tn the morning Fabrizio, who was gazing intently m 
all directions, lookmg out for some wiv of escap', saw coming out 
of a pith across tlie fields on to the' mam road, which was thick 
with dust, a voung girl of fourteen or fifteen, shedding fughtened 
tears under cover of her handkcreluc f She w as e ommg forw lrd on foot 
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between two constables in uniform, and three paces behind her, also 
flanked by gendarmes, came a tall, gaunt man who affected an air or 
dignity, like a prefect taking part in a procession. 

‘Where did you find them, then** asked die sergeant, at that 
moment completely drunk. 

‘Running away across the fields, and not so much as a scent of a 
passport about them/ 

The sergeant appeared to lose his held completely; he had five 
prisonus in front of him, instead of the two he should have had He 
went a little way off, leaving only one man to guard themalcprisoner, 
who was putting on airs of majesty, and another to keep the horses 
from moving forward 

‘Wilt/ said die Contessa to Fabnzio who had already jumped out 
of the carnage, ‘ever) thing is going to be all right * 

1 hc\ heard a constable excl urn ‘What docs it matter ! If thc\ ha\c 
no pa>spoits, it’s right to arrest them anyhow/ lhc sergeant did not 
seem quite so certain The name of Contessa Pietranera had madt him 
feel a little line asy , he had known the General, and had nest heard of his 
death ‘The General/ lie said to himself, ‘is not the man to let things 
pass without getting biek on me if I anest Ins wife widrout good 
reason 1 

During these dehbci Jtions, which were prolonged, the Contessa 
had entered into conversation with die young gul, who was standing 
in the road amid tilt dust by the side of die carnage She had been 
strut k bv her be auty 

‘The sun will be bad for you, Signorma. Tins good constable/ 
she added, addressing the man wdio was posted t the horses* heads, 
‘will surely be so kind as to allow you to step into dns carnage/ 

Fabnzio, who was stiolling aimlessly round the carnage', came 
tip to help the girl to get in. She had alreads darted forward and put 
her foot on the step, her arm supported bv Fabnzio, wlicr the im- 
posing man, in a voice rendered louder b) the desire to maintain 
his dignity, called out to her. ‘Staj m the road! Don’t get into a 
carriage winch does not belong to you!’ 

rabrizio had not heard tins order; the girl, instead of getting into 
the carnage, tried to get down again, and as Fabnzio continued to 
hold her up, she tell back into his arms lie smiled, she blushed 
deeply; they remained for a moment looking at one another after 
the girl had disengaged herself from his arms. 
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4 She would be a charming prison companion !' said Fabrizio to 
himself. ‘What deep dioughts he behind that brow! She would 
know how to love/ 

The sergeant came up to them with an air of authority: ‘Which of 
these ladies is named Clelia Conti?' 

‘I am/ said the girl. 

‘And 1/ cried the elderly man, ‘am General Fabio Conti, Cham- 
berlain to His Serene Highness the Prince of Parma, and I consider 
it most improper that a man in my position should be hunted down 
like a tliicf/ 

‘The day before yesterday, when you embarked at the port of 
Como, didn't you send the police inspector, who asked for your 
pissport, about Ins business 7 Well now, today he is preventing you 
from seeing to yours/ 

‘I was already getting my boat under way. I was in a hurry as die 
weadicr was stormy, a man not in uniform shouted to me from the 
quay to put back into haibour. I told Inm my nan^e and continued 
on my way/ 

‘And this morning you slipped out of Como, didn’t you?' 

‘A man like myself does not carry a passport widi him when he 
goes from Milan tb visit the lake. Ihis morning, at Como, I was told 
thatfl should be arrested at the gate. I left die town on foot w itb my 
daughter; I hoped to find some carriage on the road that would take 
me to Milan, where, certainly, the first visit 1 shall pay will be to the 
General Commanding the Province, to lodge a complaint/ 

A heavy load seemed to have been lifted off the sergeant's mind. 

‘Well, Gcntnl, you are under arrest, and I shall take you to Milan. 
And you, who are you?' he said to Fabrizio. 

‘My son/ put in the Contcssa. ‘Ascamo, son of the Divisional 
General Pietrancra ' 

‘Without a pissport, your ladyship?’ said the sergeant, now m a 
much gentler mood. 

‘At Ins age, he has never had one; he never travels alone, he is 
always with me ' 

During this conversation General Conti was assuming more and 
more of an air of offended dignity m his attitude towards the con- 
stables. 

‘Not so much talk,' said one of them, ‘you are arrested, that’s 
enough !' 
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‘You can count yourself too lucky/ said the sergeant, "if we con- 
sent to let you hire a horse from some peasant! Otherwise, in spite 
of the dust and the heat and your rank as Chamberlain of Parma, 
you’ll jolly well march on foot alongside our horses/ 

The General began to swear. 

‘Will you stop it?* replied the sergeant. ‘Where’s your general’s 
uniform? Couldn’t anyone you please just say he is a general?’ 

The General became more than ever enraged at this. Meanwhile 
things were going much better m the carriage. 

The Contessa got the constables going as if they had been her own 
savants. She had just given on'* of them a scudo to go and get some 
wine, and, better still, some cool drinking water from a hut that was 
visible two hundred paces away. She had found time to calm Fab- 
rizio, who was determined, at all costs, to make his escape into the 
woods that covered the lull. *1 have a good brace of pistols/ he told 
her. She managed to persuade the infuiiated Gcnaal to let his 
daughter get into the carriage. On tliis occasion, the General, who 
loved to talk about himself and his family, told the ladies that his 
daughter was only twelve ) ears old, having been bom on 27 
October 1&03, but that, such was her intelligence, everyone took her 
for fourteen or fifteen. 

‘A thoroughly commonplace sort of man/ said the Comcssa’s eyes 
to the Marchcsa. Thanks to the Contessa, everything was settled, 
aftei a discussion that lasted an hour. A constable, who discovered 
that he had some business to see to in a neighbouring village, lent 
Ins hoise to General Conti, after the Contessa had said to him: ‘You 
shall have ten francs.’ 1 he seigcant went off alone with the Genet al. 
The other men sta)cd behind under a tree, accompanied by four 
huge bottles of wine, almost like small demijohns, which the con- 
stable who had been sent to the hut had brought back, with the 
help of a peasant. 

Clelia Conti w'3S given permission by the worthy chamberlain, to 
a<cept, for die journey back to Milan, a scat in the ladies* carriage, 
and no one dreamed of arresting the son of the gallant General 
Pietranera. After the first few minutes given up to an cxcliange of 
courtesies and to comments on the Utde incident that had just ended, 
Clelia Conti noted a certain degree of tender partiality in the way so 
beautiful a lady as die Cco^essa spoke to Fabrizio; certainly, she w r as 
not his mother. Her interest was particularly aroused by repeated 
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allusions to something heroic, dating, and dangerous to a supreme 
degree, which he had recently done; but, for all her cleverness, little 
Cleln could not discover what it was all about. 

She gazed with astonishment at this young hero whose eyes 
seemed still alight with all the fire of action. As for him, he was 
somewhat tongue-tied m face of the remarkable beauty of tins girl 
of twelve, and her glances made him blush. 

A league bcfoie they came to Milan, Fabnzio said that he was 
gouig to visit Ins uncle, and took leave of the ladies 

‘If I ever get over mv difficulties,’ he said to Clclia, ‘1 shall go 
to look at the beautiful pictures m Parma. And will sou then deign 
to remember tins name Fibrizio del Dongo?’ 

‘Good !’ said the Contessa, ‘so that’s how -you conceal your identity. 
Signonna, be so knid as to remember that this >oung rascal is my 
son, and his name is Pie trail era, and not del Dongo ’ 

lhat evening, at a \ery late hour, Fabrizio ic-entcrcd Milan by the 
Porta Rtiiza, which leids to a fasluonablc promeifadc. The sending 
of them two servants to Switzerland had exhausted the vciv slender 
savings of the Marchcsa and her sister-in-law loitunatcly Fabrizio 
had still some napoleons left, and one of the diamonds, which the} 
decided to sell. 

The ladies were highly popular, and knew even one m the citv. 
Ihe most import mt peisonagcs m the Austrian and clerical parts 
went to speak on behalf of Fabrizio to Baron Binder, the Chief of 
Police. Ihtsc gentlemen could not conceive, so they said, how any- 
one could take a serious view ol the foolish pranks of a boy of 
sixteen who ran away from Pus father’s house afn r quarrelling with 
his elder brother. 

‘My business is to tike cvcr\ thing scnouslv,’ was the quiet rc'ply of 
Baron Binder, a wise and melancholy-minded man He was at that 
tunc engaged in organizing the famous Milan police, and had under- 
taken to prevent a i evolution like that of 1746, when the Austrians 
were driven out of Genoa. This Milan police, since rendered so 
famous by die adventures of MM. Pcllico and Andryane, wis not 
precisely a cruel body, it carried out harsh laws in a logical and pitiless 
manner. Ihe Emperor Francis II wished to strike terror into these 
overbold and imaginative Italian minds. 

‘Give me, m day to day record,’ Baron Binder would reiterate 
to Fabrizio’s protectors, ‘ proveti evidence of what the young Marche- 
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sino del Dongo has been doing. Take it from the moment of his 
departure from Grianta on 8 March to his arrival last night 
in this city, where he is hidden hi one of the rooms of his mother's 
apartment, and I am prepared to treat him as the most well-disposed 
and the most agreeable madcap of all the young men in town. If 
you cannot supply me with the young man’s itinerary during all 
the days following his departure from Grianta, however exalted hi$ 
birth may be, and however great regard I have for the friends of his 
family, is it not my duty to have liim arrested? Am I not bound to 
keep him in prison until he has furnished me with the proof that 
he did not convey messages to Napoleon on the part of such dis- 
afFcctod persons as may exist in Lombardy among the subjects of His 
Imperial and Royal Majesty? Note further, gentlemen, that if young 
del Dongo succeeds in justifying himself on this point, he still re- 
mains guilty of having entered a foreign country without a passport 
properly issued to himself, and, in addition, of going under an 
assumed name and wilfully and knowingly making use of a passport 
issued to a common workman, that is to say to a person of a class 
greatly inferior to that to which he himself belongs/ 

This declaration, cruelly logical, was accompanied by all the marks 
of deference and respect which the Chief of Police owed to the high 
position of die Marchesa del Dongo and of the important personages 
who were intervening on her bchaF 

The Marchesa was in despair when she was told ot Baron Binder’s 
reply. 

‘Fabririo will be arrested,’ she sobbed, ‘and once he is in prison, 
God knows when he’ll get out ! His father will disown him !’ 

Oontcssa Pietranera and her sister-in-law consulted with two or 
three intimate friends, and, in spite of anything these might say, the 
Marchesa was absolutely determined to send her son away that very 
night. 

‘But you can see quite well/ the Gontcssa said to her, ‘that Baron 
Binder knows your son is here; he’s not an ill-n iturcd mail/ 

‘No; but lie is anxious to please die Emperor Francis/ 

‘But if lie diought it would lead to his promotion to put Fabnzio 
in prison, the boy would be there now. It is showing an insulting 
defiance of die Baron to arrange his flight.’ 

‘But his admission to \s that he knows where Fabrizio is, is tanta- 
mount to saying: “Send him away!” No, I shan’t breathe freely so 
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long as I can say to myself: “In a quarter of an hour my son may be 
confined within four walls.” Whatever Baron Binder’s ambition may 
be,’ the Marchesa added, ‘he thinks it useful to his personal standing 
m this country to show open deference to a man of mv husband’s 
rank, and I see a proof of tins it the singular frankness with whuli he 
admits that he knows where to lay hands on my son. Still more, the 
Baron obligingly gives us particulars of the two offences with which 
Fabrizio is charged; he explains that titlnr of these two offences en- 
tails imprisonment. Isn t that as much as to say that if wc prefer exile 
it is for us to choose?’ 

‘If you choose exile,’ the Contessa kept on repeating, ‘wc shall 
never set eves on him again so long as we live ’ Fabrizio, who was 
present at every one of their talks, together with an old friend of the 
Marchesa, now one of the councillors of the Austrian Tribunal, was 
very much in favour of running aw a} . And, 111 fact, that very evening 
he left the palazzo, hidden m the carnage which was taking his 
mother and his aunt to th f ' Scala theatre. 

The coachman, whom thev distrusted, went as usual to pass the 
time in a tavern, and wdule the footman, 011 whom they could rely, 
kept charge of t dic horses, Fabrizio, disguised as a peasant, slipped 
out of the carnage and It ft the town. Ihc next morning he crossed 
the frontier with equal success, and a few hours later was safely 
installed on an estate winch his mother owned in Piedmont, near 
Novara, or to be precise, at Romagnano, where Ba\ard was 
killed. 

It can be imagined how much attention the ladies, on it aching 
their box at the Scala, paid to the performance They had gone there 
solely to be able to consult a number of their friends who belonged to 
the Liberal party and whose presence at the Palazzo del Dongo might 
have been misconstrued by the police In the box it was decided to 
approach Baron Binder again. There could be 110 question of offering 
a sum of money to this magistrate, who was a perfectly honest man. 
Moreover, the ladies were extreme]) poor; they had forced Fabrizio 
to take with him all the money that remained from the sale of the 
diamond. 

It was, however, of the utmost importance that thc\ should keep 
in touch with the Baron’s latest pronouncements on the matter. 1 he 
Contessa’s friends reminded her of a certain Canon Borda, a most 
agreeable young man, who at one time had tried to make advances 
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to her, and in a rather unpleasant way. Finding himself unsuccessful, 
he had reported her friendship for Limcrcati to General Pietrancra, 
whereupon he had been sent about Ins business as a nasty fellow Now, 
as it happened, this Canon was m the habit of going ever) evening to 
play tarot with Baroness Binder, and was naturally an intimate 
fnend of her husband’s The Contcssa made up her mind to take the 
horribly painful step of going to see tins Canon , and the following 
morning, very eatly, before he hid left the house, she had herself 
shown in 

When the C mon’s one and onl\ strvint announced the Contessa 
IVtrancra, his master was s< overcome v ith emotion as to be almost 
incapable of speech, he nude no attempt to repair the disorder of a 
ver) simple indoor attire 

Shov\ r her m, and k m us/ lit said m 1 vcr\ funt voice The 
Contessa entered the room, Corel i fell on Ins knees 

‘It is m this position th it a mist i ible era/) wretch should propuly 
receive your orders/ he' c aid to the Contessa who, in a simple, im- 
daboiate dicss that was almost 1 disguise, wis irrcsistibh attractive 
tint morning I ler intense grief over hbrizio’s exile and the violence 
she was doing to her feelings m coming to the house of a man who 
hid acted treichirousl\ tow aids her combined to give incredible 
bnllnncc to her eves 

‘It is in this position that I wish to receive \our oiders/ cried the 
Cuion, ‘for it is obvious that \ou have some service to ask of me, 
otherwise you would not have honoured with vour presence the 
poor house ot an unhappy mulman. Once before, cirncd lway bv 
love and jeilously, he behaved towards vou like a despicable scoun- 
drel, as soon as he siw that he could not win vour favour ’ 

These words were sincere md all the more admirable since the 
Canon now enjovecl great power Ihc' Countess was moved to tears 
by them. Humiliation md tear had chilled her hem, now m a 
moment they were replaced bv tenderness ind a slight feeling of 
hope. From a most unhappv state she passed, a^ quick as thought, to 
one of almost happiness. 

‘Kiss my hand/ she said, as she held it out to the Canon, ‘and stand 
up/ (She used die second person singular. This in Italy, you should 
know, indicated a frank and open friendship just as much as a more 
tender feeling ) ‘I hav come to ask ) our favour for my nephew 
Fabrizio. Here is the whole truth of the matter without the slightest 
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concealment, exactly as one would tell it to an old fnend. At the age 
of sixteen and a half he has recently done a remarkably foolish thing. 
We were at the casdc of Gnanta on the Lake of Como. One evening 
at seven o'clock a boat from Como brought us news of the Emperor's 
landing m the Gulf of Juan. Next morning Fabrizio set off for France, 
after borrowing the passport of one of his lower-class friends, a 
dealer in barometers named Vasi. As he has not exactly the look of 
a dealer in barometers, he had hardly gone ten leagues m France 
before his handsome appearance got him arrested; his outbursts of 
enthusiasm in bad French seemed suspicious. After a short while 
he escaped and managed to reach Geneva, we sent someone to meet 
him at Lugano . . . ' 

‘That is to say, Geneva,' said the Canon snuling. 

The Contessa finished her story. 

‘I will do everything for you that is humanly possible,' said the 
Canon effusively. ‘I place mvsclf entirely at youi^ disposal. I will even 
commit imprudences/ he added ‘But tell me, what have 1 to do as 
soon as this poor room is deprived of tins heavenly apparition which 
marks an epoch in the history of mv life*’ 

‘You must go to Baron Binder and tell him that you have loved 
Fabrizio ever since his birth, that you saw lnm as a tiny bab\ when 
you visited our house, and that, in short, in the name of the friend- 
ship he shows you, you beg him to employ all Ins secret agents to 
find out whether, before Ins departure for Switzerland, Fabrizio had 
anv sort of communication whatsoever with any of the Liberals 
whom the Baron has under supervision. Provided the Baron is well 
served by his agents, he will see that here is merely a question of a 
foolish youthful prank You know that I used to have, m my lovely 
rooms in the Palazzo Dugnani, some prints of the battles won by 
Napoleon ; it w as by spelling out the inscriptions underneath these 
engravings that mv rephew learnt to read. As soon as he was five, 
my poor husband began to tell him about these battles. Wc used to 
put my husband's helmet on lus head, the child would drag his great 
sabre along behind lum. Well then, one day he learns that my hus- 
band's god, the Emperor, has returned to Frame He starts out to 
join lnm, like a thoughtless young fool, but docs not manage to do so 
Ask your Baron what penalty he wishes to mflict for this moment of 
folly?' 

*1 was forgetting one thing,' said the Canon, ‘you shall see that I 
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am not altogether unworthy of the pardon that you grant me. 
Here/ he said, hunting through the papers on his table, ‘here is the 
accusation by that infamous col-torto (that is, hypocrite) - Look! it is 
signed Ascanio Valserra del Don go - which was the beginning of all 
this business. I took it yesterday from the police headquarters, and 
went to the Scala in the hope of finding someone who was in the 
habit of going to your box, through whom I might be able to com- 
municate it to you. A copy of this document was sent to Vienna a 
long time ago. Here is the enemy we have to fight/ The Canon ,|pd 
the accusation through with the Contessa and it was agreed that in 
die course of the day he would let her have a copy made by some 
trustworthy person. It was with a heart full of joy that the Contessa 
returned to the Palazzo del Dongo. 

‘No one could possibly be more of a gentleman than this reformed 
blackguard/ she said to the Marchcsa. ‘This evening at the Scala, 
at a quarter to eleven by die theatre dock, we are to send everyone 
away from our box, put out the candles and shut our door, and at 
eleven the Canon himself will come to tell us what he has managed 
to do. That’s what we arranged as the least compromising course for 
him/ 

The Canon was a very intelligent man. He was careful to keep the 
appointment; he showed on that occasion a perfect kindness and 
an unreserved openness of heart such as one hardly finds except in 
countries where vanity does not predominate over every other 
feeling. His denunciation of the Contessa to her husband. General 
Pietranera, was one of the things lie most regretted in his life, and 
he had now found a means of getting it otF liis conscience. 

That morning, when the Contessa had left his house, he had said to 
himself bitterly, ‘There she is, in love with her nephew/ for he was 
by no means cured. ‘Proud as she is, to have conic to see me. . . . After 
the death of tint poor Pietranera she repulsed with hotror my offers 
of service, though they were most polite and admirably presented to 
her by Colonel Scotti, her former lover. Imagine the beautiful 
Pietranera reduced to living on fifteen hundred francs!* added the 
Canon, striding vigorously up and down his room. ‘And then to go 
and live in the castle of Grianta witli that abominable seccatorc „ the 
Marchese del Dongo! . . . Everytliing is now quite clear! After all, 
that young Fabrizio is fall of charm, tall, well-built, and always with 
a smile on his face ... and, better still, a delightfully voluptuous 
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expression in his eye . . . like one of Correggio’s faces/ the Canon 
added bitterly. 

‘The difference in age . . . not too great . . . Fabrizio bom after 
the arrival of the French, about ’98 , 1 fancy. The Contessa might be 
twenty-seven or twenty-eight; impossible to be lovelier, or more 
adorable. Even in this country rich in beauties, she defeats them all - 
the Marini, the Gherardi, the Ruga, the Arcsi, the Pictagrua - she is 
far and away superior to all these women. . . . They were living 
hajjpily together hidden from the world on that beautiful Lake of 
Como when the young man decided to join Napoleon. . . . There 
are still noble souls in Italy ! And in spite of everything ! Dear Country ! 

. . . No/ went on this heart inflamed by jealously, ‘it’s impossible to 
explain in any other way her resigning herself to vegetating in the 
country', with the disgusting spectacle, every day, at every ineal, of 
the horiible face of the Marchcse del Dongo, and on top of it, that 
frightful pasty countenance of the Marchesino Ascanio, who is 
going to be worse than his father. Well, I will serve her faithfully. 
At least I shall have the pleasure of seeing her otherwise than through 
an opera-glass.’ 

Canon Borda explained the whole matter veiv clearly to the ladies. , 
At heart, Binder was as well-disposed as they could wish. He was 
delighted that Fabrizio should have taken to his heels before any 
orders could arrive from Vienna; for Baron Binder had no power 
to make any decision, he was waiting for orders in this case as in 
every other one. Every day lie sent to Vienna an exact copy of all 
the information he received; then lie awaited a reply. 

During his exile at Roinagnano it was essential that Fabrizio 
should, in the first place, go to Mass every day, choose for his confessor 
a man of intelligence, devoted to the cause of the Monarchy, and never 
divulge to him, at the judgement-bar of penitence, any except the 
most irreproachable sentiments. Secondly, he should associate with 
no one who was reputed to have a mind of his ow n, and, on occasion, 
should speak of revolution with horror and as something never to 
be permitted to occur, Thirdly, lie must never let himself be seen m 
a cafe, and never read anv other newspaper other than the official 
Gazette of Turin or of Milan ; in general he should show a distaste 
for reading and above all never open any book printed later than 
1720, with the possible exception of the novels of ^ir Walter Scott. 
And lastly, the Canon added, with a touch of malice, ‘he must in 
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particular pay court openly to one of die pretty women in the dis- 
trict - one of noble birth, of course. This will show that he has not 
the gloomy and discontented mind of an embryo conspirator/ 

Before going to bed, the Contessa and the Marchesa each wrote 
Fabrizio an interminable letter in which they explained to him with a 
charming anxiety all the advice chat had been given them by Borda. 

Fabrizio had no wish to be a conspirator. He loved Napoleon, and 
111 lus situation as a young noble, believed that he was made to be 
happier than other sorts of men, and diought the middle claves 
ridiculous. He lnd never opened a booh since leaving school, where 
he had only read works adapted by the Jesuits. He established him- 
self at some distance from Romagnano, in a magnificent palazzo, one 
of the mastc 1 pieces of the famous architect San Michele. But tor 
thirty yeais it had been uninhabitated, so that the rain came into 
cvei v room and not a single window shut properly. He took pos- 
session of the estate agent’s horses, and road them without ceremony 
at all hours ot the day, lie never spoke, and was constantly absorbed 
111 thought. 

I lie recommendation to choose a mistress from a family ot ( 'Itias 
took lus fane v, he obeyed it to the letter. He chose as Ins confessor 
a \ounc; priest addicted to intrigues who wished to become a bishop 
(like the confessor of the Spielberg).* But lie would go three leagues 
on foot, wrapped in what lie believed to be impenetrable m \ stery, 
111 order to read the Comhtutiotmel , which he thought sublime. fc lt\ as 
fine as Alficri and 1 Xante !’ he would often cxc laim. Fabnzio resembled 
' oung Frenchmen »n this particular, dut he wa^ fat mote seriously 
taken up with Ins horse and his newspaper than with lus pohtnallv 
1 lght-imndcd mistress. But theie was as yet no room for am imitation 
of others in that ingenuous and resolute nature, and he made no 
friends m the society to be found in the quiet country town of 
Romagnano. I Iis simplicity passed for arrogance; people did not know 
wli.it to make ofhis character. ‘I le’s a ) oimger son dissatisfied because 
he is not the elder’, was the parish priest’s verdict. 

* Sec M Andrsane's curious memoirs, is entertaining as a novel and likeK 
to list as long as the aiunls ol lautus 
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W E will frankly admit that Canon Borda’s jealousy was not 
altogether unjustified. On his return from France Fabriano 
appeared in the eyes of Contessa Pietrancra like a handsome stranger 
whom she had known m days gtfsnc by. If he had spoken to her of 
love she would have loved him. Had she not already conceived, for 
hi$ conduct and his person, a passionate admiration, and so to speak, 
without bounds? But Fabnzio embraced her with such an effusion of 
innocent gratitude and simple, honest affection that she would have 
been horrified with herself if she had looked for any other feeling 
in tins almost filial friendship ‘After all/ said the Contessa to her- 
self, ‘some of my friends who knew me six years ago, at Prince 
Eugene’s court, may still consider me pretry and even young, but 
for him I am a woman of good reputation . . „ and, if the truth must 
be told without sparing im vanity, a woman of a certain age/ The 
Contessa was under an illusion as to the period of life she had 
reached, but it was not the illusion of an ordnnry wfiman. ‘Besides, 
at his age, boys are apt to exiggerate m some slight degree the 
ravages of time, now a man of more advanced years 

The Contessa, who was pacing the floor of her diawing-rooin, 
stopped before a mirror, then smiled It should be understood that, 
for some months past, Contessa IVtranera’s heart had been besieged 
in a serious fashion, and by a mail of smgulir character Shortly after 
Fabrizio’s dep irture for France, the Contessa, who, without altogcthci 
admitting it to herself, was alrcad) begmning to let her thoughts 
dwell on him a great d( il, had fallen into a profound state of nulon- 
cholv All her occupations seemed to her to lack pleasure, and if one 
may venture to say so, savour She told hcisclf that Napoleon, 
wishing to attach the It than p< oplc to himself, would make Fabnzio 
his aido-dc-famp ‘He’s lost to me 1 ’ she exclaimed, weeping, ‘I shall 
never sec him again! He will w rite to me, but what shall I seem to 
lnni m ten )cais time?* 

It was m this frame of mind that she made a journey to Milan She 
hoped to gt't more direct news of Napoleon in that place, and, 
possibly, some news of Fabrizio as a consequence Without ad- 
mitting it to herself, her active nature was beginning to be very 
weary of the monotonous life she was leading m the country. ‘Jt is 
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keeping oneself from dying/ she would say to herself* 4 it is not livmg/ 
Every day to see those powdered heads, her brother's, her nephew 
Ascamo’s, their footmen's ! What would her excursions on the lake 
be without Fabrmo? Her sole consolation lay in die ties of affection 
that bound her to the Marchesa. But for some time now this intimacy 
widi Fabrizio’s mother, a woman older than herself and with no 
hope left in life, had begun to be less attractive to her. 

Such was the curious position in which the Contessa was placed- 
With Fabuzio away, she had little hope in die future; her heart was 
in need of consolation and some new and interesting experience. On 
arriving in Milan she conceived a passion for the kind of opera then 
in vogue. She would go and shut herself up alone for hours on end 
at the Sc ala, m the box of her old friend, General Scotti. The 
men whom she tried to meet m order to get news of Napoleon 
and his army impressed her as coarse and vulgar On returning 
home, she would improvise on lur piano until three o’clock in the 
morning 

One evening, at the Scala, in the box of one of her friends to which 
she had gone in search of news from France, she made the acquain- 
tance of Conte Mosca, Minister of Parma He was an agreeable man 
who spoke of Napoleon md France in such a way as to give her 
heart fiesh reasons for hope or fear. She returned to the same box 
the following evgning, this intelligent man rcippeared, and through- 
out the whole performance she ulked to lum with enjoyment. She 
had never found any evening so r'utertimmg since Fibrmo went 
nvay This man who unused hci, Conte Mosca ddJa Roveie Sore- 
zano, was at that time Minister of War, of Police, and Finance to 
that famous Pnntc of Parnn, Ernesto IV, o notorious for his 
seventies, winch die Liberals of Mil in called *»us of cruelts. Mosca 
might have been forty or forty -five He had strongly marked 
features, v\ ith no trice of sel ^importance, and a simple and light- 
hearted manner which influenced people 111 his favour He would 
have looked verv well indeed, if a curious whim of Ins It nnce’s had 
not obliged him to wear Ins hair powdered, as a proof of his sound 
politic d views As jvople in Italy have little tear of wounding 
anodicr’s vanity, they quickly adopt a tone of mtimacv and make 
personal remarks 1 he antidote to this practice is to drop the acquain- 
tance if one’s sensibilities have been wounded. 

‘Tell me now, Conte why >011 powder your hair?’ die Contessa 
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asked the third time they met. ‘Powder ! on a man like you, attractive 
and stall young, who fought on our side in Spain !’ 

‘Because m that country I looted nothing, and a man must live! 
I was madly eager for glory ; a flattering word from Gouvion- 
Saint-Cyr, the French general who was commanding us, meant 
everything to me then. When Napoleon fell it so happened that 
while I had been eating up my fortune in his service, my father, a 
man of an imaginative turn of mind, who pictured me as a general 
already, had been building me a palazzo in Parma. In 1813 I found 
that my whole worldly wealth consisted of a huge, half-finished 
palazzo , and an officer’s pension/ 

k A pension? 3,500 francs like my husband’s?’ 

‘Conte Pietrancra was a general commanding a division My own 
pension, as a humble cavalry major, lias never been mote than 800 
francs, and even that lias been paid to me only since I became Minister 
of Finance/ 

As there was no one in the box except the lad) of strong Liberal 
view's to which it belonged, the conversation continued with the 
same frankness Conte Mosca, when questioned, spofce of his life m 
Parma. ‘In Spain, under General Samt-C) r, I biaved the enemv’s 
fire to win the Cross of the Legion of Honour and a little glory into 
the bargain. Now 1 dress myself up like some character m a corned v 
to keep up a great establishment and gam a few thousand lire. Once 
I had started a game on this sort of chessboard, the insolence of my 
superiors stung me and I determined to oc<up) one ol the most 
important positions; 1 have reached it But the happiest days ot mv 
life are alwa)s those wlutli, now and agnn, I manage to spend in 
Milan; here, 11 seems to me, there still survives die spirit of vour 
Arm) of Italy/ 

The frankness, the freedom with winch this minister of so dreaded 
a Prince spoke Ins mind piqued die Contessa’s cunositv. From his 
tide she had expected to find a stiff and affected personage, impressed 
with Ins own importance; what she saw was a man who blushed 
at the diougla of occup)mg so high and solemn a position. Mosca 
had promised to let het have all die news from France that lie could 
collect. This, in the month that preceded Waterloo, was a very grave 
indiscretion m Milan. The point in question at that time was whether 
Italy would or would not continue to exist; everyone m Milan was 
in a fever, a fever of hope or of fear. Anud this universal agitation. 
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the Contessa began to make enquiries about a man who spoke so 
lightly of so coveted a position, and one that was lus sole means of 
livelihood. 

Certain curious and oddly interesting information was reported to 
die Contcssa. ‘Conte Mosca della Rovere Sorczano/ she was told, 
‘is on the potnt ot becoming Prune Munster md acknowledged 
favourite of Ranucuo-Lrnesto IV, absolute ruler of die state of 
Parma, and one of the richest princes m Europe besides. The Conte 
would aheady have attained to tins cxdted position if he had cared 
to sh vv moic gtaviry of monnci , the Pi nice, it is said, often reads 
him a lesson on this point. 

‘ “What do my manneis matter to \our Highness,” lie answers 
boldly, “so long as I conduct his aftaus in a proper way?” 

‘The happy career of this tav ounce, 1 her informant added, ‘is not 
without its thorns He h is to pie iso a ruler who is, no doubt, a man 
of good sense and intelligence, but oni who, since his accession to 
m absolute tbione, seems to hav^ lost his head, and shows, lor 
instance, suspicions oulv worths ol the sdhest old woman. 

Tmcsto IV is coiirigeous onlv in war. A scoic of times on the 
held of b attic ho lias been seen Kidinu a column to the attack hke a 
gallant general, but since the death ot his fithrr tinesto III, on his 
return to his dominions, ovei which, to Ins misfortune, he possesses 
unlimited power^ he has set himself r 0 inveigh in the maddest fashion 
agunst the Libct al pans and libc rt\ Very soon he began to imagine 
that people luted him, and, finall m , moment of ill temper, he 
hid two Liberals banned, who max oi mo not have been guilty, 
on the advKC of a wretch called Rassi, a sort of Mmistci of Justice. 

‘From that fatal moment, the Prince’s life h .sheen changed; he is 
now to be seen tormented bx the strangest suspicions. He is not yet 
fifty, and fcaL has so withered him, if one mas use the expression, 
that the moment he begins to speik of Jacobins and the schemes of 
the Cential Committee m Pans, lus face becomes that of an old man 
of eighty; he reverts to the fantastic tears ot early r chiHhood. His 
favourite Rassi, the Lord Chief Justice (or chxt magistute) derives 
his uiHucncc solelx bom Ins master’s fears; and \hcnever he is afraid 
that mHucncc is waning, he hastens to discover some fresh conspiracy 
ot the blackest and most tantastK kmd. If tlurty rash fellows meet 
together to read an issue of the Comtitutiomn l, Rassi declares them to 
be conspirators and sends them off to prison in that famous citadel 
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of Parma, the terror of the whole of Lombardy. As it stands very 
high, a hundred and eighty feet up, so they say, it is visible from a 
long way off m the whole of that immense plain; and the outward 
appearance of tins prison, about which horrible things are reported, 
makes it, through fear, the queen of all that plain wluch stretches 
from Milan to Bologna/ 

‘Would you believe it,’ said another traveller to the Contessa, 
‘but at night, on the third floor of his palace, guarded by eighty 
sentinels who every quarter of an hour bawl out a whole sentence, 
Ernesto trembles in his room? With all the doors fastened by ten 
bolts, and the adjacent rooms, above as well as below him, filled with 
soldiers, he is afraid of the Jacobins. If a board m the flooring happens 
to creak, he snatches up his pistols and imagines there is a Liberal 
hiding under his bed Immediately all the bells in the castle are set 
ringing, and an aidc-dc-tamp goes to wake Count Mosca up. On 
reaching the castle, the Minister ot Police takes good c are not to den\ 
the existence oi a conspiracv , on the contraiv, alone with the Prince, 
and aimed to the teeth, lie inspects cvcrv comer of the rooms, 
looks under the beds, and, in 1 w'nrd, applies lmnself to perfojmmg a 
whole heap of ridiculous actions worths of an old woman. 

‘All these precautions would have seemed highly degrading to the 
Prince himself in those happ\ da\s when he was making wir, md 
had never killed anyone except with a shot from his musket. As Ju is 
a man of infinite intelligence, he is adiamcd of these precautions; the\ 
seem to lnm ridiculous, even at the. moment when he is giving 
himself up ts them, and the source ol Conte Mosca's enormous 
influence is that lie ernplovs ill Ins skill in contriving that the Prince 
shall never have occasion to blush m his presence. It n he, Mosca, 
who, in lus capacitv as Minister of Police, insists upon looking unclei 
furniture, md even, so people siy m Parmi, inside the cases m which 
the double-basics arc kept It is the Prince who objects to this and 
chaffs his Munster about Ins excessive punctiliousness. ‘There’s 
much at stake,” Conte Mosca replies, “think of the satirical sonnets 
the Jacobins would heap upon oui heads if wc allowed you to be 
killed. It is not only your life wc arc dt fending, but our own honour.” 
But it appears that the Prince js only half taken m by dlls, for if 
anyone m the city should take it into his head to remark that they 
have passed a sleepless night m the castle. Chief Justice Rassi sends the 
mischievous wag to the citadel, and once iti that lofty abode and in a 
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good atmosphere , as they say in Parma, it is a miracle if anyone re- 
members the prisoner’s existence. 

‘It is because he is a soldier, and that m Spam he escaped a score of 
times, pistol in hand, from surprise attacks, that the Prince prefers 
Conte Mosca to Rassi, who has a much more flexible and abject 
nature. Those unfortunate prisoners in the citadel arc keptm the most 
rigorously secret confinement, and all sorts of stories are told about 
them. The Liberals assert that, following a bright idea of Rassi's, 
the gaolers and confessors have orders to make them believe that, 
once a month, one of them is led out to die. That day the prisoners 
are given permission to go up on to the platform of die huge tower, 
a hundred and eighty feet lugli, and from there they see a procession 
wending its way with a spy who plays die pait of some poor devil 
gomg to Ins death.’ 

These tales and a score of othei s of the same type and of no less 
authenticity keenly interested Contessa Pietranera. The next day 
she asked Conte Mosca, whom she chaffed in a lively way, for details. 
She found him entertaining, and maintained to his face that he was 
at heart a monster without suspecting it. One day, as he was going 
back to Ins inn, the Conte said to himself : ‘Not only is this Contessa 
Pietranera a charming woman, but when I spend die evening in her 
box 1 manage to forget certain tilings in Parma, the memory of 
winch cuts me to die heart.* Tins Minister, m spite of his light- 
hearted air and his lively manners, did not possess a soul of the French 
type; he could nor forget the thing that grieved hun. When there 
was a thorn in his pillow, he was obliged to break it off and to blunt 
its point while getting mam a prick from it in his trembling limbs. 
(I must apologize for this extract, which v\ translated from the 
Italian). 

The day after this discovery die Conte found that, in spite of the 
business that had summoned him to Milan, the houis seemed to 
him inordinately long; lie could not stay m one place, he wore out 
his carnage-horses. Towards six o’clock he mounted his horse to 
ndc to die Carso; lie had some hope of meeting Contessa Pietranera 
diere. Seeing no sign of her, he remembered that at eight o’clock the 
Scala Theatre opened; he went in there, but did not see so much as 
ten persons in that vast auditorium. He felt somewhat ashamed of 
himself for bemg there. ‘Is it possible/ he asked himself, ‘that at fully 
forty-five I should be committing follies that a second lieutenant 
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would blush at? Fortunately nobody suspects them/ He rushed away 
and tried to pass the time by strolling through those charming streets 
that surround the Scala. They are lined with cafes* which at that hour 
are filled to overflowing with people. Outside each of these cafes 
crowds of inquisitive idlers installed on chairs m the middle of die 
street, sip their ices and criticize the passers-by. The Conte was a 
passer-bv wordiv of notice, thus he had die pleasure of being re- 
cognized and addressed. Thicc or four importunate individuals of 
die kind that cannot easily be snubbed seized this opportunity of 
obtaining an audience of so powerful a Munster. Two of them 
handed him petitions, the third contented himself with addressing 
some very long- winded advice to lum on Ins conduct m politics, 

‘A man as intelligent as m\self shouldn’t be caught napping/ he 
said to hunself, lie oughtn’t to walk about the streets when he is so 
powerful/ He went back into the theatre where it occurred to him 
to take a box m the third tier. Fiom there his gaze eould plunge, 
unnoticed, dow n to the box on the second tier where he hoped to 
see the Contessa arriving. I wo full hours of waiting did not seem 
too long to this man m love; ccitaui of not being observed he gave 
himself up with delight to the full extent of his foils ‘Is not old age/ 
he said to himself, ‘above all tilings the rime when one is no longer 
capable of such delightful puerilities?’ 

At length the Contessa appeared. Armed with his opera-glasses, 
he studied her with rapture. ‘Young, sparkling, and light as a bird/ 
he said to himself, ‘she doesn’t look twenty-five Her beauty is the 
least of her charms Where else could 1 find a soul that is always 
sincere, that never acts from prudent motives , that abandons itself en- 
tirely to the pleasure of the moment, and asks only to be carried 
away by some new object? I can quite understand Conte Nani’s 
follies/ 

The Conte went on supplying himself with excellent reasons for 
behaving foolishly so long as he was thinking only of capturing the 
happiness which he saw before his e'yes. He no longer hit upon such 
good arguments when he came to consider his age, and the rates and 
anxieties, sometimes of the saddest nature, that made up most of his 
hfe. f A man of ability, driven out of his wits by fear, provides me 
with a fine existence and plenty of money for being his Minister. 
But were he to dismiss me tomorrow, I should be left old and poor, 
that is to say everything that the world most despises; and that’s a 
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fine sort of person to offer the Contessa!’ These thoughts were too 
gloomy, his eyes strayed back to Contessa Pietranera. He could 
not tire of gazing at her, and, to be able to think of her better, he 
did not go down to her box 

‘She took on Nam, so 1 ha\e just learnt, for no other reason than 
to play a trick on that idiot Limcrcati, who would not agree to run 
his sword, or to get someone else to stick a dagger, into her husband’s 
murderer 1 would fight for her twenty times over cried die Conte 
in a transport of enthusiasm. Every moment he consulted the theatre 
clod winch, with its brightly illuminated figures against a black 
background, warned die audience every five mmutes of the approach 
of the houi when it was permissible to appeir in a friend’s box The 
Conte said to himself ‘Since I am such a recent acquaintance, I shall 
only be able to spend half an hour at the most in lur box If 1 stay 
anv longer, I shall attnet attention, and at m> age and still more 
with this ic cursed powder in mv hm\ I shall have all the seductive 
charm of an old fogy ’ But one thought midc him suddenly make 
up Ins mind ‘If she vvcie to leave that box to pay a visit to another, 
I should be well rewarded for the miserliness with which I am 
hoarding up this pleasure * H< got up to go down to the box in which 
lie saw the Confess i; all at once he felt lie had almost lost his desire to 
present himself there ‘Ah, that’s rcalh charming/ he cried laughing 
at lumself as he paused on the suns ‘It’s an impulse of genuine 
shyness 1 It must tie a good tw cuts -five vears since such an adventure 
happened to me ’ 

He entered the box, almost forcing lumself to do so, ind, taking 
advantage, like an intelligent man, of the accident that had happened 
to him, he nude no attempt to appeal at In' ease, or to display his 
wit by plunging into some amusing storv lie had the courage to be 
shy, he employed his wits in letting Ins agitation be guessed without 
making lumself ridiculous, ‘If she should take it amiss/ he said to 
lumself, ‘I am lost for ever. What! shv, with my hair all covered in 
powder, and which, without the help of the pow r de T , would be 
visibly grey ! But, after all, it is a fact, it cmnot therefore appear 
ridiculous unless I exaggerate it or glory in n’ The Contessa had 
been so often bored at the castle of Crianta by the sight of the 
powdered heads of her brother, her nephew, and other politically 
orthodox persons of the neighbourhood, that it never occurred to 
her to give a thought to her new adorer’s style of hairdressing* 
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The Contessa’s mind thus having a protection against giving way 
to peals of laughter on his entry, she paid attention solely to the news 
from France that Mosca always had for her private car on coming 
into her box, no doubt he used to draw on his invention While 
discussing tins news with him, she noticed that evening the expression 
in his eyes wluch was both attractive and kindly. 

‘I can imagine/ she said to him, ‘that in Parma, surrounded by 
your slaves, you will not wear such an agreeable expression. That 
would nun cvcrytlung and give them some hope of not bemg 
hanged !’ 

The total absence of self-importance in a man who parsed as the 
leading diplomat m Itilv, seemed strange to the Contessa; she even 
found a certam charm in it. Indeed, onicc he talked well and with 
much animation, she was not at all displeased that he should have 
thought fit to play for one evening, and without prejudice, the part 
of an attentive admirer 

This was a great step torward, and highly dangeious. Fortunately 
for the Minister, who found no ladies cruel to lnm in Parma, the 
Contessa had only arrived from Grianta a few days before, her mind 
was still dulled by the boredom of life in the country. She had almost 
forgotten how to jest; and all those things that belong to a light and 
elegant way of living had taken on m hei eyes, as it were, a tinge of 
novelty that sanctified them, she was in no mood to poke fun at 
anything, not even a lover who was forty-five and shy. A week later, 
the Conte’s temerity might have met with a very different sort or 
welcome 

At the Scab, it is not usual to prolong for more than twentv 
minutes or so those little visits paid to other boxes. Hie Conte spent 
the whole evening in the box in which he had been so fortunate as 
to meet Contessa Pietranera ‘She is a woman/ he said to himself, 
'who revives id me all the follies of iny youth ’ He was, however, 
well aware of the dmger. ‘Will my position is an all-powerful 
Panjandrum forty leagues away from here incline her to pardon me 
for this stupid behaviour? I get so bored m Parma!’ Meanwhile, 
every quarter of an hour, he kept promising lumself that he would 
take his leave. 

T must confess to jour ladyship/ he said to the Contessa with a 
laugh, ‘that m Parma I am bored to death, and I should be allowed to 
take heady draughts of pleasure whenever it comes my way. There- 
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fore, m a casual way and for an evening onl) , permit me to play the 
part of lover in your company Alas, in a few days 1 shall be far 
away from tins box which makes me forget all my worues and 
even, so you will say, all my manners * 

A week after this prodigiously lengthy visit to the box at the 
Scald, and after various minor incidents too insignificant perhaps 
to interest the reader, Conte Mosca had fallen madly in love, and 
the Contessa had alicady begun to think that his age need be no 
objective it he proved attractive in otlici lespects. Matters had reached 
this point when Mosca was recalled by a courier from Parma. It 
would seem that his Pirnce had grown afraid of being left alone. The 
Contessa vent back to Grianta That lovely spot, no longer em- 
bellished bv her imagination, seemed to her a desert ‘Can I possibl) 
have grown fond of thi> man?’ she wondered Mosca wrote to her, 
and found himself at a loss, separation had robbed hun of die object 
that inspired his thoughts His letters were amusing, and, prompted 
by a peculiar little notion, to which no exception was taken, of 
avoiding comments from the Mare he sc del Dongo, who was not 
fond of piying for the delivery of letters, he sent these missives by 
(ouners who posted them at Como, Lotto, Varese, and odier pretty 
little towns in the ntai neighbourhood of the lake I his was done m 
the hope that the couriers might bring back answers, and dus hope 
was fulfilled 

Before long the days when the (cutlers arrived became eventful 
di)s for the Contess— "lhe couriers brought her flowers, fruit, and 
little presents of no intrinsic value, but which gave her pleasure as 
diey did her sister-in-law. Her memories of the Conte began to be 
mingled with thoughts of Ins great power, and the Contessa became 
curious to know c\erv dung that was sud about him Even the 
Liberals paid tnbute to his talents 

T he maui souiee of die ContA evil rcpuntion had its origin m 
the fact that he was considered the leader of the l Itra pa*ty at the 
(_ ourt of Parma, while the Libci al part> had at its head a schem- 
ing worn in capable of anything, even of succeeding - the Marchesa 
Ravcrsi, who was immensely rich The Prince made a great point of 
not discouraging that one of die parties winch did not happen to 
be m power, he knew very well that he himself would always be 
mister, even with a Ministry drawn from the Marchesa RavcrsiN 
urcle. Endless details of these intrigues were reported at Gnanta. 
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The absence of Mosca, whom everyone depicted as a Minister of the 
highest talent and a man of action, made it possible not to think any 
more about his powdered head, the symbol of every thing that was 
dull and dreary This was a detail of no consequence, one of the 
obligations imposed by the court at winch he was playing so dis- 
tinguished a part. ‘A court/ said the Contessa to the Marchcsa, ‘is 
quite a ridiculous thing, but it is amusing. It’s a game that interests 
you, but m which you have to conform to the rules. Whoever 
thought of protesting against the absurdity of the rules of whist? 
And yet, once you arc accustomed to the rules, it is delightful to 
beat your opponent by winning all the tricks/ 

The Contessa often thought about the venter of so many amusing 
letters; the days on which she icceivcd than were delightful to her. 
She would take her boat and go to read them at one of the beautiful 
spots by the lake, the villa Plimana, Bellano, the woods of the 
SfonJrata. These letters seemed to c onsole her a little for hibrizio’s 
absence. She could not, at all csents, refuse to allow the Conte to 
be very much m love with her, and before a montlfclud passed she 
was dunking of him with tender affection. Tor his part, Conte Mosca 
was almost sun ere when he offeicd to hand in bis resignation, to quit 
the Mimstiy and come and spend the rest of h^ life with her in Milan 
or elsewhere. ‘I have 400,000 lire/ he added, ‘winch will always 
bring us in an uieome of 1 s,ooo ’ ‘A box at the theatre once more, 
horses, and so on/ thought the Contessa; these were pleasant di cams. 
The sublime beauty of the different views of the Lake of Como began 
to interest her anew. Sin. went down to dream by its shores of this 
return to a brilliant and exceptionally pleasant existence, which, 
most unexpectedly, seemed now becoming possible once again She 
saw herself on the Corso, m Milan, happy and light-hearted as m 
the days of the Viceroy ‘Youth, or at any rate a life full of activity, 
would begin again for me !' 

Sometimes her eager imagination concealed the bare truth from 
her, but she 1 ever had any of those wilful illusions produced by a 
cowardly mind. She was above all things a woman who was honest 
with herself. ‘Though I am a little too old to be doing foolish things/ 
she would say to herself, ‘envy, winch has self-illusions just the same 
as love, may poison my stay in Milan for me. Affer my husbands 
death, my noble poverty was a success, as was my refusal of two 
great fortunes. My poor little Conte Mosca has not a twentieth part 
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of the riches cast at my feet by those two boobies, Limcrcati and Nani. 
The meagre widow’s pension which I only obtained with great 
difficulty, the dismissal of my servants, winch created a sensation, 
the little fifth-floor room which brought a score of carnages to the 
door, all that in its day went to form a striking spectacle. But I shall 
have some disagreeable moments, however skilfully I go about it, if, 
still possessing my widow’s pension as my sole fortune, I go back to 
live m Milan on the comfortable little middle-class competency which 
may be provided by the 15,000 lire that Mosca will have left after 
handing in his resignation. One stiong objection, out of which envy 
will forge a terrible weapon, is that the Conte, although long since 
separated from his wife, is still a married man. fins separation is 
known m Parma, but in Milan it will come as news, and it will be 
put down to me. So adieu, my fine Sc«da theatre, my heavenly Lake 
of Como, adieu ! adieu !’ 

I11 spite of all these forebodings, if the C'ontessa had had the 
smallest fortune of her own she would have accepted Mosca’s offer to 
resign his office. She recorded herself as a woman of middle age, and 
the idea of a couir alarmed her. Bur what will appear m the highest 
degree lmprobibh* on this side of the Alps is that the Conte would 
hive handed in lus resignation glidly That at least, was what he 
managed to make his friend believe. In all Ins letters he begged, with 
an ever-increasing f^enzs , for a second interview with her m Milan; 
this request was granted. ‘To swear that I am madly m love with 
\ou,’ sud die Contessa one dav to him in Milan, 4 w r ould be a lie. 
I should be only too happy to love toda\ at thirty odd, as 1 used to 
love at twcnry-tw'o! But 1 have seen so manv things decay that I 
lia d imagined would last for ever* I have the mo tender recard for 
\ou, my trust in vou knows 110 limits, and of all the men I know', 
\ou .are the one I like best.’ The Contessa believed herself to be 
perfectly sincere, and yet, towards the end, this decLuation contained 
\ slight picvancation If Fabnzio had wished it, he might h.*ve pre- 
vailed over everyone else 111 her heart. But Pabrizio was nodung 
more than a boy in Conte Mosca’s eyes. He hunseif arrived in Milan 
three days after tins young spaik’s departure for Novara, and he 
hastened to intercede on his behalf with Baron Binder. The Conte 
came to die opinion that his exile was now* irrevocable. 

He liad not come to Milan alone He had in his carnage the Dura 
Sanseverina-Taxis, a hand >ome little old man of sixty-eight with 
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dapple-grey hair, very polished, very tnm, enormously rich, but not 
of the highest nobility It was his grandfather only who had amassed 
millions m the office of Farmer-General of the Revenues of the State 
of Parma. His father had go' himself appointed Ambassador of the 
Prince of Parma to the Court of — by advancing the following 
argument. ‘Your Highness allowed 30,000 francs toy out representa- 
tive at die Court of — , where he cuts an extremely modest figure. 
If your Highness will deign to appoint me to this post, I will accept 
6,000 francs as a salary. My expenditure at the Court of — will never 
fall below 10,000 francs, and my agent will renut 20,000 francs every 
year to the Treasurer for Foreign Affairs in Parma With that sum 
it will be possible to attach to me whatever Secretary to the Embassy 
you please, and I shall show no sort of desire to acquaint my self with 
diplomatic secrets, if there arc any My object is to shed lustre on my 
family, which is still a new one, and to make it distinguished bv 
holding one of the great offices in y our dominions ’ 

The present Duca, the son of tins Ambassador, had committed the 
blunder of appearing as a semi-Libcral, and for two y cars past had 
been m despair. In Napoleon’s time, hr had lost two or thiec millions 
by lus obstinacy in remaining abroad, and even now, after the re- 
establishment of order in Europe, he had not managed to obtain 
a certain Grand Cordon which adorned the portrait of his father. 
For want of this Cordon he was gradually pimnp away 
At tine degree of intimacy winch m Italy follows on love there was 
no longer any obstacle in the nature ol vanity between the two lovers 
It was therefore with the most perfect simplicitv tint Mosca sud to 
the woman he adored: ‘I have two or three plins of conduct to offer 
you, all of them fairly well thought out I ha\e been pondering over 
nothing else for the past three months First 1 h ind in my resignation 
and wc go to live as good plain folk m Milan, Florence, Napks, or 
wherever vou please We have an income of 15,000 lire, apart from 
what we reccrve from the Prince’s liberality, which will continue 
for some time, more or less Stcondl) You condescend to come to 
the place m which I have some influence You buv a property , Sacca, 
for example, a charming house 111 the middle of a forest overlooking 
the river Po; you can have the contract signed within a week from 
now The Prince will attach you to his court Put here I can see an 
enormous obstacle. You will be well received at coutt, nobodv 
would presume to jib at this when I am there Besides, die Pnncess 
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imagines she is unhappy, and 1 have recently rendered her certain 
services with a view to your interest. But I must remind you of a 
paramount objection: the Prince is an extremely bigoted churchman, 
and, as you already know, as luck will have it I am a married man. 
From this will arise a million nnnoi unpleasantnesses. You are a 
widow; that is a fine title that should be exchanged for another, and 
this forms the subject of my third proposal. 

‘One might find you a new husband who would not be too much 
m the wav. But first of all lie would have to be considciably advanced 
m years, for why should you deny me the hope of succeeding him 
one day? Well now, I have arranged this curious business with the 
Duca Sanscvcnna-Taxis, who, of course does not know the name of 
his future Duchcssa He knows only that she will make lnm an 
ambassador and will procure him the Grand Cordon which his 
father had, and the lack of which makes him the unhappiest of 
mortals. Apart from this, the Duca is not too much of a fool. He 
gets his clothes and Ins wigs from Paris; he is not in the least the sort 
of man to do anything dehbeiacclv spiteful, he seriously believes that 
honour consists m having a Cordon, and he is ashamed of his wealth. 
He came to me a scar airo to suggest his founding a hospital, in order 
to get tins C 01 don I laughed at him then, but he did not by anv 
means laugh at me when 1 proposed a marriage to him. My first 
condition w is, ot course, that he should never set foot again 111 Parma.’ 

‘But do you know that what sou arc proposing to me is highly 
immoral?’ said the Contessa. 

‘No more immoral than cvir\ thing else that is done at our court 
and a score of others. Absolute powu has this advantage, that it 
sanctifies cverv thing 111 the eves of the public, ani what thing can be 
absurd when nobody notices it' Our policy for the next twenty 
vcirs is going to consist in feeling fcai of the Jicobins - and what 
lcai, too! Lvery var, we shall fanes ourselves on the i\c of *93. You 
will hear, l hope, the fine speeches 1 make on tint sublet at my 
receptions! They are beautiful! Am dung that can in some slight 
way reduce tins teir will be supremely moral in the eyes of the nobles 
and the bigots. And m Parma, as it happens, everyone who is not 
either a noble or a bigot is in prison, ot packing up to go there. You 
may rest assured that this maruage will not seem out of the ordinary 
at our court until the day on which I fall out of favour. This arrange- 
ment involves no dishonor trick on anyone; that, so it seems to me. 
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is the essential thing. The Prince, on whose favour wc are trading, 
has placed only one condition on his consent, which is that the 
future Duchessa shall be of noble birth. Last year my office, all told, 
brought me in 107,000 lire; my total income must have been 122,000, 
I invested 20,000 at Lyons 

‘Well then, make \our choice, cither, a life of luxury based on 
our having 122,000 lire to spend, which, in Parma, will go at least as 
far as 400,000 111 Milan; but with this marriage which will give you 
the name of a passable man whom you will never see once you leave 
the altar; or else a modest, comfortable existence on 15,000 hie in 
Florence or Naples, for I agree with you that \ ou have been too mut h 
admired m Milan. Lnvv would make our lives a but den theie, and 
that might possibU finish b) souring our tempers I he splendid 
existence wc shall lead in Pirma will, I hope, have some touches of 
novelty, even m your cscs which have seen the couit of Prmcc 
Eugene. You would be wisl to become acquainted with it before 
shutting the door upon it Don’t think tint I am trvjng to influence 
your opinion As tor me, ms own choice is qifite cleat’ I would 
rather live on a fourth door with you than continue tint grand 
existence by myself.* 

The possibility of this str inge mairiage was thrashed out In the 
two lovers ever) da\ The Contessa saw the Due a Sansm run- 1 axis 
at die Scala Ball, and thought him highk presentable In one oi their 
final conventions Most x summed up his proposals in the following 
words. ‘We must make a decisive choice, if we wish to spend the 
rest of our lives in an cnjo\ able fashion and not grow old before our 
time The Prince has given lus approval Sanscvnina is a person who 
might easily be worse, he possesses the finest palazzo 111 Parma, and 
has unlimited wealth H< is sixty-eight and has an insane passion for 
the Grand Cordon, but one great blot on lus charaett r rums Ins Me 
he once paid 10,000 lire for a bust of Napoleon by Canova His 
second sm, which will be die death of him if \ou do not come to Ins 
rescue*, is that he lent twenty -five napoleons to Fcrrantc Palla, a 
lunatic of our province, lint also something of a genius, whom we 
have since sentenced to death, fortunately by default. Tins man 
Ferrante has written a couple of hundred lines of poetry in lus time 
which have not their like m the world, 1 will reutc them to you, they 
are as fine as Dante’s, The Prince is sending Sanscwcrma to the Court 
of — . He will marry you on the day of Ins departure, and in the* 
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second year of his travels, winch he likes to call an embassy, he will 
receive die Grand Cordon of — , which he cannot live without. 
You will have in him a brother who will be no sort of nuisance to 
y ou He is signing all die documents 1 require in advance, and besides, 
you will see him little or never, entirely as you choose. He asks for 
nothing better than never to show lus fate in Parma, where his 
grandfather the Farmer-General and his own reputed Liberalism 
ate a source of embanassinent to hnn Rassi, our hangman, makes 
out that die Duca has been a scciet subscriber to the Comlitutumnel 
b\ the intermediary of the poet Ferrante Palla, and this slander has 
for a long time been a serious obstacle in the waj of the Prince’s 
consent * 

Why should the chronicler who follows faithfully all the most 
trivial details of the story that lias been lold him be held up to blame 7 
Is it lus tault if his characters, led astrav by passions which he, most 
untortunatclv for himself, m no was shucs, descend to actions that 
arc profouidlv immoral 7 It is true diat thrngs of this sort art no 
longer done' in a country where the sole pission diat has outlived 
ill the rest is lust for money, tint gives vanity its chance 

I hrec months after the events vve have up till now recorded, the 
Duchcssa Sanscvcrina -1 axis astonished the court of Parma b\ her 
e isy aftabihty and the noble serenity of her nnnd Her house was 
beyond all comparison the most itti active in the city I his was 
what Conte Mosca had promised Ills master, Ranuc cio-trncsto IV, 
the reigning Prince, and the Princess his consort, to whom the 
Diuhcssa was piescnted by two ol the greatest ladies in the prin- 
cipihty, gave her a most milked welcome The Duchessa was 
curious to see tins Prince, mister of the destiny of the man she loved, 
she wis anxious, moreover, to please him, and 111 tins she was more 
tlnn successful She found a mm of tall stature, but rather thickset; 
lus hair, lus moustiche, his enormous whiskers wcu ol the finest 
golden hue, or so lus courtiers said, elsewhere they might have pro- 
voked, by their faded tint, the ignoble epitlkf, tow-iobuted From the 
middle of a plump face a tm\, turned-up nose that was almost 
fennmne projected slightly. But the Duchess 1 remarked that, m 
ordu to note all the elements of ugliness, one had first to attempt a 
det uled survey of each one of die Prime’s k lturcs 1 iken as a whole, 
he had the air of a man of sense and of determined character The 
Prince's carnage, his way *f holding himself, were not devoid of 
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majesty, but he often tried to impress the person he was addressing; 
at such times he became embarrassed himself and fell into an almost 
continuous swaying motion, balancing first on one leg and then on 
the other. For the rest, Ernesto IV had a piercmg and commanding 
gaze; there was nobility m die gestures of Ins arms, and his speech was 
at once both measured and concise. 

Mosca had warned the Duchessa that m the large room m which 
he gave audiences the Prince had a full-length portrait of Louis 
XIV, and a very beautiful Florentine table encrusted widi mosaic. 
She found the imitation striking, evidently he strove to copy the 
expression and the noble style of speech of Louis XIV, and he leant 
upon the mosaic table m such a way as to give himself the pose of 
Joseph II. He sat down immediately after his first words of greeting 
to the Duchessa, to give her an opportunity to make use of the 
tabouret befitting her rank. At this court, duchesses, princesses, and 
the wives of Spanish grandees alone have die right to be seated All 
other ladies wait until the Prince or Princess invites them to sit 
down; and, to mark the difference m rank, these august personages 
alwa\s take care to let a short interval elapse before mvitmg those 
ladies who aic not duchesses to be seated The Duchessa found that 
at certain moments the imitation of Loius XIV was too stronglv 
marked m the Pn kc, as, for instance, in lus way of smiling affably 
as he threw bick Ins held 

Lrnesio IV wort a dress coat in the latest style fiom Pans, Lverj 
month he had sc lit to him from that city, which he abhorred, a dress 
coat, a frock coit, and a hat But, bv an odd blend of costume, the 
day on which die Duchessa was received he had put on red breeches, 
silk stockings, and very closc-fittmg shoes, models for which can be 
found in the portraits of Joseph II. 

He received the Duchessa giaciously, he made some shrewd and 
witty remarks to ha , but she saw quite deals that dicre was no 
effusiveness m lus kind reception of her. ‘Do you know wkv ? ’ sud 
Conte Mosca on their return fiom die audience, ‘ids just because 
Mil in is a larger and finer city than Parma lie would have been 
afraid, had he given you the welcome I expected and lie himself 
had led me to hope for, of seeming like a provincial in ecstasies before 
the charms of a fine lady coming straight from the capital. No 
doubt, too, he is still upset by a particular detail tliat I hardly dare 
mention to you. the Prince sees at lus court no lady who can vie 
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with you on the score of beauty. Last night, when he retired to 
bed, that was the sole topic of his conversation with Pemice, his 
chief valet, who has a soft spot for me. I foresee a minor revolution 
in etiquette. My greatest enemy is a fool who goes by the name of 
General Fabio Conti. Just imagine a freak who has been on active 
service for possibly one day in his life, and sets out from that to 
copy the bearing of Frederick die Great. In addition to winch, he is 
anxious also to reproduce the noble affability of General Lafayette, 
and that because he is the head of the Liberal party here. (God knows 
what sort of Liberals !)’ 

‘I know that man Fabio Conti,’ said the Duchcssa. ‘I had a glimpse 
of him near Como; he was having a row with the police.’ She related 
die little adventure which the reader may possibly remember. 

‘You will learn one day, madam, if your mind ever manages to 
penetrate the profundities of our etiquette, that young ladies do not 
appear at our couit until after their marriage. Well now, the Prmce 
has such a patriotic enthusiasm for the superiority of bis city of Parma 
over all others that I would bet he will find some way of having 
little Cielia Conti, our Lafayette’s daughter, presented to him. She 
is charming, indeed; and was still considered, a week ago, the most 
beautiful person m the Prince’s dominions. 

‘I do not know,* the Conte went on, ‘whether die horror* that 
the enemies of our sovereign have published regarding him have 
reached the casdc of Gnanta. lhey make him out a monster, a 
veritable ogre The fact is that Lrnc sto IV has Ins full complement of 
nice little virtues, and, one may add diat, had he been as invulnerable 
as Achilles, he would ha\e continued to be a model for potentates. 
But in a moment of boredom and anger, and also i little in imitation 
of Loins XIV, wlio cut off the head of some hero or other of the 
Fronde who was discovered, fifty years after the Fronde, living 
peacefully and insolendy on an estate near Versailles, one fine day 
Ernesto IV had two Liberals hanged It appears diat these rash fellows 
used to meet on a certain day to speak ill of die Prince and address 
earnest prayers to heaven that the plague might visit Parma and rid 
them o£ the tyrant. Ihc woid tyrant was proVcd. Rassi called this a 
conspiracy; and he had them sentenced to deadi, and die execution 
of one of them, Conte L — , was atrocious. All dns happened before 
mv time. 

‘Since diat fatal hour/ die Conte added, loweung his vouc, ‘the 
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Prince has been subject to fits of panic unworthy cf a man, but which 
are the sole source of the favour I enjoy. But for this overruling fear, 
I should have a kind of merit too abrupt, and too harsh for this 
court, where imbeciles abound. Would y ou believe that the Prince 
looks even under the beds in his apartment before retiring, and spends 
a million, which in Parma is the equivalent of four million ni Milan, 
to maintain a good police force, anc 1 vou see in front of y ou, madam, 
the Chief of that tcnible polite. 1 J\ means of the police, that is to 
sa\ bv fear, 1 have become Minister of War and of Finance; and as 
the Ministri of the Interim is my nominal chief, m so fai as he has 
the police unda Ins juiisdiction, I have had that portfolio given to 
Conte Zuila-Contarim, an imbecile who is a glutton for work and 
gives himself the pleasure of writing eight) letters a day. I have 
received one only tins mornnig on which Conte Zuila-Contarim 
has had the satisfaction of writing the number 20,715 with his own 
hand/ 

The Diuhcssa Sanseverma was presented to the doleful Pnncess 
of Patma, C lara Paolina, who because her husband had a mistiest 
(quite a pietty woman, the Marchcsa Balbi), lmagmedlieisclf to be 
the most unhappy woman in the universe, jii idea which had made 
her the most boring one. ihc Diuhesaa found hu a very tall and 
very thin woman, who was not yet tlurty-six and who looked fift\. 
llei noble face, with tegular features, might have passed for beautiful, 
though somewhat spoilt bv large round eves that could barch see, 
it the Princess had not given up takmg care of hci appearance. She 
received the Duthessa with a shvness so marked that certain comtuis, 
enemies of Conte Mosva, ventured to say that the Princess looked 
like the woman who was bang presented, and the Dudhcssa like the 
sovereign The Duthessa, surprised and almost disconcerted, could 
find no foini of words that would put her in a place inferior to that 
which the Princess took for herself To help tins poot Princess, who 
111 realitv was not lacking in intelligence, to lecovcr her self-possession 
in some slight measure, die Duthessa could think of nothing better 
than to begin, and carry on, a long dissertation on botany. The 
Princess was really an expert on this subject; she had some very fine 
hothouses with quantities of tropical plants. The Duchcssa, while 
tr\mg quite simply to find a way out of tins difficult situation, made 
a lifelong conquest of Princess Clara Paolina, who, fiom being shv 
and speechless as she was at the beginning of the audience, found 
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herself towaids the end so much at her ease that, contrary to all the 
rules of etiquette, this audience lasted for no less than an hour and a 
quarter. Next day, the Duchcssa sent out to buy some exotic plants, 
and gave herself out as a great lover of botany. 

The Princess spent all her time with the venerable Father Landriani, 
Archbishop of Parma, a man of learning and even of intelligence, 
and a perfectly honest man too. But lie presented a singular spectacle 
when he was seated m his chair of crimson velvet (this was the 
privilege of his office) opposite the Princess’s armchair, around which 
were g iflieicd her ladies-m-waituig and her two lady-companions. 
The old prelate, with his long white hair, was even shyer, if that were 
possible, than the Princess herself. They saw one another every day, 
and every audience began with a silence that lasted a good quarter 
ol an hour. 1 Ins had reached such a point that die Contcssa Alvizi, 
one of the two ladies in attendance on the Princess, had become a 
soit of favourite, because she had the att of encouraging them to 
speak to each otlur and so break the silence. 

lo end the senes of presentations, the Duchcssa was admitted to 
the presence of his Serene Highness, the Crown Pnncc, a person of 
tiller statuic than lus father, and even shyer than his mother. He was 
well up m mmcialogy and was sixteen years old. Hr blushed ex- 
cessively on seeing the Duchcssa come m, and was so put off his 
balance, that lie could not summon up a single word to say to this 
beautiful lady He was a very handsome \oung man, and spent his 
wffiolc life in the woods with a hammer m lus hand. 

At the moment when the Duchcssa rose to bring this silent audience 
to an end: \M) god! madam, how r pretty you arc!’ exclaimed the 
(Town Pimce - a remark which was not considered to be m too 
bad taste by the lady presented. 

The Marchcsa Balbi, a young woman of tivc-and- twenty, could 
still (some two or three ) cars before the arrival of the Duchcssa 
Sanseverma m Paima) have passed for the most perfect model of the 
Italian type of beauty. Even now, she had still the finest eyes in the 
world, and the most charming little airs and grace's; but, viewed 
close up, her skm was a netwoik of countless Tine little wrinkles, 
which made the Marchesa look like a woman in early middle age. 
Seen from a certain distance, at the theatre for instance, m her box, 
she was still a beauty; and the people in the pit thought that the 
Prince showed excellent taste. He used to spend every evening at the 
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Marchesa Balbi’s house, but often without opening his lips, and the 
boredom she saw m the Prince’s face had made this poor woman 
declme into a state of extraordinary thinness. She laid claim to an 
unlimited amount of subtlety, and there was always a tinge of malice 
in her smile She had the prettiest teeth m the world, and on all 
occasions, since she had little or no sense, she would attempt, by 
smiling slyly, to convey some other meaning than that her words 
expressed. Conte Mosca declared that it was this contmual habit of 
smiling, while inwardly she was yawning, that had given her so 
many wrinkles 

This woman BaJbi had * finger in every pic, and the State never 
undertook a transaction involving a thousand lire wnthout there 
being some little souranr (tins was the polite expression in Parma) 
for the Marchesa Public report asserted that she had invested six 
millions in Pngluid, but her fortune, which in truth wis of recent 
origin, did not in reality exceed 1,500,000 lire. It was to protect 
himself from her tricks and to ha\e her dependent upon him that 
Conte Mosca had had himself appointed Minister of hnmcc. The 
Marchesa’s sole pission was fear disguised as sordid a^iriee 7 shall 
die upon straw ] 9 she would sometimes say to the Prince, who was 
Utterly shocked bv such a remark l he Duchcssa noticc'd tint the 
anteroom o£ the Marchesa Balbi’s palazzo , resplendent with gilding, 
was lighted b\ a single c indie with the wax dripping down on to 
a priceless maiblc table, while the doors of h i drawing-room were 
black with dirt hom her footmen’s fingers ‘She received 111c,’ the 
Duchcssa told her lover, ‘is if she were expecting me to oflu her 
a tip of fifty lire ' 

The Duchess’s ttiuniplul progress w is slighth mtenupted b\ 
the reception given hir by the shrewdest womm at die court, the 
celebrated Maichesa Rrversi, a consummate' intngue? who chanced 
to be at the head of the part\ opposc'd to that of Conte Mosca She 
was anxious to overthrow him, and all die mote so in the past few 
months, since' she wis the nkce of the Duca Samevcrina, and was 
afraid of seeing her chances of a legacy endangered by the charms of 
die new Duchcssa ‘Ihe Ravcrsi is not a woman to be disregarded,’ 
the Conte remarked to his mistress, ‘1 consider her so far capable or 
resorting to any underhand measure that I separated from my wife 
solely because she insisted on taking as a lover C .valierc Bcnti- 
voglio, a friend of the Marchesa.’ Tins lady, 0 tall virago with jet 
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black hair* remarkable for the diamonds which she wore all day, and 
the rouge with which she plastered her cheeks, had declared herself 
in advance the Duchessa’s enemy, and on receiving her in her own 
house made it her business to open hostilities. The Duca Sanseverina, 
in the letters he wrote from — , appeared so delighted with his 
Embassy, and above all with the prospect of the Grand Cordon, 
that his family were afraid of his leaving part of his fortune to his 
wife, whom he loaded with little presents. The Marchesa Raversi, 
although a thoroughly ugly woman, had for a lover Conte Balbi, 
the handsomest man at court; as a general rule, she was successful 
in all her undertakings. 

The Duchessa kept up a most sumptuous establishment. The 
Palazzo Sansevcrina load always been one of the most magnificent in 
the city of Parma and the Duca, in view of his Embassy and his 
future Grand Cordon, was spending vast sums of money to make it 
still more splendid; the Duchessa had charge of die alterations. 

The Conte had guessed rightly; a few days after the Duchessa had 
been presented to the Prince, Clelia Conti came to court; she had 
been made a Canoness. In order to parry the blow that this favour 
might be thought to have struck at the Conte’s influence, the Duchessa 
gave a party under pretext of throwing open the gardens of her pal- 
azzo and, in her characteristic charming way, made Clelia, whom she 
called her young friend of the Lake of Como, the queen of the 
evening. Her monogram appeared as if by accident on the principal 
transparencies. Young Clelia, although somewhat pensive, talked in 
a pleasing way about the little adventure by die lake, and of her keen 
gratitude. She was said to be deeply religious and very fond of 
solitude. ‘I’m ready to bet,’ said the Conte, ‘that she has enough sense 
to be ashamed of her father.’ The Duchessa made a friend of this 
girl, she felt attracted towards her. She did not wish to appear jealous, 
and included her in all her pleasure parties. Her plan of action, in 
short, was to try and lessen all the enmities of which the Conte was 
the object. 

Everything delighted the Duchessa. She was amused by diis court 
existence where a sudden squall is always to be feared; she felt as if 
she were beginning her life anew. She was tenderly attached to the 
Conte, who was literally off his head with happiness. This pleasing 
situation had made him perfectly cool and composed with regard to 
everything that concerned his professional ambitions only. And so. 
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barely two months after the Duchessa’s arrival, he obtained the 
patent and honours due to a Prime Minister, which come very near 
to those accorded to the sovereign himself. The Conte had complete 
control of his master’s mind and will; they had a proof of this m 
Parma by which cveiyonc was impressed. 

To the south-east, and ten minutes away from the city, rises that 
famous citadel, so renowned throughout Italy, the great tower of 
which stands one hundred and eighty feet high and is visible from 
such a great distance. I his tower, constructed on the model of 
Hadrian’s 1 omb in Rome by the Farntsc, grandsons of Paul III, 
towards the begmnmg of tin sixteenth century, is so large in dia- 
meter that on die platform m which it ends it has been possible to 
build a patazzo for the governor ol the citadel, and a new prison 
known as die barntsc lower This prison, erected especially for the 
eldest son of Ranuccio-Lmcsto II, who had become the accepted 
lover of his own stcpmothei is regarded as something singular and 
fine throughout the principality. J he Duchcssa was curious to see 
it Ou the day of her visit the heat down in Parma was overpowering 
and up there, in that lofty position, she found the air fresh, a thing 
that so much delighted her that she sra\ed there for several hours. 
The officials were only too rcady r to throw open to her the rooms of 
the Parnese lower. 

On the platform of the great tower the Duchcssa met a poor 
Liberal m confinement there, who had come to enjoy the half-hour's 
outuig that was illowcd him every durd day. On coming down 
again into Partna, and not having \et acquired the discretion neces- 
sary m the court of an absolute sovc reign, she spoke of this man, 
who had told her the whole story of his life The Marchcsa Raversfs 
party seized upon these remit ks of the Duchcssa and repeated them 
broadcast, hoping very much that they would shock the Prince. 
Ernesto IV, m fact, was m the habit of repeating that the essential 
tiling was to impress people’s imagination. ‘Perpetual is a solemn 
w'ord,’ he used to say, ‘and more tcirible in Italy than elsewhere.’ 
In consequence, he had never granted a pardon m his life. 

A week after her visit to the fortress the Duchcssa received a 
letter granting a remission of sentence, signed by the Prince and the 
Minister, with the name left blank. The prisoner whose name she 
chose to write would have his property restored to him and be 
given permission to spend the rest of his days in America. The 
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Duchcssa wrote the name of the man who had spoken to her. Un- 
fortunately this man turned out to be a bit of a lascal and a weak 
character; it was on the strength of his confessions that the famous 
Ferrante Palla had been sentenced to death. 

The unprecedented nature of this pardon raised the pleasure of 
the Ducliessa’s position to its highest pitch. Conte Mosca was wild 
with delight, it was a great day m his life and one that had a decisive 
influence on Fabnzio’s dcstmy He, meanwhile, was still at Romag- 
nano,near Novan, going to confession, hunting and shooting, reading 
nothing it all, and paying court to a lady of noble birth, as was 
prescribed by his instructions The Duchcssa was still a tnfle shocked 
by tins last requirement. Anothci sign that boded no good for the 
Conte was that while she would speak to lnm with the utmost 
frankness on any othet subject, and would think aloud m his presence, 
she never mentioned Tabri/io to him without first cate fully choosing 
her words 

‘If you like/ the Conti said to her one da\, ‘I will write to that 
pleas int brother of yours on the. Lake of Como, and 1 will duly 
force that Marcliesc del Don go, at the cost of a little trouble to my- 
self and my friends at — , to ask for the pardon of \our charming 
Fibri/io If it is true, as I should he loath to doubt, that hibrizio is 
somewhat superior to those young Allows who ndc their Ltiglish 
thoroughbreds about the struts of Milan, what a life, at eighteen, 
to be doing nothing with no prospect of ever having an v thing to do! 
If heaven had endowed him with a real passion for anything whatever, 
were it only for fishing, I would respect it, but what will he do in 
Milan, even after he has obtained his pardon? At a eertain hour of 
the day, he will get on a horse wlneh lie has had brought from 
Lnglind, at another, want of something better to do will take him 
to Ins mistress, for whom he will care less than for his horse . . . But, 
if you ask me to do so, 1 will do my best to procure sucli a life for 
your nephew ’ 

‘I should like him to be an officer,’ said the Duchcssa. 

‘Would you recommend a sovereign to entrust a post, winch, at a 
given date, may become of some importance, to a young man who, 
in the first place, is liable to enthusiasm, and, secondly, has shown 
enthusiasm for Napoleon to the extent of going to join him at 
Waterloo? Just think what would have become of us all if Napoleon 
had won at Waterloo ! We should have no Liberals to fear, it is true. 
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but the bezels of ancient royal families would not be able to reign 
unless they married the daughters of his Marshals, And therefore a 
military career for Fabnzio would be like the life of a squirrel in a 
revolving cage - a great deal of movement that gets you nowhere. 
He would have the vexation of seeing himself passed over in favour 
of all sorts of loyal plebeians. The first essential in a young man of 
die present day, that is to say for jtossibly fifty years to come, so long 
as we remain in a state of fear, and religion has not been restored 
to its proper place, is not to be liable to enthusiasm and not to have 
a mmd of one's own 

1 have thought of one thing, but one that will begin by making 
you cry out m protest, and will give me infinite trouble for many a 
day to come; it is an act of folly I am ready to commit for your sake 
But tell me, if you can, what act of folly would I not commit to win a 
smile?' 

‘Well?' said the Duchessa 

‘Well! we have had as Archbishops of Parma three members of 
your family: Ascanio del Dongo who wrote a book in 16 .. , I 
forget the date; Fabnzio in 1699, and another Ascanio in 1740. If 
Fabnzio cares to become a prelate and distinguish himself by virtues 
of the highest order, I will make him a bishop somewhere or other, 
and then Archbuftop here, provided my influence lasts. The real 
objection is this: Shall I remain Prime Minister long enough to 
carry out tbs fine plan, which will require several years? The Prince 
may die, he may have the bad taste to dismiss me But, after all, 
it is the only way open to me of doing for Fabnzio something that 
is worthy of you/ 

They discussed the matter at length, this idea was bghly repug- 
nant to the Duchessa. 

‘Prove to me once more/ she said to the Conte, ‘that every other 
career is impossible for Fabnzio * The Conte proved it 

‘You regret the brilliant uniform/ he added. ‘But as to that I 
don't know what I can do/ 

At the end of a month which the Duchessa had asked for m order 
to think things over, she yielded with a sigh to the wise views of the 
Munster. ‘Either to nde m a stiff and solemn manner on an English 
thoroughbred through the streets of some great dty/ repeated the 
Conte, ‘or else to adopt a calling that is not unbeiittmg to his birth, 
l can see no middle course. Unfortunately, a gentleman cannot 
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become either a doctor or a lawyer, and this age is dominated by 
lawyers. 

‘Always bear in mind, madam/ die Conte went on, ‘that you are 
giving your nephew, in the streets of Milan, the same lot enjoyed by 
die young men of his age who are accounted the most fortunate. 
Once his pardon is obtained, you will allow him fifteen, twenty, 
thirty thousand lire; it matters little, neither you nor I are anxious 
to save money/ 

The Duchessa was susceptible to the idea of fame; she did not 
want Fabrizio to be a mere squanderer of money; she came round to 
her lover’s plan. 

‘Note/ said the Conte, ‘that I do not pretend to make him an 
exemplary priest, like so many you see. No, he is a great noble, 
first and foremost; he can remain perfectly ignorant if it seems good 
to him, and will none the less become a bishop and an archbishop, 
if die Prince continues to regard me as a man who is useful to 
him. 

‘if your orders deign to change my proposal into an immutable 
decree/ the Conte added, ‘Parma must on no account see our 
protege as a man in a humble position. His progress will create a 
scandal if people have seen him here as an ordinary priest. He must 
not appear in Parma until he has his purple stockings '* and a suitable 
establishment. Then everyone will guess that yottr nephew is destined 
to become a bishop, and nobody will be shocked. 

‘If you will be guided by me, you will send Fabrizio to have his 
training in theology and spend three years in Naples. During die 
vacations at his theological college he can go, if he likes, to visit 
Paris and London, but he must never show his face in Parma/ This 
last remark almost made the Duchessa shudder. 

She sent a courier to her nephew, asking him to meet her at Pia- 
cenza. Need it be said that this courier was the bearer of all monetary 
requirements and all die necessary passports? 

Arriving first at Piacenza, Fabrizio ran to greet the Duchessa on 
her arrival, and embraced her with transports of joy that made her 
burst into tears. She was glad the Conte was ndt present; this was 

* In Italy young men who have patrons or possess good intelligence 
become Monsignori or pretati , which does not mean bishop; they then wear 
purple stockings. A man does not take any vows to become Monsignore ; he 
can discard his purple stockings and get married. 
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die first tune since they had fallen m love with each ocher that she 
had experienced a like sensation. 

Fabrrao was deeply touched, and also distressed, by the plans the 
Duchessa had made for him. It had always been his hope that once 
this affair of Waterloo was settled he might end by becoming a 
soldier. One thing struck the Duchessa and still further mcreased the 
romantic notion she had formed of her nephew he absolutely re- 
fused to lead the life of an idle haunter of cafes m one of the big 
Italian cities 

‘Can’t you see yourself on the Corso in Florence or m Naples,* 
said the Duchessa, ‘with thoroughbred English horses? For the 
evenings, a carriage, an attractive flat, and the like?’ She dwelt with 
keen delight on the description of this ordinary, trivial sort of 
happiness which she saw Fabrizio reject with disdain ‘He is a real 
hero/ she thought 

‘And after ten years of this pleasant existence, what shall I have 
-done?’ said Fabrizio ‘What shall I be? A young man getting on m 
life who will have to take second place to the first handsome young- 
ster who makes his entry mto society, also mounted upflh an English 
horse/ 

At first Fabrizio utterly rejected the idea of going mto the Church 
He spoke of going to America, of becoming an Arnencm citizen 
and a soldier of the Republic 

‘Wliat a wrong idea you have of things 1 You w6ii’t have any war, 
and you’ll relapse mto the life of a cafe-hauntcr, only it will be a 
life without elegance, without music, without love affurs/ rephed 
the Duchessa. ‘Believe me, for you as for myself, it would be a 
dreary existence in America ’ She explained to him the cult of die 
^almighty dollar’, and the icspcct that had to be shown to ordinary 
men of die woi king-class, who by their votes decided everydung. 
They came back to the idea of the Church 

‘Before you fly mto a passion/ said the Duchessa, ‘please try to 
undci stand what the Conte is asking you to do. There’s no question 
whatever of your being a poor pnest of a more or less exemplary 
and virtuous life, like Father Blanfcs Remember what your uncles 
the Archbishops of Parma were like, read over again dir account of 
their lives in the appendix to the Genealogy Before all things, it is 
fitting for a man of your name to be a great gendeman, noble, gene- 
rous, an upholder of justice, destined from the first to find himself 
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at the head ot lus ordei . . . and in the whole of his life doing only 
one dishonourable thing, and that a very useful one ’ 

‘So all my illusions come to nothing f said Fabrizio, sighing deeply, 
‘It is a ciucl sacrifice 1 1 must admit I had not considered this horror 
of enthusiasm and a chivalrous spirit, even when exercised to their 
own advantage, which from now onwards is going to dominate 
the minds of absolute monarchs/ 

‘Bcai in mind that a proclamation, an unreasoning impulse of the 
heart can suddenly impel the enthusiast to join a party opposed to 
the on he has served all his life 

‘I an enthusiast !* exclaimed Fabrizio. ‘What a strange accusation! 
Why, I cannot even manage to fall in love !* 

‘What 1 ’ exclaimed the Duchcssa. 

‘When I have the honour to pay my court to a beauty, even if 
she is of good birth and full of piety, I cannot think about her unless 
I have her 111 sight 9 

Ihis avowal made a strange impression on the Duchcssa. 

‘I ask you to give me a month/ f abrizio went on, ‘in which to 
take my leave of Signora C — of Novara, and, what is still more 
difficult, to say goodbs c to those castles m the air I have been building 
all my life I will write to my mother, who will have the kindness to 
come and sec me at Belgiratc, on the Piedmontese side of Lake 
Maggioic, and in thirty -one days from now I shall be m Parma in- 
cognito ’ 

‘No, you mustn’t on any account do that 1 ’ cried the Duchessi. 
She did not want Conte Mosca to see her talking to Fabrizio. 

The same two people met cadi other again at Piacenza. This time 
the Duchcssa was in a great state ot agitation; a storm had blown up 
at court The Marchesa Raversi’s pirty was on the brink of triumph; 
it was possible that Conte Mosca would be replaced by General 
Fabio Conti, the leader of what was known m Parma as the Liberal 
Party With the exception of the name of the rival who was growing 
m die Prince’s favour the Duchcssa told Fabrizio everything. She 
discussed afresh the chances of his future career, even with the 
prospect of his having to do without the Conte’s all-powcrfol 
patronage. 

‘I’m gomg to spend three years at the Ecclesiastical Academy m 
Naples/ exclamicd Fabrizio. ‘But since I must above all things be a 
young gentleman, and am not obliged to lead the strict life of a 
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virtuous seminarist, this stay in Naples holds nothing frightening 
for me. The life there will be quite as pleasant as life at Romagnano; 
the best society of the neighbourhood was beginning to consider me 
a Jacobin. During my exile I have discovered that I know nothing, 
not even Latin, not even how to spell. I had planned to begin my 
education over again at Novara ; I shall willingly study theology m 
Naples; it’s a very complicated branch of knowledge/ 

The Duchcssa was highly delighted. ‘If we are dnvcn out of 
Parma/ she said, ‘we will come and see you m Naples. But since 
you accept, until further orders, the offer of purple stocking die Conte, 
who is well acquainted wirh the Italy of today, has given me a 
message to convey to you. Believe or not, as you choose, the things 
they teach you, but never raise any objection . Imagme that you are 
being taught the rules of the game of whist; would you take objec- 
tion in any way to the rules of whist? I told the Conte you were a 
believer, and he rejoiced to hear it, it is useful both in this world and 
the next. But though you aic a believer, do not indulge in the vulgar 
habit of speaking with horror of Voltaire, Diderot, Raynal, and all 
those harebrained Frenchmen who ushered m govciiftnent by two 
Chambers. Let these names be rarely on your lips; but if indeed \ou 
have to mention them speak of these gentlemen m a mild, ironic 
way diev are people long since refuted and whose attacks have 
ceased to be of any consequence. 

‘Believe blindly everything that they tell you at the Academy. 
Bear m mind th it there arc people who will make a careful note of 
your slightest objections. They will forgive you a little amorous 
intrigue if it is well handled, but certainly not an expression of 
doubt; age puts a stop to amorous scrapes, but adds more weight to 
doubt. Act on this principle when you go to confession. You shall 
have a letter of recommendation to a Bishop who is factotum to the 
C irdmil Archbishop of Naples; to him alone you should admit your 
escapade m Fiance, and your presence on the 18th of June in the 
neighbourhood of Waterloo. Even so, cut out a great deal of tins 
adventure and make it seem of less importance confess it only so 
that dity camiot reproach you for having kept it secret. You w T ere 
so young at the time ! 

‘The second idea which the Conte sends you is this' if a brilliant 
argument should occur to you, a triumphant retort that will change 
the course of die conversation, don't give way to the temptation to 
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shine; remain silent; people of any discernment will read your 
cleverness m your eyes. It will be time enough to display your wit 
when you are a bishop/ 

Fabnzio made his debut in Naples with an unpretentious carriage 
and four servants, good, simple Milanese folk whom his aunt had 
sent him. After a year of study no one would liavc said that he was 
clever; people looked upon him as a great nobleman, of a studious 
bent, very generous but with somewhat free and easy morals. 

That year, amusmg enough for Fabnzio, was terrible for the 
Duchcs i. The Conte was three or four times within an ace of utter 
rum. The Prmcc, more full of fears than ever because he was ill that 
year, believed that by dismissing him he could free himself from the 
odium of the executions earned out before the Conte became a 
Munster. Rassi was the prime favourite who must at all costs be 
retamed The Conte’s perils made the Duchcssa become passionately 
attached to lnm, she no longer gave a thought to Fabnzio To lend 
colour to their possible retirement, it was discovered that the air of 
Paima, which was indeed a trifle damp, as everywhere else m Lom- 
bardy, did not agree with her Finally, after mtervals of disgrace 
which went so far as to make the Conte, even though Prime Minister, 
spend sometimes twenty whole da)s without seeing his master m 
private, Mosca won the day. He secured the appointment of General 
Fabio Conti, the reputed Liberal, as governor of the citadel m winch 
the Libcnls condcmncel by Rassi were imprisoned ‘If Conti s’l 
any leniency to waids his prisoneis/ said Mosca to his mistress, ‘he 
will be disgraced as a Jacobin whose political opinions make him 
forget his duty as a gcncial. If he shows himself stern and pitiless, and 
that, to my mind, is the side to winch lie will incline, he ceases to be 
the leader of his own party, and dicuates all the families that have 
a relative in the citadel. The poor man knows how to assume an air 
of deepest respect at the Prince’s approach, if need be he can change 
his coat four times m a single day, he can discuss a question of 
etiquette, but he hasn’t a head capable of followmg the difficult path 
by which alone he can escape disaster. And m any case, I am there/ 
The day after the appomtment of General Fabio Conti, which 
put an end to die ministerial crisis, it was learnt that Parma was to 
have an ultra-monarchical newspaper. 

‘What quarrels this paper will excite!’ said the Duchessa. 

‘As for this paper, the idea of which is perhaps my masterpiece, 1 
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replied the Conte laughing, ‘I shall gradually and quite against 
my will allow it to pass into the hands of the most rabid 
Ultras. I have had some fine salaries attached to the editorial posts. 
These posts will be solicited by people from every quarter; this 
business will carry us over a month or two, and people will forget the 
peril to which I have just now been exposed. Those solemn gentle- 
men P — and D — are already amotag the candidates on my list.’ 

‘But this paper will be quite revoltingly absurd/ 

‘1 am reckoning on that/ replied the Conte. ‘The Prince will 
read it every morning and admire the doctrines emanating from me 
as its founder. As to the details, he will approve or be shocked by 
them; and there arc two of the hours he devotes to work every day 
taken up. The paper will stir up some trouble for itself, but at the 
moment that serious complaints begin to come in, in eight or ten 
months time, it will be entirely in the hands of the ultra-rabids. It will 
be this party which is a nuisance to me that will have to answer 
them. As for me, I shall raise objections against the paper; but on 
the whole I prefer a hundred frightful absurdities to gne hanging. 
Who remembers an absurdity two years after the publication of the 
official organ? On the other hand, 1 should have the sons and family 
of the man who is hanged vowing me a hatred that will last as long as 
I shall and possibly shorten my life/ 

The Duchcssa, always passionately interested in something or 
other, always active, never idle, had more intelligence than die whole 
of die court of Parma put together; but she lacked the patience and 
impassivity necessary for success in intrigues. However, she had 
managed to follow with keen excitement all the interests of the 
various cliques; she was even bcginnmg to have some personal 
influence with die Prince. Clara Paolina, the Prmcess Consort, sur- 
rounded with honours but a prisoner to the most antiquated forms of 
etiquette, looked upon herself as the unhappiest of women. The 
Duchcssa Sanscvenna paid court to her and tned to prove to her that 
she was by no means so unhappy as she supposed. 

It should be explained diat the Prince never saw liis wife except 
at dinner. This meal lasted for thirty minutes, and the Prince would 
spend whole weeks without addressing a word to Clara Paolina. 
The Durhessa tried to change ai Ithat; she amused the Prince, all the 
more so because she had managed to preserve all her independence. 
Event had she wanted to, she could not have succeeded in never 
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wounding the feelings of any of the fools who swarmed about this 
court. It was this utter inability on her part that led to her being 
thoroughly detested by the common run of courtiers, evciyonc of 
them a Conte or a Marchese, enjoying an average income of about 
five thousand lire a year. She realized this unfortunate fact after the 
first few days, and devoted herself exclusively to pleasing the Prince 
and his Consort, the latter of whom had absolute influence over the 
Crown Prince. The Duchessa knew how to amuse her sovereign 
lord and master, and profited by the extreme attention he paid to 
her lightest word to set the courtiers who hated her in a highly 
ridiculous light. After the foolish actions that Rassi had made him 
commit, and for foolishness that leads to the shedding of blood there 
is no reparation, the Prince was sometimes afraid and was often 
bored, a state of mind that had filled him with brooding envy. He 
felt that he himself had little to amuse him, and fell into a gloomy 
mood when lie saw other people amusing themselves; the sight of 
happiness made him furious. ‘We must keep our love a secret/ the 
Duchessa remarked to her lover, and she allowed the Prince to gather 
that she was now only moderately fond of the Conte, a man who 
was in many respects so worthy of esteem. 

This discovery had given his Highness a happy day. From time to 
time the Duchessa let fall a few words about her possible plan of 
taking a few months* holiday every year, which she would spend m 
seeing those parts of Italy with which she was not acquainted; she 
would go and visit Naples, Florence, and Rome. Now nothing in 
the world was more capable of distressing the Prince than such an 
apparent desertion. This was one of his most pronounced weaknesses; 
any steps that might be interpreted as showing contempt for his 
capital city pierced him to the heart. He felt that he had no way of 
holding the Duchessa Sanseverina, and the Duchessa Sanseverina was 
by far the most distinguished and interesting woman in Parma. A 
thing without parallel in view of the characteristic Italian indolence; 
people would drive in from the surrounding countryside to be 
present at her Thursdays ; they were regular festivals; the Duchessa 
nearly always had something new and exciting for them. The Prince 
was dying to see one of these Thursdays ; but how was he to manage 
it? A visit to the house of a private individual! That was a thing 
that neither his father nor he had ever done in their lives ! 

On a certain Thursday it was cold and rainy. All through the 
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evening the Prince kept on hearing carriages rattling over the pave- 
ment of the square outside the palace, on their way to the Duchcssa’s 
house. A sudden feeling of impatience moved him. Other people 
were amusing themselves, and he, their sovereign Prince, their 
absolute master, who had more right to amuse himself than anyone 
m die world, he was only conscious of boredom ! 

He rang for his aide-de-camp. It took a little time to post a dozen 
trusty men in the street that led from his Highness’s Palace to the 
Palazzo Sanseverina. At length, after an hour that seemed to the 
Prince a century, during which he had been tempted a score of times 
to brave the risk of assassins’ daggers and go out on the offchance 
widiout any precautions, he made Ins appearance m the first of the 
Duchessa Sanscvcrina's drawing-rooms. A thunderbolt might have 
fallen in this drawing-room and not have produced so much 
surprise. In the twinkling of an eye, and as the Prince moved forward, 
a stupefied silence fell upon these gay and noisy rooms, every eye, 
fixed on the Prince, was immeasurably wide-open. The courtiers 
seemed taken aback; the Duchessa alone did not looj^ m any way 
astonished. When at length people hid recovered sufficient strength 
to speak, the great preoccupation of all present was to decide the 
important question: 4 Had the Duchessa been warned of this visit, 
or had she like ever /one else been taken by surprise?’ 

The Prince was amused, and the reader may now form some 
opinion of the utterly impulsive charactei of the Duchessa and the 
boundless power w’hich certain vague hints of departure, adroitly 
thrown out, had enabled her to assume. 

As she went to the door with the Prince, who was saying some 
very pleasant things to her, an odd idea came to hci, which she 
ventured to put to him quite simply, and as though it were an 
entirely ordinary thing. 

4 If your Serene Highness w T ould graciously address to die Princess 
three or four of those charming remarks winch you have lavished on 
me, you would most certainly give me far more pleasure than by tell- 
ing me at this moment that I am pretty. It is just that I would not 
for anything in the world have the Princess look with an unfriendly 
eye on the signal mark of favour with which your Highness has 
just honoured me.’ 

The Prince gazed intendy at her and answered drily: ‘I was under 
the impression that I was at liberty to go where I pleased.’ 
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The Duchessa blushed. 

‘I wished only/ she went on at once, ‘not to expose your Highness 
to the nsk of a useless journey, for this Thursday will be die last. I 
am going away to spend a few days in Bologna or Florence/ 

When she returned to the rooms, everyone imagined her to be at 
the height of favour, whereas she had just taken a risk which no one, 
m living memory, had ventured upon in Parma. She beckoned to 
the Conte, who left his whist-table and followed her into a little 
room that was lighted but empty. 

‘You have done a very bold dung/ he said to her, ‘I shouldn’t 
have ldviscd it myself, but when hearts are really attracted to each 
other/ he added laughing, ‘happiness mcrcases love, and if jou leave 
tomorrow morning, 1 will follow you tomorrow night I shall be 
detained here only by that wearisome job as Minister of Finance 
which I was stupid enough to take over, but in four hours of useful 
toil one can hand over a good many treasuiy accounts Let us go 
back, my love, and play the part of ministerial fatuity with all free- 
dom and without reserve, it is perhaps the last performance we shall 
give m this city. II he thinks he is being defied, the man is capable ot 
anydnng, he will call it making an example. When these people have 
gone, wc will deude on a wav of keeping you sife against intruders 
for tonight Your best plan perhaps would be to set off without 
delay for your house at Sacca, by the Po, which has the advantage of 
being not more than half an hour’s distance from Austrian territory/ 
This was an exquisite moment for the Durhessa’s love and self- 
esteem. She gazed at the Conte and her eyes grew wet with tears. 
So powerful a Minister, surrounded by this horde of courtiers who 
loaded hun with homage equal to that they paid to die Prince him- 
self, to leave everything for her sike, and so readily too 1 
When she returned to the drawing-room she was beside herself 
with joy. Everyone bowed down before her. 

‘How good fortune changes the Duchessa/ the courtiers were 
saymg on every side, ‘one would hardly recognize her. So that 
Roman spirit, so superior to everything, deigns after all to appreciate 
the grossly excessive favour that has just been shown her by the 
Sovereign !’ 

Towards the end of the evening the Conte came up to her: ‘I must 
tell you the latest news/ Immediately the people who were standing 
near the Duchessa withdrew. 
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"The Prince , on his return to the palace,’ the Conte went on, ‘had 
himself shown in to his wife’s room. Imagine the surprise! “I have 
come to tell you,” he said to her, ‘about a really most delightful 
evening I have spent at the Duchessa Sansevenna’s. It is she who has 
begged me to give you a detailed account of the way m which she 
has transformed that grimy old palazzo ” Then the Prince, after 
taking a chair, began to give her a description of each of your drawing 
rooms in turn. 

‘He spent more than twenty minutes with his wife, who was 
weeping for very joy. For all her intelligence, she could not think of 
anything to say that would keep the conversation going in the light 
tone which His Highness had been pleased to give it/ 

The Prmce was by no means a really bad man, whatever the 
Liberals in Italy might say of him In actual truth, he had had a fairly 
good number of them cast mto various prisons, but that was out of 
fear, and he would repeat now and then as if to console himself for 
certain dungs he remembered ‘It is better to kill the devil than to let 
the devil kill you * The day after the party wc have just described 
he was full of joy, he had performed two good actions - going to 
the Thursday , and speaking to his wife. At dinnu he addressed some 
remarks to her, in a word, this 7 hursday at the Duchessa Sansevenna’s 
brought about a domestic revolution widi which the whole of Parma 
rang The Marchesa Raversi was in utter dismay, and the Duchessa 
was doubly delighted she had contrived to be useful to her lover, 
and found him more in love with her than ever 
‘All dus on account of a dioroughly rash idea that suddenly oc- 
curred to me !’ she said to the Conte ‘I should doubtless be freer in 
Rome or Naples, but should I find there so fascinating a game to 
play? No, indeed, my dear Conte, and you are the source of all my 
jov' 



chapter 7 : Fabrizto in Parma 

I t is with little details of court life as insignificant as those we have 
just related that we should have to fill in die history of die next 
four years. Every spring the Marchesa came widi her daughters to 
spend two months either at the Palazzo Sanseverma or on the estate 
of Sacca, by the banks of the Po They spent many pleasant moments 
there, and used to talk of Fabrizio , but the Conte would never allow 
him to pay a single visit to Parma. The Duchcssa and the Munster 
had mdeed to make amends for certain acts of folly, but on die 
whole Fabrizio followed fairly steadily m the line of conduct that 
had been sketched out for him* that of a great nobleman who is 
studying theology and docs not rely entirely on Ins virtues to advance 
lnm in his career. While in Naples he had acquired a keen taste for 
the study of antiquity. He engaged m excavations; this passion had 
almost taken the place of his passion for horses He had sold his 
English thoroughbreds m order to carry on widi excavations at 
Miseno, where he had come upon a bust of Tiberius as a young man 
which had been classed among the finest relics of antiquity. The 
discover) of dns was almost the keenest pleasure he had experienced 
in Naples 

He had too proud a spirit to seek to copy other young men around 
lnm, and to wish, for instance, to play with any degree of seriousness 
the part of a lover Certainly he by no means lacked for mistresses, 
but these were of no importance to him, and, m spite of Ins age, it 
might be said of him that he had no knowledge of love; he was only 
all the more loved on that account Nothing prevented him from 
behaving with the utmost coolness, for to him one young and pretty 
woman was always the equivalent of another, only the latest one he 
had known always seemed to him the most enticing One of the 
ladies among those who were most admired m Naples had committed 
various follies m his honour during the last year of his stay there. 
Tins had at first amused him and had ended by betting him to death, 
so much so that one of the happy things about his departure was that 
of delivering him from the attentions of the charming Duchessa 
d’A — . It was m 1821, after he had passed all his examinations toler- 
ably well, that his director of studies received a decoration and a 
gratuity, and he himself set off at last to see that city of Parma of 
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which he had often dreamed. He was now a Monsignore, and he had 
four horses for his carriage* At the post-stage before Parma he took 
only two of them, and after entering the city made them draw up in 
front of the church of San Giovanni. There was to be found the 
sumptuous tomb of the Archbishop Ascanio del Dongo, his great- 
great-uncle, the author of the Latin Genealogy. He prayed beside 
the tomb, then went on foot to the palazzo of the Duchess, who did 
not expect him until a few days later. There was a large crowd in her 
drawing-room; presently she was left alone. 

‘Well, are you satisfied with me?’ he asked her as he flung himself 
into her arms. ‘Thanks to you, I have spent four fairly happy years 
in Naples, instead of getting bored at Novara with the mistress 
allowed me by the police/ 

The Duchessa could not get over her astonishment; she would not 
have known him if she had seen him passing in the street. She found 
him to be, what in fact he really was, one of the best-looking men in 
Italy; he had in particular a charming cast of face. She had sent him 
to Naples looking like a devil-may-care rough-rider; £he ho r sc win p 
he invariably carried with him at that time seemed an inherent part of 
his person. Now he had the noblest and most restrained manner in 
front of strangers, while in private she found lie had retained all 
die fire of his early youth. This was a diamond that had lost nothing 
by being polished. 

Fabrizio had not been there an hour when Conte Mosca appeared; 
he arrived a little too soon. The young man spoke to him in such 
well-turned phrases of the Cross of Parma conferred on his tutor, 
and he expressed his keen gratitude for certain other benefits of 
which he id not venture to speak so explicitly, with such perfect 
discretion that at first glance the Minister formed a favourable im- 
pression of him. ‘This nephew of yours/ he said to the Duchessa, 
‘is well fitted to grace all these high offices to which you will promote 
him in due course/ So far, everything was going wonderfully well, 
but when the Minister, who had been thoroughly pleased with 
Fabrizio, and up till dien had been paying attention only to his 
actions and his gestures, turned to the Duchessa, he noticed a curious 
look in her eyes. ‘This young man is making a strange impression 
here/ he said to himself. 

This reflection was a bitter one; the Conte had reached the fifties; 
this is a very cruel word and one which possibly only a man who is 
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desperately in love can feel in all its force. He was an extremely 
good-hearted man, very worthy to be loved, apart from his seventies 
as a minister. But in his eyes that cruel word jijties cast a dark shadow 
over all his life and might well have had made him cruel on his own 
account In the five years smee he had persuaded the Duchcssa to come 
to Parma, she had often aroused his jealousy, especially at the first, 
but she had never given him serious grounds for complaint. He even 
believed, and rightly too, that it was with the object of making her- 
self more certam of his heart that the Duchessa had had recourse to 
those apparent maths of favour she bestowed on various \ oung 
dandies at the court He was sure, for instance, that she had rejected 
the Prince’s advances, the latter, index d, in that connexion had made 
a significant remark 

‘But if I were to accept your Highness’s proposals/ the Duchessa 
had said to him with a smile, ‘how should I ever dare to look the 
Conte in the face after that?’ 

‘I should be almost as much cmbarrissed as you would The dear 
Conte* My friend 1 But that is an obstacle easy enough to get round 
and to which I have given mv attention, the C onto would be put in 
the citaelcl for the rest of Ins divs 9 

At the moment of Tabrizio’s arnvil die Duchessa was so beside 
herself with joy thit she did not even give a thought to the ideas 
winch the look m her eyes might put into the Conte’s head. Its 
effect w is profound, and the suspicions it aroused past hope of 
runedv 

Two hours after his arrival Fabrizio was received by the Prince. 
1 he Duchessa, foreseeing the good impression that this impromptu 
aiidiemcc might make on the public, hul been begging for it for the 
past two months This favour put Fabrizio in an exceptional position 
from the outset, the pretext for it had been that he would only be 
p issing through Parma on his way to visit his mother m Piedmont. 
At the moment when a charming little note from die Duchessa 
arrived to inform die Prince that Fibrizio was awaiting his orders 
his Highness was feeling bored ‘I shall see/ he, said to himself, ‘a 
saintly little simpleton, an uninteresting or sly face/ The Commandant 
of the city had already reported diat fust visit to die tomb of his 
uncle die Archbishop. The Prince saw coming into his room a tall 
young man whom he would have taken, had it not been for his 
purple stockings, for some young officer. 
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This little surprise drove away his boredom. ‘Here is a jaunty 
fellow/ he said to himself, ‘for whom they will be asking me heaven 
knows what favours, everything that it is in my power to bestow. 
He has just arrived, he is probably a little excited: I shall give him a 
taste of Jacobin politics, and we shall see a little how he replies/ 

After the first gracious words on the Prince’s part, he went on to 
say to Fabrizio: ‘Well, Monsignort , the people of Naples, arc they 
happy? Is the King beloved?’ 

‘Your Serene Highness/ icplicd Fabrizio without a moment’s 
hesitation, ‘I used to admire, when passing by m the streets, the ex- 
cellent bearing of the troops of the various regiments of His Majesty 
the King. The better classes are respectful towards their masters, as 
they ought to be; but I must confess that never in my life have I 
allowed die lower classes to speak to me about anydnng except the 
work for which I am paying them/ 

‘Confound it!’ thought the Prince, ‘what a gamecoikl Here’s a 
well-trained bird, here’s the ingenuity of die San^cvcrma/ Getting 
warmed to the game, the Prince employed great skill m leading 
Fabnzio to discuss tins extremely ticklish subject. The young man, 
stimulated by the danger in it, was so fortunate as to hit on some 
admirable answers. ‘It is almost insolence to make a display of one’s love 
for one’s King/ he said. ‘What one owes him is blind obedience/ At 
die sight of so much caution die Prince almost lost his temper. ‘Here, 
it seems, is a man with a clever brain arriving in our midst from 
Naples, and I don’t like that brad. A man with a clever brain may 
try to follow die best principles and even apply them m good faith, 
all die same on one side or the other he is always first cousin to 
Rousseau and Voltaire/ 

The Prince found himself as it were put on his mettle by such 
correctness of manner and such unassailable rejoinders on die part 
of a youth who had just left college. What he had expected to happen 
never occurred. In less dian no time he assumed a tone of good- 
fellowship, and, going back, in a few brief words, to the first prin- 
ciples of society and government, he quoted, while adapting them 
to the occasion, a few phrases from Fcnelon which he had been made 
to learn by heart in his boyhood for use at public audiences. 

‘These principles surprise you, young man/ he said to Fabrizio. 
(He had addressed him as Monsignorc at the beginning oi the audience, 
and intended to give him this title again when dismissing him, but 
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in the course of the conversation he had thought it more adroit, 
and more likely to enhance certain moving turns of speech, to address 
him m a familiar and friendly style ) ‘These principles surprise you, 
ycKing man, I must admit that they bear little resemblance to the 
long-spun-out twaddle on absolutism ’ (this was the expression he used) 
‘which you can read every day in my official newspaper. . . . But, 
good heavens, what am I saying now? These w nters in my newspaper 
must be quite unknown to you 9 

‘1 beg your Serene Highness’s pardon, not only do I read the 
Parma newspaper, which seems to me to be very well written, but 
I also hold, with it, that everything that has been done since the 
death of Louis XIV, m 1715, has been it once criminal and silly. 
Man’s greatest interest in life. ) his own salvation, there can be no 
two ways of looking at this matter, and that is a happiness which 
will last for ever The words Liberty , Justice , the Good of the Greatest 
Number are infamous and criminal, they form m people’s mmds a 
habit of argument and mistrust. A Chamber of Deputies mistrusts 
what these people call the Ministry This fatal habit of mistrust once 
contracted, human weakness applies it to every tiling Men come to 
distrust the Bible, the Canons of the Church, tnditions, and so on; 
lrom that moment they are lost Even assuming - which it is abomin- 
ably false and criminal to suggest - that this want of confidence m the 
authority of the Princes by God established were to secure us happiness 
during the twenty or thirty years of life winch any of us mav expect 
to enjoy, what is half a century, or even a whole century, compared 
with an etermtv of torment?’ And so on 

It was evident, from the way m which Fabrizio spoke, that he was 
trying to arrange his ideas so that thev should be grasped as easily as 
possible by his listener, it was cleai that he was not repeating a lesson. 

Soon the Pnncc was no longer anxious to continue the contest with 
this young man, whose grave and simple manner was beginning to 
annoy Inm 

‘Good-bye, Motisignore 9 he said to him abruptly, ‘I sec that they 
provide an excellent cducition at the Ecclesiastical Academy m 
Naples and it is quite simple, when these good precepts fall upon so 
distinguished a mind, that they should produce brilliant results. 
Good-bye/ And he turned his back on him 

Tve quite failed to please that dull fellow/ said Fabnzio to him- 
self. 
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‘And now,’ thought the Prince when he was once more alone, ‘it 
remains to be seen whether this fine young man is capable of a passion 
for anything; in that case he would be a perfect paragon. . . . Could 
any one repeat more cleverly the lessons he has learnt from his aunt? 
1 felt I could hear her speaking. If we should have a revolution here, 
it would be she who would edit rhe Monitore , as the Marchesa San- 
Felice did once in Naples ! But die Han-Felice, for all her twenty-five 
years and her beauty, had a nice little hanging ! A warning to women 
of too much intelligence.’ 

In supposing Fabrizio to be his aunt’s pupil, the Prince was mistaken. 
People with brains who are born to sit on a throne, or beside it, soon 
loose all fineness of perception. They proscribe, in their immediate 
circle, all frankness of speech, which seems to diem a breach of 
decorum; they refuse to look at anything but masks and pretend 
to judge the beauty of complexions; the amusing dung about it is 
diat they imagine they have a great deal of perception. In this case, 
for instance, Fabrizio believed practically everything that we have 
heard him say; it is true, however, that he did not think more than 
twice in the month about all these great principles, lie had keen 
appetities and desires, he had intelligence, but he also had faith. 

The desire for liberty, the vogue and the cult of the greatest good 
of the gtealest mmihe r> over which the nineteenth century has lost its 
head, were nothing m his eyes but a heresy diat would pass like all 
the others, though not until destroying many souls, as the plague 
while it is prevalent in a country destroys many bodies. And in spite 
of all dns Fabrizio read the French newspapers with keen enjoyment, 
and even took rash steps to procure copies of them. 

When Fabrizio returned quite wrought up from his audience at 
the palace and told his aunt of die Prince’s various skirmishes with 
him, she said to him: ‘You must go at once to sec Father Laiidnam, 
our excellent Archbishop. Go there on foot, slip softly up die stairs, 
and make as little noise as possible in the ante-rooms; if you arc 
kept waiting, so much the better, a thousand times better! In a 
word, show an apostolic discretion !’ 

‘I understand,’ said Fabrizio, ‘our man is a Tartuffe.’ 

‘Not in the very least, he is virtue itself/ 

‘Even after the way he behaved at the time of Ccnte Palanza’s 
execution?’ Fabrizio retorted in amazement. 

‘Yes, my dear boy, even after the way he behaved. The father of 
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our Archbishop was a clerk in the Ministry of Finance, a man of 
humble position, and that explains everything. Monsignore Lan- 
driani is a man of keen, extensive, and profound intelligence; he is 
sincere, he loves virtue. I am convinced that if another Emperor 
Dccius were to appear in this world, he would undergo martyrdom 
like the Polyeucte in the opera that we saw last week. That is die 
good side of the picture, now for die other. As soon as he is in the 
presence of his Sovereign, or even of the Prime Minister, he is 
dazzled by the sight of so much greatness, he becomes confused, 
he grows red in the face; it is next to impossible for him to say no. 
This accounts for the diings he has done, and which have earned him 
that cruel reputation he has diroughout Italy. But what is not gener- 
ally known is that, when public opinion succeeded in enlightening 
him as to die trial of Conte Palanza, he set himself the penance of 
living upon bread and water for thirteen weeks, the same number of 
weeks as there arc letters in the name Davidc Palatiza. We have at this 
court a rascal of nifmite cleverness named Rassi, a Chief Justice or 
Attorney General, who, at die time of Conte Palanza’s dead*, cast a 
spell upon Father Landriani. During his diirteen weeks* penance, 
Conte Mosca, out of pity and also a little out of mischief, used to 
invite him to dinner once and even twice a week. The good Arch- 
bishop, in deference to liis host, ate like everyone else. He would have 
thought it smacked of rebellion or Jacobinism to make a public 
display of his penance for an action approved by his Sovereign. But 
it was generally known that, for every dinner at which his duty as a 
loyal subject had obliged him to eat like everybody else, he inflicted 
on himself a penance of two days more on a diet of bread and 
water. 

‘Monsignore Landriani, a man of superior intellect, a scholar of 
die first rank, has only one weakness: he likes to be loved . Therefore, 
seem to grow more affectionate as you look at liim, and on your 
third visit, show your love for him outright. This, added to your 
birth, will make him adore you at once. Show no sign of surprise if 
he accompanies you to the head of the stairs, iQok as if you were 
accustomed to such manners ; he is a man who was born on his knees 
before the nobility. For the rest be simple, behave like the apostles - 
no cleverness, no brilliance, no quick repartee. If you don't startle 
him in any way, he will find your company pleasant. Bear in mind 
that it must be of his own accord that he makes you his Vicar-General* 

/ 
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The Conte and I will show ourselves surprised and even annoyed at 
such rapid preferment; that is essential in dealing with the Sovereign/ 

Fabrizio hastened to the Archbishop’s Palace. By a singular piece 
of good fortune, the worthy prelate’s manservant, who was slightly 
deaf, did not catch the name del Dongo ; he announced a young priest 
named Fabrizio. The Archbishop happened to be interviewing a 
parish priest of by no means cxemplaty morals, whom he had sent for 
in order to reprove him. He was in the act of delivering a reprimand, 
a thing that was most painful for him to do, and did not wish to have 
this distressing duty weighing on his heart for longer than was 
necessary. He therefore kept the great-nephew of the distinguished 
Archbishop Ascanio del Dongo waitmg for three-quarters of an hour. 

How can we depict his apologies and his despair when, after con- 
ducting the priest to the outer ante-room, and inquiring, on his way 
back, of the man who was waiting there what he could do to Serve 
kirn, he caught sight of the purple stockings and heard the name 
Fabrizio del Dongo? 

The fc&cidcnt appeared to our hero so entertaining^that on this 
first visit he ventured to kiss the saintly prelate’s hand in a transport 
of affection. You should have heard the Archbishop exclaiming over 
and over again in a tone of despair, ‘A del Dongo kept waiting m my 
ante-room !’ He felt himself obliged, by way of apology, to relate to 
him the whole story of the parish priest, his misdeeds, his replies, and 
so forth. 

‘Is it really possible/ Fabrizio asked himself as he made Ins v ay 
back to the Palazzo Sanseverma, ‘that tins is the man who hurried on 
the execution of that poor Conte Palanza?’ 

‘What is your Excellency’s impression?’ Conte Mosca inquired 
laughingly, as he saw him on his return to the Duchess’s. (The Conte 
would not allow Fabrizio to call him ‘Your Excellency’.) 

‘I’m utterly astounded; I know nothing at all about human nature. 
I would have bet, if I hadn’t known his name, that tins man could not 
bear to see even a chicken bleed/ 

‘And you would have won your bet,’ replied the Conte. ‘But when 
he is in the Prmce’s presence, or merely with me, he cannot say no. 
True, m order for me to produce my full effect upon him I have to 
slip the yellow ribbon of my Grand Cordon over mv coat; m plain 
morning dress he would contradict me, so I always put on a uniform 
to receive him. It is not for us to destroy the prestige of the powers 
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that be, the French newspapers are demolishing it fast enough. It is 
doubtful whether the mama of reverence will last out our time, and 
you, my dear nephew, will outlive reverence. You, for your part, 
will be just an ordinary simple man 1 ’ 

Fabrizio found great pleasure m the Conte’s society. He was the 
first man of superior quality who had condescended to talk to him 
frankly, without make-believe, besides they had a taste m common, 
that for antiquities and excavations The Conte, for his part, was 
flattered by the extreme attention with which the voting man listened 
to him, but there was one vital objection Fabrizio occupied a set ot 
rooms m the Palazzo Sanscverina, spent all his time with the Duchessa 
and let it be seen that this intimacy was his whole delight. And 
Fabrizio had eyes and a complexion of a freslmess that drove the 
older man to despair. 

For a long time Ranuccio-Lrncsto IV, who rarclv emountered 
any unkind beauty, had been piqued to find that the Duchessa’s 
virtue, which was well known at court, had not made an exception 
in his favour. As we have seen, Fabrizio’s intelligence and presence 
of mind had shoe ked him at their first meeting He took in bad part 
the friendship which his aunt and he recklessly displayed m front of 
evervone, he listened with extreme attention to the comments of his 
courtiers, which weie endless Ihe lrrival of this young man and 
the unprecedented audience he had obtained provided the court 
with news and a sens ition for a whole month , dns gave the Prmce an 
idea 

He had among Ins guard a private soldier who carried his wine in 
the most admirable wav This min spent his whole time m public 
house s, and reported the spirit of the troops direct to die Sovereign. 
Carlone lacked education, otherwno he would long since have ob- 
tained promotion Now his orders were to present himself at the 
Palace every day at midday as soon as the great clock struck the hour. 
The Prmce would go in person a little before noon to ariangc in a 
certain way the shutters in a room on a slightly lower level, but 
communicating with the one m which his IIigHhcss dressed. He 
returned to this entresol shortly after twelve had struck and found the 
soldier there The Prmce had m lus pocket a sheet of paper and some 
writing materials; he dictated the following letter to the soldier. 

Your Excellency has doubtless great intelligence , and it ts thanks to your 
profound sagacity that we see this State so well governed [ But , my dear 
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Conte, such great success is never unaccompanied by a little envy , and I 
am very much afraid that people will be laughing a little at your expense 
if your capacity does not fathom that a certain handsome young man has 
had the good fortune to inspire , though it may be unintentionally, a love of 
the most singular kind. This happy mortal is, so they say, only twenty- 
three years old, and, my dear Conte , what complicates the question is that 
you and I arc both considerably more than twice that age. In the evening, 
at a certain distance, the Conte is charming, scintillating, a man of wit, as 
attractive as one can possibly be; but in the morning, in the piivacy of his 
home, all things rightly considered, the newcomer may seem to have more 
charms . Noiv we women sit great value on this youthful freshness, especially 
when we ourselves are over thirty. Is there not some talk already of settling 
this charming youth at our court, by giving him some fine position ? And 
who indeed is the person who speaks of it most frequently to your Excel- 
lency ? 

The Prince took the letter and gave the soldier two scndi. ‘This 
is in addition to your pa) / lie said to him moioscly. ‘Not a single 
word of this to anyone, or you will find > ourself m the dampest 
underground cell m the citadel/ The Prince had in Ins desk a collection 
of envelopes bearing the addresses of most of the people at his court 
in the handwriting of tins same soldier, who passed as unable to 
write, and who hever even wrote out liis own police reports. The 
Prince picked out the envelope he required. 

A few 7 hours later Conte Mosca received a letter through flic post. 
The hour of its delivery had been calculated, and at the vtrv moment 
the postman who had been seen going m with a small envelope in Ins 
hand came out of the ministerial buildings, Mosca was summoned 
to his Higlin ess’s presence. Never had the favourite appeared to be 
in the grip of a darker mood of melancholy. To enjoy tins all the 
more freely the Prince on seeing him called out: ‘I want to icla\ 
a bit by talking to my friend, and not working with my Munster. 

I have a splitting headache this evening, and besides I am tormented 
by gloomy thoughts/ 

Is it necessary to mention the abominable fit of temper dial boiled 
up in the Prime Minister, Conte Mosca della Rovcre, the moment lie 
was permitted to take leave of his august master? Ranuccio-Emcsto 
IV was thoroughly skilled in die art of torturing a 1 eart, and I could, 
without being too unfair to him, make the comparison here of the 
tiger winch loves to sport with its prey. 
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The Conte had himself driven home at a gallop; he called out as 
he entered his house that not a living soul was to be allowed upstairs, 
sent word to the junior civil servant on duty that he was free to leave 
(the idea that there was a human bemg within earshot was hateful to 
him) and rushed to shut himself up in the great picture gallery. 
There, at last, he could give full vent to his fury; and there he spent 
the evening m the dark, pacing aimlessly up and down the room 
like a man who is out of his mind. Jlc was trying to impose silence 
on Ins heart, so as to concentrate all the power of his attention upon 
what line of action he should take. Plunged in an anguish that would 
have moved Ins auellest enemy to pity, he said to himself: ‘The man 
I loathe is living in the Duchcssa’s house, he spends every moment of 
lus time with her. Should I try to make one of her women speak? 
Nothing could be more dangerous - she is so kind, she pays them 
well, they all adore her (and who, good God, does not adore her?). 
Here is the question,’ he continued, m a fresh access of fury. ‘Ought I 
to let her guess what jealous) consumes me, or ought I to keep it 
quiet? 

‘If I hold my peace, she will hide nothing from me. I know Gina; 
she is a woman who always acts on a first impulse; her behaviour is 
unpredictable, even to herself, if she trie* to plan out a line of conduct 
beforehand, she gets muddled; invariably, when the time comes for 
action, she gets some new notion mto her head winch she follows 
rapturously as though it were the best idea in the world, and which, 
in fact, upsets everything. 

‘If I say notluug to her of the tortures I am suffering, she will keep 
nothing from me, and I shall see everything possible happen ... 

‘Yes, but by speaking I create a new set of circumstances: I make 
her reflect, I ward off a number of those horrible things which might 
otherwise happen . . . Perhaps she will send him away/ (The Conte 
breathed a sigh of relief.) ‘Then I’ve almost gamed the day . . . Even if 
she shows a little temper at first, I could calm her down . * . And as 
for temper, what could be more natural? . . . She lias loved him like 
a son for the last fifteen ycais. There lies all my hope - like a son. 
But she had not seen him since his flight to Waterloo; on his return 
from Naples, moreover, and to her especially, he is now a different 
man! A different man\ 9 he repeated, raging, ‘and a charming 
man, too ! Above all, he has that artless, tender air and those smiling 
eyes that hold out such a promise of happiness. And the Duchessa 
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cannot be accustomed to seeing such eyes at our court ! . . * Their 
place is taken here by morose or sardonic glances. I myself, harassed 
by the cares of office, governing only by virtue of my influence over 
a man who would like to make me appear ridiculous - what sort of 
look must I often have in mine! Ah! whatever care I take, it is in 
my eyes, above all, that I bear the marks of my age. As for my 
gaiety, doesn't it always border oil irony? . . • I will go further, for 
here I must be honest, doesn’t my gaiety allow a glimpse to be caught 
of something as it were closely connected with absolute power . . . 
and malevolence? Do I not sometimes say to myself, more especially 
when people vex me: “I can do what I like?” And even go on to add 
the foolish idea: “I should be happier than other men, since I possess 
what others have not - supreme power in three things out of four.” 
Well then, let me be just. This habit of thought must spoil my smile 
, . . . must give me a look offelfishness ... a self-satisfied air . . . And 
how charming is that smile of his ! It breathes the easy happiness of 
early youth, and engenders it.’ 

Unfortunately for the Conte, the weather that evening was hot, 
oppressive, the forerunner of a storm - the kind of weather, in short, 
which in these parts leads men to make extreme decisions. How shall I 
give account of all die arguments, all the ways oflooking at what was 
happening to him /which, for three mortal hours on end, kept this 
passionate man on the rack? At length the side of prudence prevailed, 
solely as a result of this reflection: ‘In all probability I am out of my 
mind. When I think I am using my reason, I am not reasoning at all. 
I am simply turning round and round to find a less painful position, 
I pass close to some decisive argument widiout seeing it. Since I am 
blinded by excessive grief, let me obey the rule approved by every 
sensible man, which goes by the name of prudence. 

‘Besides, once I have uttered the fatal word jealousy , the part I 
must play is laid down for good and all. On the other hand, if I 
say nothing today I can speak tomorrow; I remain master of the 
situation/ His paroxysm of rage had been too acute ; the Conte would 
have gone mad had it lasted any longer. For a few moments he felt 
relieved as he turned his attention to the anonymous letter. From 
whom could it have come? There followed then a search for names, 
and a personal judgement of each, which created a diversion. In the 
end, the Conte remembered a gleam of malice that had darted from 
the Sovereign’s eyes when it had occurred to him to say, towards 
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the end of the audience: ‘Yes, my dear friend, let us agree to it, the 
pleasures and cares of the most successful ambition, even of unlimited 
power, are as nothing compared with the intimate happiness afforded 
by tender and loving relationships I am a man before I am a prince, 
and when I am happy enough to be in love, my mistress speaks to 
the man and not to the Prince/ 

The Conte compared tliat moment of malicious glee with the 
phrase in the letter. ‘It is thanks to your profound sagacity that we 
see this State so well governed * ‘Those are the Prince’s own words 
he exclaimed ‘In a courtier they would be a gratuitous piece of 
imprudence, the letter comes from his Highness ’ 

This problem solved, the slight joy caused by the pleasure of 
guessmg the solution was soon effaced by the crud vision of Fab- 
nzio’s charming graces, which fhshed before him anew It was like 
an enormous weight falling back on to the wretched man’s heart. 
‘What does it matter from whom the anonymous letter comes?* he 
cried in rage ‘Does the fact it discloses to me exist any the less? This 
caprice ot hers mav alter my life,’ he said, as if to excuse himself for 
being so mad ‘At the first opportunity, if she cares for hun m a 
certain way, she will set off with him for Belgirate, for Switzerland, 
for some remote corner or other of the globe She is rich, and besides, 
it she had to live on a few louis a year, what would that matter to 
her? Did she not admit to me, not a week ago, that her palazzo , so 
well arranged, so magnificent, bored her? Novelty is essential to so 
youthful a soul* And how simply docs this new torm of happiness 
present itself 1 She will be swept awa) before she has begun to think 
of the danger, before she 1 as begun to think of being sorry for 
me 1 And yet I am so miserable! cried the Conte, bursting mto 
tears 

He had sworn to himself that he would not go theDuchessa’s that 
evening, but he could not bear not to , never had his eyes felt such a 
longing to gaze at her. Towards midnight he presented himself at 
her house He found her alone with her nephew, at ten o’clock she 
had sent all her guests away and given orders to dose her doors 

At the sight of the tender intimacy that prevailed between these 
two creatures, and die artless joy of the Duchessa, a frightful difficulty 
loomed before the Conte’s eyes, and one that was quite unforeseen. 
He had never thought of it during his long deliberations m the 
picture gallery: how was he to conceal his jealousy? 
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Not knowing what pretext to fall back on, he pretended that he 
had found the Prince that evening very ill-disposed towards him, 
contradicting all his statements and so forth. He had the pain of 
seeing the Duchessa hardly listening to him and paying no attention 
at all to those details which, barely two days ago, would have started 
her off on an endless discussion. The Conte looked at Fabrizio. Never 
had that handsome Lombard fact appeared to him so simple and so 
noble! Fabrizio was paying more attention than the Duchessa to the 
troubles he was relating. 

‘Really,* he said to himself, ‘that face combines extreme good 
nature with a certain expression of artless and tender joy which is 
quite irresistible. It seems to be saying: “Love and die happiness it 
brings are the only serious thmgs on this earth ’* And yet when one 
happens to touch on some detail which requires thought, Ins eyes 
light up and astonish you, and you remain dumbfounded. 

‘Every thing is simple m his eyes, because everything is seen from 
above. Good God! how is one to fight against an enemy like tins? 
And after all, what is life widiout Gina’s love 7 Wi$h what iaptuie 
she seems to be listening to the charming sallies of that mind which 
is so fresh and \ oung and must, to a woman, seem without parallel 
in the world 1 ’ 

A dreadful idea gripped the Conte like a sudden cramp, ‘Shall I 
stab him here, in front of her, and then kill myself 7 ’ 

He took a turn round the 100m, his legs barely supporting him, 
but his hand closed convulsively on the handle ot his dagger. Neither 
of the others paid anv attention to what he might be doing. He 
announeed that he was going to give an order to Ins servant, they did 
not even hear him, the Duehessa was laughmg tenderly at some 
remark Fabrizio had just made to her. The Conte went up to a 
lamp m the outer drawing-room and looked to see whether the point 
of his dagger was well sharpened. ‘I must behave graciously, and with 
perfect manners towards this )oung man,* he said to himself as he 
came back and went up to them. 

He was going quite mad, it seemed to him, that as they leant to- 
wards each other they were kissmg, there, before Ins eyes. ‘That is 
impossible m my presence,* he said to himself. *1 must be losing my 
reason. I must calm myself. If I behave churlishly, the Duchessa is 
quite capable, purely out of injured vanity, of following him to 
Belgiratc; and there, or on the way there, chance may produce a 
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remark that will give a name to what they feel for one another: and 
after that, in a moment, all the consequences will follow. 

‘Solitude will render that word decisive, and besides, with the 
Duchessa no longer near me, what will become of me? And if, after 
overcoming a host of objections on the Prince’s part, I go and show 
my old and careworn face at Belgiratc, what role shall I play in the 
company of these two people mad with happiness? 

‘Even here, what am I but the terzo in comedo ? That beautiful Italian 
language is simply made for love: terzo incomodo (a third person who 
is a nuisance). What misery for a man of spirit to feel he is playing 
that odious part, and not able to make up his mind to get up and go 
away !’ 

The Conte was on the point of flying into a rage or at least of 
betraying his anguish by the discomposure of his features. When in 
one of his turns round the room he found liimsclf near the door, he 
made his escape, calling out in a friendly and familiar way : ‘Good-bye, 
you two! - One must avoid bloodshed,’ he murmured to himself. 

The day following this dreadful evening, after a night spent now 
in considering one by one each of Fabrizio’s advantages, now in the 
frightful throes of the most cruel jealousy, it occurred to the Conte 
that he might send for a young servant of Ins own household. This 
man was keeping company with a girl by the name of Cccchina, 
one of the Duchcssa's personal maids, and her favourite. As luck 
would have it this young manservant was very steady m his ways, 
even miserly, and was anxious to find a situation as hall porter in 
one of the public institutions in Parma. The Conte ordered the man 
to fetch his sweetheart Cccchina instantly. T he man obeyed, and an 
hour later the Conte made a sudden appearance m the room where 
the girl was sitting with her young man. The Conte alarmed them 
both by the large amount of gold that he gave them ; then he ad- 
dressed these few words to the trembling Cecchina, looking her 
straight in the face: ‘Is die Duchessa having a Jove affair with Mon- 
signore?’ 

‘No/ said die girl, making up her mind after a moment’s silence; 

. . . ‘No, not yet, but he often kisses die Signora’s hands, laughing, 
it is true, but very fondly/ 

This evidence was fully supported by a host of replies to as many 
frenzied questions from the Conte. His uneasy passion made the 
poor couple earn to the full the money he had flung them; he ended 
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by believing what they told him, and felt less unhappy. ‘If ever the 
Duchessa has the slightest suspicion of our conversation/ he said to 
Cecchina, ‘I shall send your young man to spend twenty years in 
the fortress, and you won t see him again until his hair is white/ 

A few days elapsed, during which Fabrizio in his turn lost all his 
good spirits. 

*1 assure you/ he said to the Duchessa, ‘Conte Mosca feels an anti- 
pathy to me/ 

‘So much die worse for His Excellency/ she replied somewhat 
petulantly. 

This was by no means die real subject of anxiety that accounted 
for the loss of Fabrizio’s good spirits. ‘The position in which chance 
has placed me is untenable/ he said to himself. ‘I am quite sure that 
she will never say anything, she would be as much horrified by a too 
significant word as by an act of incest. But if one evening, after a 
rash and foolish day, she should come to examine her conscience, if 
she believes I may have guessed the inclination she seems to have for 
me, what part should I then play in her eyes? Precisely that of the 
casto Giuseppe V (An Italian saying, alluding to die ridiculous part 
played by Joseph with the wife of the eunuch Potiphar.) 

‘Should I give her to understand by a fine burst of confidence diat 
I am not capable of feeling a senous passion? I haven’t sufficient 
control of my ideas to announce this fact in such a way that it will 
not seem as like as two peas to a piece of impertinence. The sole re- 
source diat remains to me is to invent a great passion for someone 
left behind in Naples; in that case I must return there for twenty-four 
hours. Such a course is wise, but is it really worth the trouble? There 
still remains a minor affair widi some one of humble rank in Parma. 
This might annoy her; but anything is preferable to the frightful part 
of a man who wilfully shuts his eyes to the truth. This second course 
might, it is true, compromise my future; I should have, by the 
exercise of prudence and by acquiring discretion, to minimize die 
danger/ 

What was so cruel a thing among all these thoughts was that 
Fabrizio really loved the Duchessa far above anyone else in the world. 
‘I must be very clumsy/ he said to himself angrily, ‘to have such 
misgivings as to my ability to convince her of what too palpably 
true! Lacking the skill to extricate himself from this position, he 
grew sullen and sad. ‘What in heaven’s name would become of me if I 
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quarrelled with the one being in the world for whom I feel a passion- 
ate affection?* 

On the other hand, Fabrizio could not bring himself to spoil so 
highly delightful a happiness by an indiscreet word. His position had 
so many charms ! Intimate friendsliip with so lovable and so beautiful 
a woman was so pleasant! To take things from the most vulgar point 
of view of life, her protection gave him so agreeable a position at this 
court, whose great intrigues, thanks to her who explained them to 
him, were as amusing to him as a play! ‘But at any moment,* he 
thought, *1 may be awakened by a thunderbolt ! If these evenings, 
so gay and so tender, passed in making intimate conversation with so 
alluring a woman, should lead to something more, she will expect 
to find in me a lover. She will call on me for transports of affection, 
for extravagant raptures, and I shall still have nothing more to offer 
her except the warmest affection, but no passion ; nature has withheld 
from me that sort of sublime folly. What reproaches have I not al- 
ready had to bear on that account ! I still seem to hear the Duchessa 
d’A — speaking, and I even used to laugh at the Duchessa herself! 
She will think that I am wanting in love for her, whereas it is love 
that is wanting in me; she will never bring herself to understand me. 
Often after some amusing story about the court, told by her with 
that grace, with that extravagant verve which she alone in the world 
possesses, and which is, besides, an essential part of my education, I 
kiss her hand and sometimes her cheek. What shall I do if that hand 
presses mine in a certain fashion?* 

Fabrizio put in an appearance every day at the most highly re- 
putable and the least entertaining of die houses in Parma. Guided by 
the Duchessa’s able advice, he paid clever court to the two Princes, 
father and son, to the Princess Clara Paolina, and to His Grace the 
Archbishop. He met widi successes, but these did not in the least 
console him for his mortal fear of falling out widi die Duchessa. 
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S o, less than a month after his arrival at court, Fabrizio was 
burdened with all die cares of a courtier, and the intimate friend- 
ship which had made his life happy was poisoned One evening, 
tormented by these thoughts, he left that drawing-room of die 
Duthessa’s m which he had too much the air of a reigning lover. 
Wandering aimlessly through the town, he passed m front of the 
theatre, which he saw lighted up, he went in It was wanton im- 
prudence m a man of his cloth, and one diat he had indeed promised 
himself to avoid in Parma, which, after all, is only a small town of 
forty diousand inhabitants It is true that after the first few d ivs he 
had got rid of his official costume, in the evenings, when he was not 
gomg out into the very highest souet\, he used simply to dress as a 
layman m mourning 

At die theatre he took a box on the third tier, so as not to be 
noticed They were plivmg Goldoni’s I a Locandura Jit studied the 
architecture of the auditorium, he scarcely turned lus eyes to the 
stage But the erowded audience kept on bursting mto laughttr at 
every moment He cast a glume towards the young acticss who was 
playing the part oFdic landladv and thought her amusing lie looked 
more attentively, she seemed to him quite charming, and, above all, 
perfectly natural She was a simple-minded girl, die first to luigh at 
the neat remarks Goldoni had put m her mouth, and she seemed to be 
quite surprised at uttermg them He isked whit her name wis, ind 
wis told ‘Marietta Valscrra ’ 

‘Ah 1 ’ he thought, ‘she has taken my name, that’s odd * In spite of 
his mtentions he did not leave die theatre until the end of the play. 
The following evening he returned , three day s later he had discovc red 
Marietta’s address 

On the very evening of the day on which, with a certam amount of 
trouble, he ha 1 got hold of that address, he noticed that the Conte 
was looking at him m a very friendly way. The poor jcilous lover, 
who had all the trouble in the world m keeping within the bounds of 
prudence, had set spies on the young man’s track, and was pleased bv 
this escapade of his at the theatre How can we depic* the Conte’s joy 
when on the day following that on which he had managed to bring 
hunself to be pleasant to Fabrmo, he learnt that die latter, only 
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partially disguised, in truth, by a long blue overcoat, had climbed 
upstairs to the miserable rooms which Marietta Valserra occupied on 
the fourth floor of an old house behind the theatre. His joy was 
doubled when he heard that Fabrizio had presented himself under a 
false name, and had had the honour to arouse the jealousy of a 
scamp named Giletti, who in town played the part of Third Servant, 
and in the villages danced on the tight-rope. This noble lover of 
Marietta was lavish in his abuse of Fabrizio and said that he would 
like to kill him. 

Opera companies are formed by an impresario, who engages, here 
and there, the actors whom Tic can afford to pay or finds out of a 
job, and the company collected at random remains together for one 
season, or two at die most. It is not so with a troupe of comedians. 
These, while travelling from one town to another and changing their 
address every two or three months, nevertheless form a family of 
which all the members cither love or hate each other. There are in 
these companies certain couples living together in close union, whom 
the fashionable gallants of the towns in which the troupe appears 
find sometimes very difficult to split apart. This is precisely what 
happened to our hero. Little Marietta liked him well enough, but 
she was horribly afraid of Giletti, who claimed to be her sole lord 
and master and kept a close watch over her. He protested every- 
where that he would kill the Monsignore , for he had followed Fab- 
rizio and bad succeeded in discovering his name. 

Tliis fellow Giletti was far and away the ugliest creature imaginable 
and the least fitted to be a lover. Disproportionately tall, he was also 
horribly tliin, strongly pitted by smallpox, and inclined to squint. 
For the rest, possessing to the full the graces of his profession, he was 
in the habit of coming into die wings, where his fellow-actors were 
assembled, turning cart-whccls or indulging in some other pleasing 
trick. He triumphed in those parts in which the actor has to appear 
with his face whitened with flour, and to give or to receive a count- 
less number of cudgellings. This worthy rival of Fabrizio drew a 
monthly salary of tliirty-two lire, and thought himself extremely 
well off. 

It seemed to Conte Mosca that he had been called back from the 
gates of death on receiving from his watchers the full proof of all 
these details. His old, kindly temper once more made its appearance; 
he seemed gayer and better company than ever in the Duchessa s 
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drawing-room, and he took good care to say nothing to her of the 
kttle adventure that hkd restored him to life. He even took steps to 
ensure that she would be informed of everything that had occurred 
as late as possible. Finally he had the courage to listen to the voice of 
reason, which for a month past had been crying out to lnm m vain 
that whenever a lover's credit begins to dwindle, it is time for that 
lover to set out on his travels. 

Urgent busmess summoned him to Bologna, and twice a day the 
ministerial couriers brought him not so much the official papers of 
his departments, as news of little Maqetta's love affairs, the rage of 
the terrible Giletti and Fabrzio's various doings 

One of the Conte's agents asked several times for a performance 
of Arlecchino fantasina e pasticcio, one of Giletti's triumphs (he emerges 
from the pie at the moment when his rival Bnghella is sucking his 
knife mto it and gives him a cudgelling); this was a pretext for 
slipping him a hundred lire. Giletti, who was riddled with debts, 
took good care not to menuon this windfall, but became amazingly 
arrogant. 

Fabnzio’s whim now developed mto a matter ol wounded vanity 
(at his age, his worries had already reduced him to a state of havmg 
whims'). Vanity drew him to the theatre, the gnl acted with plenty 
of gaiety and amutfed him, on leaving the theatre, he was in love for 
quite an hour. The Conte returned to Parma on receiving the news 
that Fabtizio was in real danger. The man Giletti, who hid served as 
trooper in Nipolcon’s fine regiment of Italian dragoons, spoke 
seriously of killing him and was making arrangements for a sub- 
sequent flight to Bologna If the reader is very young, he will be 
shocked by our admiration for tins fine trait of vutuc It meint, 
however, no slight effort of heroism on Conte Mosca's part to return 
from Bologna; for, after all, in the mornings, Ins face would often 
look pale and jaded, and Hbrmo was so fresh, and so strene 1 Who 
would ever have dreamed of holding lnm up to reproach for the 
death of Fabri/10, if it had occurred in hi s absence and from so stupid 
a cause? But he was one of those rare spirits who suffer < temal 
remorse for a generous acuon which they might have done and 
failed to do Moreover, he could not bear the thought of seeing the 
Duchessa look sad, and by any fault of his. 

On Ins arrival he found her taciturn and gloomy. This is what had 
happened: her young maid, Cecchina, tormented by remorse, and 
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estimating the gravity of her misdeed by the enormous amount of 
money she had received for committing it, hadiallen ill. One evening 
the Duchessa, who was very fond of her, went up to her room. The 
girl could not hold out against this mark of kindness; she burst out 
crying, tried to hand over to her mistress all that was left of the 
money she had received, and at length found courage to confess to 
her the questions the Conte had asked and her own replies. The 
Duchessa ran over to the lamp and put it out, then said to little 
Cccchina that she forgave her, but on condition that she never 
uttered a word about tins strange incident to anyone m the world. 
‘The poor Conte/ she added, m a casual tone, ‘is afraid of being 
laughed at; all men are the same * 

The Duchessa hurried downstairs to her own apartments No sooner 
had she shut herself in her room than she burst into tears. There 
seemed to her something horrible in the idea of her having a love 
affair with Fabnzio, whom she had seen as a newborn babe; and yet 
what else could her behaviour imply? 

This had been the primary cause of the dark mood of melancholy m 
which the Conte had found her plunged. The moment he arrived 
she suffered from fits of impatience with hun, and almost with 
Fabnzio; she would have liked never to set eyes on cither of them 
again. She was vexed by the part, a ridiculous one in her c\es, which 
Fabnzio was playing 111 little Marietta’s company; for the Conte, 
like all true lovers, incapable of keeping a secret, had told her every- 
tlung. She could not get used to this disaster, her idol had a flaw. At 
length, on an impulse of real, true friendship, she asked the Conte's 
advice, tins was for him an exquisite moment and a handsome 
reward for the honourable impulse that had made him return to 
Parma. 

‘What could be more simple 1 ’ sud the Conte, smiling ‘Young 
men want to have every woman they see, and the next day the whole 
thing goes out of their minds. Oughtn’t he to be going to Belgirate, 
to see the Marchesa del Dougo? Very well, let him go. During his 
absence, I shall request the troupe of comedians to take their talents 
elsewhere and will pay their travelkng expenses. But presently we 
shall see him m love with the first pretty woman that chance may 
put in his way; that’s in the nature of dungs and I shouldn’t care to 
see him otherwise . . . If necessary, get the Marchesa to write to him/ 

This idea, thrown out with an air of complete indifference, came as 
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a ray of light to the Duchessa; she was frightened of Gilem. That 
evening the Conte announced, as though by chance, that a courier, 
on his way to Vienna, would be passing through Milan; three days 
later Fabrizio received a letter from his mother. He set off greatly 
annoyed at not yet having, thanks to Giletti’s jealousy, profited by 
little Marietta’s excellent intentions, the assurance of which she con- 
veyed to him through a mammaccia , an old woman who acted as her 
mother. 

Fabrizio found Ins mother and one of his sisters at Belgiratc, a 
large village in Piedmont, on the right shore of Lake Maggiorc, the 
left shore belongs to the State of Milan and consequently to Austria. 
This lake, running parallel to the Lake of Como and also stretching 
from north to south, is situated about ten leagues farther to the west 
The air of the mountains, the calm and majestic aspect of tins superb 
lake, that reminded him of the one beside 'which he had spent Ins 
childhood, all helped to transform into gentle mtlancholv Fabrizio’s 
grief, which w is next door to anger It was with an infinite tenderness 
that die memory of the Duchessa now presented^itsclf to him. It 
seemed to him that away from her he was beginning to feel that 
love which he had never yet felt for any woman. Nothing would 
have been more painful to him than to be separated from her for 
ever, and if, wlub he was in dns frame of mind, die Duchessa had 
deigned to have recourse to the slightest coquetry, she would have 
conqucicd this heart by picsenting him, for example, with a nvil 
But so far from taking any such decisive step, it was not without 
the ^keenest self-reproach that she found her thoughts constantly 
following m the young traveller’s footsteps She reproached herself 
for what she still called a wild freak of imagination, as though it lnd 
been somcthuig monstrous. She became twice as attentive and 
obliging in her manner towards the Conte, who, captivated by so 
much charm, did not listen to the sane voice of reason which pre- 
scribed a second journey to Bologna. 

The Marchcsa del Dongo, busy with preparations for the wedding 
of her elder daughter, whom she was marrying to a Milanese duke, 
could only spate three days for her beloved son. Never had she met 
with such tender affection from him. In the midst of the melancholy 
w hich was more and more invading Fabrizto’s heart an odd, and even 
absurd, idea had occurred to him and he had suddenly decided to 
follow it up. Dare we say that he wished to consult Father Blanks? 
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This excellent old man was perfectly incapable of understanding the 
sorrows of a heart tom asunder by juvenile passions of more or less 
equal strength. Besides, it would have taken a week to make him have 
even a glimpse of all the conflicting mtercsts that Fabrizio had to 
consider m Parma. Yet at the thought of consulting him Fabrizio 
recaptured the freshness of his sensations at die age of sixteen. Can 
^ou believe it? - it was not simply as to a sage, or as to a fnend com- 
pletely devoted to him, that Fabrizio wished to speak to him. The 
object this expedition, and the feelings that agitated our hero 
during the fifty hours it lasted, aie so absurd that doubtless, in the 
interests of our story, it would have been better to have suppressed 
tht m I am afraid that Fabnzio’s ere Juhty may make him forfeit the 
sympathy of the reader. But after all, this it was. Why should 1 
flatter him more than another? I have not flattered Conte Mosca, nor 
the Print e. 

Fabnzio, dien, since the whole trudi must be told, escorted his 
mother as far as the port of Lavcno, on the left shore of Lake Mag- 
gioic, the Austrian side, where she landed about eight o’clock in the 
evcimig. (The lake is regarded as neutral territory, and no passport 
is required of those who do not set foot on shore.) But scarccK had 
night fallen when lie had lumself landed on that same Austrian shore, 
m a little wood that juts out into the water. He had hired a sediola , a 
sort of rustic tilbury that goes very fast, by the help of which he 
was able to follow Ins mother’s carriage, at a distance of five hundred 
paces He was disguised as a servant of the C(ba del Dongo , and none 
of the many police or customs officers ever thought of asking him 
for his passport. 

A quarter of a league before Como, where the Marcliesa and hrr 
daughter were to stop for the night, he took a path to the left which, 
after skirting the small town of Vico, ran into a little road recently 
made alung the extieme edge of the lake. It was midnight, and 
Fabrizio did not anticipate meeting any of the polite. The fees of the 
various thickets through which the little road constantly passed 
displayed the dark silhouette of their leafy branches against a sky 
with many stars, but veiled in a slight mist. Water and sky were 
marvellously serene, Fabrizio’s soul could not resist this sublime 
beautv; he stopped, then sat down on a rock which jutted out into 
the lake, forming a kind of little promontory. The all-prevaihng 
silence was broken only, at regular intervals, by the faint npple of die 
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lake as it died away upon the shore. Fabrizio had an Italian heart. I 
crave the reader’s pardon for him; this defect, which will render him 
less attractive, consisted mainly in this: he was free from vanity, save 
by fits and starts, and the mere sight of sublime beauty inclined him 
to tenderness, and robbed his sorrows of their harsh and cruel sting. 
Seated on his lonely rock, no logger having any need to be on his 
guard against the police, protected by the deep night and the vast 
silence, gentle tears came to wet his eyes, and he found there, with 
litde trouble to himself, the happiest moments he had experienced 
for many a long day. 

He resolved never to tell the Duchessa any lies, and it was because 
he loved her to adoration at that moment that he vowed to himself 
never to tell her that he loved her ; never would he utter the word love 
in her hearing, since die passion which goes by that name was a 
stranger to his heart. In die fervour of generosity and virtue which 
formed his present happiness, he made the resolution to tell her die 
truth at the very first opportunity - his heart had never known what 
it was to love. Once this courageous plan had been definitely adopted, 
he felt himself relieved of an enormous weight. ‘She will possibly 
have something to say to me about little Marietta. Very well/ he 
assured himself light-heartedly, ‘I will never see little Marietta 
again/ 

The overpowering heat which had prevailed during the day was 
beginning to be tempered by the morning breeze. Already the dawn 
was outlining with a faint white glimmer the peaks of the Alps that 
rise to the north and east of die Lake of Como. Their massive shapes, 
wliite widi die snow that covers them even in the month of June, 
stand out against die clear, deep blue of a sky which at diose immense 
heights is always pure. A spur of the Alps stretching southwards into 
sunny Italy separates the sloping shores of the Lake of Como from 
those of the Lake of Garda. Fabrizio followed with his eye all the 
various ridges of diese sublime mountains ; the dawn as it grew brighter 
revealed the valleys that divide diem, lighting up the delicate mist 
that rose from the depths of die gorges. 

Some minutes before this Fabrizio had resumed his journey. He 
went over the hill that forms the peninsula of Durini, and at length 
there appeared before his eyes that belfry of the village of Grianta 
from which he had so often studied the stars in the company of Father 
Blanks. ‘What boundless ignorance was mine in those far off days!’ 
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he thought, ‘I couldn’t even understand the absurd Latin of those 
treatises on astrology which my master used to study, and I think I 
respected them mainly because, understanding only a few words 
here and there, my imagination took upon itself to give them meaning, 
and the most romantic one possible/ 

Gradually his musings took another course. ‘Would there possibly 
be some real meaning m tins sc lence? Why should it be different from 
ill the rest? A certain number of fools and crafty people lgree among 
themselves that they know, let us say, the Mexican language; they 
foist themselves by means of tins qualification upon society which 
respects them and upon governments who pay them Favours are 
showered upon them precisely because they have no real intelligence, 
uid because the powers that be need not fear that they will rouse 
nations to revolt and stir men to pity bv the aid of generous senti- 
ments 1 Take, foi instance, Father Ban, to whom Ernesto IV has |ust 
rwaidcd a pension of four thousand lire and the Cross of his Order 
for having reconstituted nineteen lines of a Greek dithyramb ! 

‘But, good heavens, have 1 the right to find such dungs ridiculous? 
Is it indeed for rne to complain?’ he said to himself suddenly, stopping 
short ‘Hasn’t that same Cross just been given to my tutor m Naples?’ 
Fabnzio experienced a sensation of tense uneasiness The fine en- 
thusiasm for virtue which had recentlv made his heart beat high was 
beginning to give way to the low pleasure of having had a pretty 
share of stolen goods. ‘After all,’ he said to himself at length, with 
the lack-lustre eyes of a min who is dissatisfied with himself, ‘since 
my birth gives me the right to profit by these abuses, it would be a 
signal piece of folly on my part not to take m) share; but I must 
never allow myself to speak against such abuses in public/ This 
icasomug w is by no means unsound; but Fabnzio had fallen a long 
way from that height of sublime happiness to which he had found 
lumself transported an hour before The thought of privilege had 
withered that plant, always so delicate a growth, which wc call 
happiness. 

‘If we are not to bebeve m astrology/ he went on, trying to diveit 
his thoughts, ‘if this science, like three-quarters of the non-mathe- 
matical sciences, is just a collection of enthusiastic boobies and cun- 
ning hypocrites who are in the pay of those thev serve, how does 
it come about that I think so often and with such emotion of tins 
fatal circumstance? Some time ago I got myself out of die prison at 
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B — , but in the uniform and with the marching orders of a soldier 
who had been flung into prison with good cause/ 

Fabnzio’s reasoning could never succeed m penetrating farther, 
he wandered a hundied ways round the difficulty without managing 
to surmount it. He was still too young. In Ins moments of leisure, Ins 
mind was occupied m rapturous enjoyment of those sensations evoked 
by the romantic circumstances with which his imagination was al- 
ways ready to supply him. He was far from employing Ins time m a 
patient examination of the actual character of things in order to 
discover their causes. Reality still seemed to him dull and sordid. I 
can understand a person’s not caring to look it in the face, but then 
he ought not to argue about it. Above all, he should not manufacture 
objections out of die various bits and pieces of his ignorance. 

Thus it was diat, although not lacking m intelligence, Fabrizio 
could not manage to sc c that his half-belief in omens w as for him a 
religion, a deep impression received on lus entry into life To think 
of this bchef was to feel, it was a happiness. Yet he persisted doggedly 
m an attempt to discover how dus could be a proved a real science, 
in the same category as geometry, for example. He hunted eagerly 
amongst his memories for all the instances in which omens observed 
by him had not been followed by the lucky 01 unlucky events which 
they seemed to herald But while believing lumscif to be following i 
logical course of argument and maT clung towards the truth, his 
attention would gladly hnger over die memory of occasions on 
which the foicbodmg had been broadly speaking followed by the 
happy or unhappy accident which it had seemed to him to foretell, 
and lus heart was filled widi respect and stirred by emotion And 
he would have felt an insuperable repugnance towards the person 
who denied the value of omens, especially if he had resorted to irony . 

Fabiizio walked on without taking account of distances, and had 
reached this pomt in lus futile reasoiungs when, raising his head, 
he saw r the wall of lus father’s garden. This wall, which supported a 
fine terrace, rise to a height of more than forty feet above the road 
on the right-hand side A string-course of hewn stone right at the 
top, next to the balustrade, gave it a monumental air. ‘It’s not bad/ 
said Fabrizio coolly to himself, ‘it’s good architecture, almost m the 
Roman style/ He was applying his recent knowle Ige of antiquities 
Then he turned his head away m disgust, his father’s harsh treatment 
of him, and more particularly his brother Ascamo’s denunciation of 
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him on his return from his wandering in France, came back to his 
mind. 

‘That unnatural denunciation was the origin of my present exist- 
ence. I may detest it, 1 may despise it, but after all it has altered my 
destiny. What would have become of me once I was packed off to 
Novara and my presence barely tolerated in the house of my father's 
agent, if my aunt had not become engaged m a love affair with a 
powerful Minister? Or, if this aunt had happened merely to possess a 
cold, conventional nature instead of that warm, passionate heart 
which loves me with a sort of fervour that astonishes me? Where 
should 1 be now if the Duchessa had hid the licait of her brother the 
Marchese del Dongo?’ 

Overwhelmed by these painful memories, Fabrizio now found his 
steps beginning to falter. He came to the edge of the moat im- 
mediately opposite the magnificent fa^ide of the castle; he hardly 
cast a glance at this great building, which time had blackened. The 
noble language of its architecture left him unmoved, the memory of 
lus brother and his father closed Ins heart to cverv sensation of beauty . 
He was attentive only to the necessity of keeping on Ins guard in the 
presence of hypocritical and dangerous enemies. He looked for a 
moment, but with marked distaste, at the little window of the bed- 
room on the third floor which he had occupied before 1815. His 
father's character had xobbed the memoiics of Ins early childhood 
of all their charm ‘l have not set foot m it,’ he thought, ‘since 7 
March, at eight o'clock in the evening. I left it to go and get the 
passport from Vasi, and next dav my fear of spies made me hasten 
my departure. When I came back after mv ti *vels in France, I 
hadn’t time to go upstairs to look at m\ prints aga.11, and that thanks 
to my brother’s denunciation of me.’ 

Fabrizio turned his head away in horror. ‘Father BlantS is over 
eighty-three,’ he said sadl) to himself ‘He hardly ever conics to the 
castle now so my sister tells me, the infirmities of old age have had 
their effect on him. That heart, once so firm and noble, has grown 
icy cold with the years. Heaven knows how long it is since he last 
went up to his belfry ! I shall hide myself in the cellar, under the 
vats or the wine-press, until he is awake. 1 shall not go m to disturb 
the good old man’s slumbeis; probably he will have even forgotten 
what I look hke; six years make a great difference at his age! I shall 
find nothing now but the tomb of a friend ! And it is really a childish 
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folly on my part, to have come here to face the disgust that the 
sight of my father’s castle rouses in me.* 

By this time Fabrizio had reached the little square in front of the 
church. It was with an amazement bordering on delirium that he 
saw, on the second floor of the ancient belfry, the long, narrow win- 
dow lit up by Father Blanks’ little lantern. The priest was in the habit 
of leaving it there when he climbed up to the cage of planks which 
formed his observatory, so that its light should not prevent him 
from reading his planisphere. This chart of the heavens was stretched 
over a great jar of terra-cotta which had once contained one of the 
orange trees at the castle. In the opening at the bottom of the jar, the 
tiniest of lamps was burning, the smoke from wliich was carried 
away from the vase by a little tin pipe, and the shadow of the pipe 
indicated die north on the chart. All these memories of such simple 
tilings filled Fabrizio’s mind with a flood of emotions and made 
him completely happy. 

Almost without thinking he used both his hands to make the little, 
short, low whistle whicli had formerly been th<* signal for his ad- 
mission. At once he heard several tugs given to the rope which, from 
the observatory above, lifted up the latch of the belfry door. He 
rushed up the staircase, in a veritable transport of excitement; he 
found the priest in his wooden armchair in his accustomed place, his 
eye was glued to the little window of a mural quadrant. With his 
left hand die priest signed to Fabrizio not to interrupt him in his 
observations. A moment later lie wrote down a figure upon a playing 
card; dicn, turning round in his chair, lie held out his arms wide 
open to our hero, who flung himself into them, bursting into tears. 
Father Blanks was his true father. 

‘I was expecting you,’ said Blancs, after die first effusions of 
tenderness. Was the priest speaking in his character as a man who 
knew T the future; or rather, since he often thought of Fabrizio, had 
some astrological sign, by pure chance, announced Ills return to him? 

‘My death is now near at hand/ said Father Blanks. 

‘What !’ cried Fabrizio, overcome with emotion. 

‘Yes/ the priest went on in a grave but by no means sorrowful 
tone. ‘Five months and a half, or six months and a half after I have 
seen you again, my life, having found its full complement of happi- 
ness, will be extinguished, Come face al mancar deWalimcnto (as the 
little lamp when its oil runs dry). 
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‘Before the supreme moment, I shall probably pass a month or 
two without speaking, after which I shall be received into Our 
Father’s Bosom; provided always he finds that 1 have fulfilled my 
dutv in the post m which he has placed me as a sentinel. 

‘But jou yourself are worn out with exhaustion; your emotion 
makes you ready for sleep. Ever since I have been expecting you, 

I have kept a loaf of bread and a bottle of brandy stored away in the 
great chest which holds my instruments. Give yourself those things 
tor sustaining life, and try to collect enough strength to listen to 
me foi a few moments longer. It lies in my power to tell you a 
number of things befoic night shall have given place altogether to 
day; I sec them a great deal mote tleaily now than I may possibly 
see them tomorrow. For, my son, we arc all of us weak vessels, and 
wc must always take tins weakness into account. Tomorrow, it may 
be, the old man, the earthly man in me, will be occupied with pre- 
paiations for my death, and tomorrow evening at nine o’clock, 
■you will have to leave me.’ 

Fabruio hiving obeyed him m silence, as was his wont, the old 
man went on. So then, it is true that when you tried to see Waterloo 
you found nothing at first but a prison 

‘Yes, Father/ replied Fabrizio in amazement. 

‘Well, that was a raie piece of good fortune, for, warned by my 
voice, your soul can prepare itself for another prison, far more pain- 
ful, far more terrible! In all probibility y ou will escape from it 
only by a crime; but, Heaven be thanked, that crime will not have 
been committed by ) ou. Never fall into crime, however violently 
> ou may be tempted. I seem to see that it will b' a question of killing 
an innocent man, who, without knowing it, ha« usurped your rights. 
If you resist tins violent temptation winch will seem to be justified 
by the laws of honour, your life will be most happy in die eyes of men 
. . . and reasonably happy/ he added, after a moment’s reflection, ‘in 
the eyes of the sage. You will die, my son, like me, sitting on a 
w ooden scat, far removed from all luxury, and with no illusions about 
1 it. And like me, without having any grave reproach upon your soul. 

‘And now consideration of y our future state is at an end between 
us: I could not add anythmg of great importance. All in vain have I 
tried to see how long this imprisonment will last - is it a matter of 
six months, a year, or ten years? I have been able to discover nothing. 
I must, I suppose, have committed some sm, and it is die will of 
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Heaven to punish me by the distress of this uncertainty. All I have seen 
is that after your period in prison - but I do not know whether it is 
at the very moment of your leaving it - there will be what I call a 
crime; but, fortunately, I think I may be sure that it will not be 
committed by you. If you arc weak enough to get yourself implicated 
in this crime, all the rest of my calculations are but one long mistake. 
Then you will not die with your soul at peace, on a wooden seat and 
dressed in white!* 

As he uttered these words Father Blancs tried to rise, and then it 
was that Fabrizio became mate of the ravages of time. He took 
almost a minute to get up and turn towards Fabrizio. The young 
man watched him, wlnle standing motionless and silent. 'The priest 
flung himself into his aims, and embraced him closely several times 
with the utmost tenderness. Then, regaining all his old cheerfulness, 
lie said: 'Try to settle down among my instruments s>o as to sleep m 
moderate comfort. Take my fur-1 med coats, you will find several of 
great value which the Ducbcssa Sanstvcrina sent me four years ago. 
She asked me fot a forecast of your future, which I t$>oh care not to 
send her, while keeping her furs and hei fine quadrant. Lvery fore- 
telling of the future is a breach of the rules, and contains this dinger, 
that it mav alter the event, in which case the whole science falls to 
the ground, as in one of those games that < hildrcn play with cards or 
bricks. Besides, there would have been some very hard things to 
say to this Dmhessa, who is always so lovely Bv the way, don’t 
let yourself be startled m \our sleep by the bells, which will make 
such a terrible elm close to voni cai when the men come to ring for 
the seven o’clock mass Latei on, thc> will set the great bell going on 
the floor below, which shake's all my instruments. Today is the feast 
of San Giovita, Martyr and Soldier. As \ou know, the little village of 
Gnanta has the same patron saint as the great cit\ of Brescia, a tiling 
which, by the wav, led to a most amusing mistake on the part of my 
illustrious master, Giacomo Marini of Ravenna On more than one 
occasion he announced to me that I should have a rather fine career 
m the church: he believed that I was to be the priest m charge of the 
magnificent church of San Giovita, m Brescia; I have been the parish 
priest of a httle village of seven hundred and fifty houses ! But cvery- 
thmg has been for die best; I saw not ten years ago, that if I had been 
priest in Brescia, my dcstmy would have been to be cast into a prison 
on a hill in Moravia, the Spielberg. 
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‘Tomorrow I will bring you all sorts of delicacies filched from the 
great dinner which I am giving to all the clergy of the district who 
arc coming to sing at my High Mass I shall leave them down below, 
but don’t mike any attempt to see me, don’t come down to take 
possession of these good things until you have heard me go out 
again You must not see me again by daylight, and as the sun sets 
tomorrow at twenty -seven minutes past seven, I shall not come to 
tmbracc }ou until about eight And you must tike your departure 
while the hours arc still numbered b> nine, th it is to say before the 
cloek has struck ten lake care 'you arc not seen at the windows of 
die belfry, die police have vour description, and they are to some 
extent under the orders of your brother, who is a notable tyrant. 
The Marchcse del Dongo is grow ing feeble adelecl Bl incs sadly, ‘and 
if lie were to sec )ou agnn perhaps he would hind }ou over some- 
thing secretly there and tlicn But such benefits, tainted by deceit, 
do not become a man like yourself, whose strength will one day lie 
in his conscience The Marchtsc loitlus lus son Ascmio, and it is 
on thit son tint the five or six millions he possesses will devolve 
That is right ind proper You yourself, it his cleith, will have an 
mnuity of four thousmd lire, and fifty ells of black cloth for vour 
servants’ mourning ’ 



chapter 9 : View from a Belfry 

F abrizio’s mind was in a state of nervous tension as a result of 
the old man’s conversation, Ins own keen concentration on it, 
and his extreme fatigue. He had great difficulty in getting to sleep, 
and his slumber was disturbed by dreams, that were possibly presages 
of die future The next morning, at ten o’clock, he was woken up by 
a general shaking of the whole belfrv, a fearful noise seemed to be 
coming fiom outside. He got up m bewilderment, imagining diat 
the end of the world had come. Then he fancied himself m prison, 
it took him some time to recognize die sound of die big bell which 
forty peasants were setting m motion in honour of the greit ban 
Giovita; ten would have been enough. 

Fabnzio looked round for a convenient place m which to see 
without bung seen. He discovered dnt from this greit height he 
could look down into the gardens, and even into die inner court- 
yard of his father’s casdc He had forgotten dus The thought of that 
father arriving at die ultimate bourne of life altered all his feelings. 
He could even make out die spariows hunting for crumbs on die 
great balcony outside the dining-room. ‘Those are die descendants of 
die ones I used to trine a long time ago/ lie thought. This balcony, 
like the odier balconies of the building, was covered with a gieat 
number of orange trees 111 earthenware tubs of a fairly large size. 
The sight of this moved him, die appearance of that inner courtyard 
thus adorned, with its shadows sharply defined and thrown mto 
relief by die biilliant sunlight, was tmlv majestic 
The thought of his father’s failing liealdi came back mto Ins mind 
‘But it’s ically strange/ he said to himself, ‘my fadicr is only thirty- 
five years oldtr than I am, thirty -five and twenty-three make only 
fifty -eight His eyes, fixed on the windows of die bedroom of that 
stern man who had never loved him, bcc amc filled with tears. He 
shuddered, and a sudden chill 1 an through Ins veins when he thought 
he saw his father crossing a terrace planted with orange trees winch 
w as on a level with Ins room, but it w r as only one of the menservants 
Close to the foot of the belfry a number of girls dressed m white and 
split up mto different groups were busy tracmg patterns widi red, 
blue, and yellow flow'ers on the paving of die streets through which 
the procession was to pass But there was a spectacle that made a 
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keener appeal to Fabrizio’s soul. From the belfry, his gaze swept 
down to die two branc lies of the lake, for a distance of several leagues, 
and this sublime view soon made him forget all the others; it aroused 
m him the most lofty feelings. All die memories of his childhood 
came crowdmg m to besiege his mind; and this day which he spent 
imprisoned in a belfrv was possibly one of the happiest days of his 
life. 

Happiness earned him to heights of thought quite foreign to his 
natuie; he considered the various incidents of life, he, still so young, 
as if he had already aruvcd at its furthest limits. *1 must admit/ 
he said to himself at length, after several hours of delightful musing, 
‘that since I came to Parma, I have known no such se*enc and perfect 
jo\ as that I used to find in Naples when galloping along die roads 
of Vomero or strolling bv the shores of Miscno. All die extremely 
complicated interests of that cvd-nnndcd little court have made me 
ev il-nnndcd also ... 1 take no pleasure at all 111 hating anyone, I even 
believe it would be a miserable sort of happiness for me to humiliate 
m\ enemies if I had any ; but 1 have no enemy at all. . . . Stop a 
moment!’ he suddenly e\clumed. ‘I have an enemy m Gilctti ... 
And here’s a curious thing/ lie said to himself, ‘the pleasure I would 
feel in seeing that intensely ugly fellow go to the devil has survived 
the verv slight fancy I had for little Marietta . . . She’s far inferior to 
the Duchcssa D’A — , whom I was obliged to make love to in Naples 
just because 1 had told hci I was in love with her. Good God, how 
many times was I bored 111 the course of the long-di awn-out assigna- 
tions which that fan Duchcssa used to accord me. I never felt any- 
thing like that in that shabbv bedroom, which served as a kitchen, 
in winch little Marietta lcceivcd me twice, and each time for two 
minutes only. 

‘Oh, good gracious! what do those people eat? It’s pitiable! I 
ought to have settled on her and the mawniactia a pension of three 
beefsteaks payable daily Little Marietta/ he went on, ‘used to distract 
me from the evd thoughts which the proximity of the court put 
into my r mind. 

‘I should perhaps have done well to adopt the cafe-haunter’s hfc, 
as the Duchessa said; she seemed to incline that way, and she has far 
more intelligence than I have. Thanks to her kindness, or even merely 
with that annuity of four thousand lire and that capital fund of 
forty thousand invested at Lyons, which my mother intends for me, 
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I should always have had a horse and a few scudi to spend on excavating 
and forming a collection of ancient relics. Since it appears that I am 
never to know what love is, these will always be for me one of the 
great sources of joy. I should like, before I die, to go back to visit the 
battlefield of Waterloo, and try to identify the place where I was so 
gaily lifted off my horse and left sitting on the ground. That pil- 
grimage accomplished, 1 should often return to this sublime lake, 
nothing else as beautiful is to be seen in the world, for my heart at 
least. What is the use of going so tar afield in search of happiness Ir 
is there, right under my eyes * 

‘Ah!* thought Fabrizio, ‘there is this objection the pohc< will 
drive me away from the Lake of Como, but I am voungcr than the 
people who direct the actions of the police. Here’ he added, with 1 
chuckle, ‘I should certainly not fmd a Duchcssa d’A — , but I should 
find one of those little girls down there who are making their pattern 
of flowers m the roadwav, and, to tell the truth, I should love hci 
just as much. Insincerity freezes me, even in lovi , and our great 
ladies aim at effects that ire too sublime Napoleon ha# given them 
ideas as to conduct and constancy. 

‘Hell and damnition 1 ’ he suddenly exclaimed, withdrawing lus 
head from the wmdow, as if he weie afraid of being recognized in 
spite of die shadow £ast by the enormous shutter diat protected the 
bells from ram. ‘Here comes a tioop of police in full dress/ And in- 
deed, tern policemen, four of whom were sergeants, had come into 
sight at the top of the mam village street 1 he senior sergeant space d 
them out at intervals of a hundred yards along the course wlueh the 
procession was to take. Tver) one knows me here; if they see me, it 
will only mean one jump tor me from die shores ot the Lake of Como 
to the Spielbc'ig, where they will fasten to cich of my legs a chain 
weighing a hundred and ten pounds And what grief that will be for 
the 1 )uchessa ’ 

It took Fabrizio two or three minutes to remind himself that first of 
all he was stationed at a height of more dian eighty feet above the 
ground, diat the place in which he stood was comparatively dark, 
that the eyes of the people who might be looking up at him weie 
blinded by the dazzling sunlight, and filially they were walking about 
and staring with wide-open c\cs in the streets where die houses had 
just been newly whitewashed m honour of die feast of San Giovita. 
in spite of such clear md simple arguments, Fabrizio’ s Italian soul 
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would have been from that moment incapable of taking any pleasure 
in the scene if he had not interposed between himself and the police 
a tattered scrap of old linen which he nailed up against die window 
and in which he made two holes for his eyes. 

The bells had been making die air quiver for ten minutes, die 
procession was coming out of the church, the sound of the mortaretti 
burst on the ear. Fabrizio turned his head and recognized that little 
terrace adorned with a parapet and overlooking the lake, where so 
often, when he was a boy, he had exposed himself to danger to see 
the mortaretti go off between his legs, with the result that on the 
mormngs of public holidays his mother liked to see him by her 
side. 

It should be explained that die mortaretti (or little mortars) are 
nothing other than gun-barrels wliich arc sawn through so as to leave 
them only four inches long. That is why the peasants so greedily col- 
lect all the gun-barrels which, since 1796, Europe has been scattering 
broadcast ever the plains of Lombardy. Once dicy have been re- 
duced to a length of four inches, these little guns are loaded to the 
muzzle, they arc placed 011 die ground m a vertical position, and a 
train of powder is laid from one to the next; they arc drawn up in 
three Imcs hke a battalion, and to the number of three or four hun- 
dred, in some emplacement near die route along which the procession 
is to pass. When the Blessed Sacrament approaches, a match is put to 
the tram of powder, and then begins a running fire of sharp explosions, 
as iiregular as anyone can imagine and altogether comical; die women 
go wild widi joy. Nothing is so gay as the sound of these mortaretti 
heard from a distance across the lake and softened by the rippling 
motion of the water. This curious sound, wliich had so often been 
the delight of his childhood, drove away the somewhat too solemn 
thoughts by which our hero was assailed. He went and fetched the 
priest’s big astronomical telescope, and recognized most of the men 
and women following die procession. Many of the charming little 
girls whom Fabrizio had last seen at die age of eleven or twelve, 
were now fine, handsome women in the full flower df vigorous youth. 
They revived our hero’s courage and to speak to them he would 
readily have braved the police. 

After the procession had passed and re-entered the church by a 
side-door which was out of Fabrizio’s sight, the heat soon became 
intense even up in the belfry. The villagers returned to their homes, 
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and deep silence reigned throughout the village. Several boats took 
on board a load of peasants returning to Bellagio, Menaggio, and other 
villages situated on the lake. Fabrizio could distinguish the sound of 
each stroke of the oars; so simple a detail as this sent him into an 
ecstasy. His present joy was made up of all the unhappiness, all the 
irritation that he found in the complicated life of a court. How happy 
would he have been at this moment to be sailing for a league over 
that beautiful lake which looked so calm and reflected so clearly the 
depths of the sky above ! 

He heard the door at the foot of the belfry open: it was the priest’s 
old maidservant, bringing in a great hamper; he had all die difficulty 
in the world in restraining himself from speaking to her. ‘She is 
almost as fond of me as her master/ he said to himself, ‘and besides, 

I am leaving tonight at nine o’clock. Wouldn’t she keep the oath of 
secrecy I should make her swear, if only fora few hours? But,’ thought 
Fabrizio, ‘I should be vexing my friend ! I might get him into trouble 
with the police V And lie let Gliita go without speaking to her. He 
made an excellent dinner, then settled down to sle*p for a few 
minutes. He did not wake up until half past eight in the evening; 
Father Blanks was shaking him by the arm, and it was dark. 

Blanks was extremely tired, and looked fifty years older than the 
night before. He said nothing more about serious matters. Seated in 
his wooden chair, he said to Fabrizio: ‘Embrace me.’ He clasped him 
again and again in his arms. ‘Death/ he said at length, ‘which is 
coming to put an end to this extremely long life, will have nothing 
so painful about it as this parting. I have a purse which I will leave in 
Ghita’s charge, with orders to draw on it for her own needs, but to 
hand over to you what is left should you ever come to ask for it. I 
know her; after these instructions, she is capable, from a wish to 
economize on your behalf, of not buying meat four times in the 
year, if you do not give her very strict orders. You may yourself be 
reduced to poverty and your old friend’s mite will be of service to 
you. Expect nothing from your brother but abominable behaviour, 
and try to earn money by some work which will make you useful 

to society. I foresee strange storms; perhaps, in fifty years’ time, 

^ ^ M^ers.^Sl our mother ancl your 

aunt may fail you. your sisters will W to obey tl dr husbands. . . . 
Now go, away with you. By!’ cried Blank earnestly. He had just 
heard * little whirring sound in the clock which warned him that 
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ten o’clock was about to strike, and he would not even allow Fab- 
rizio to give him a last embrace. 

‘Hurry, hurry!’ he cried to him. ‘It will take you a minute to 
get down the stairs. Take care not to fall; that would be a terrible 
omen.’ Fabrizio rushed headlong down the stairs, and on reaching 
the square began to run. He had scarcely arrived m front of his 
father’s castle when the clock chimed the hour of ten. Each stroke 
reverberated m his breast and occasioned strange anxiety there. He 
stopped to reflect, or rather to give himself up to die passionate 
feelings mspired in him by the contemplation of that majestic edifice 
winch he had judged so coldly the mght before. He was recalled 
from lus musnigs by the sound of footsteps, lie looked round and 
found lumsclf surrounded by four of the police. He had a brace of 
excellent pistols, the priming of which he had renewed during dinner; 
the slight sound he made m cocking them attracted the attention of 
one of die constables, and he was widnn an inch of being arrested. 
He saw the danger he was in, and decided to fire the first shot; he 
would be justified in doing so, for it was the only way he had of 
resisting four well-armed men 

Fortunately foi him, the constables, who were on their way round 
to dear the taverns, had not shown themselves altogether irre- 
sponsive to the polite attentions they had received m several of these 
fnendly resorts; they did not make up their minds quickly enough to 
do their duty. Fibrizio took to his heels and Tin. The constables went 
i few yards, also tunning, and shoutmg ‘Stop 1 Stop!’ Then ‘all was 
silent again After running about three hundred yards, Fabrizio stopped 
to recover his breath *lhe sound of my pistols nearly got me caught. 
For this once the Duchcssa might certainly say , should it ever be 
granted me to see her lovely eyes again, that my mind takes pleasure 
in contemplating what is going to happen m ten years’ time, and 
forgets to notice what is actually happening under my nose.’ 

Fabiizio shuddered at the thought of die danger he had just escaped, 
lie quickened his pace, but presently found himself impelled to run , 
which was not over-prudent, as it attracted the attention of several 

peasants who were going back to their homes. He could not bring 
lumsclf to stop until he had reached the mountain, more than a league 
from Grianta, and even when he bad stopped, he broke into a cold 
sweat at the thought of the Spielberg. 

‘Here’s a fine fnght!’ he 1 to himself aloud; on heaijp^g the 
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sound of this word, he was almost tempted to feel ashamed. ‘But 
isn't my aunt always telling me that the thing I most need to learn 
is to make allowances for myself? I am always comparing myself 
with a model of perfection, which cannot exist. Very well, I forgive 
myself my fright, for, from another pomt of view, I was quite pre- 
pared to defend myself, and certainly all four of them would not 
have been left standing to carry me off to prison What I am doing at 
this moment,’ he went on, ‘is not solditr-like. Instead of retiring 
rapidly, after obtannng my objective, and possibly giving the alarm 
to my enemies, I am amusing myself with a fancy more absurd 
perhaps than all good Father Blancs’ predictions ’ 

For indeed, instead of retiring along the shortest line, and reaching 
the shore of Lake Maggiore, where his boat was awaiting him, he 
was making an enormous detour to go and visit his tree The reader 
may perhaps remember the love Fabrizio bore for a chestnut tree 
planted by las mother twenty-three years earlier. ‘It would be quite 
worthy of my brother,’ he said to himself, ‘to have had tins tree cut 
down; but creatures of that sort are insensitive to delicate feelings, 
he will not evt n have thought of it And besides, that would not be 
a bad omen,’ he added firmly. 

Two hours later his expression was one of consternation, some 
evil-minded men, or a storm, had broken off one of tht main branches 
of the young tree, which hung down withered Fabrizio cut it off 
reverently by me ms of his dagger, and smoothed the cut neatly, 
so that the ram should not e;et inside the trunk Next, although time 
was very precious to him, for day was about to break, he spent a good 
hour turning up the soil around his beloved tree All the'se acts of 
folly accomplished, he set oft again rapidly on the road to Lake 
Maggiore On the whole, he was not at all sad; the tree was well- 
grown; it was mote vigorous than ever, and in five years had almost 
doubled its size. The blanch was only an accident of no consequence 
Once it had been cut off, it did no more harm to the tree, winch 
would indeed shoot up straighter, since its branching began higher up. 

Fabrizio had not gone a league when a gleaming band of white 
picked out to die east the peaks of the Resegone di Lecco, a mountain 
famous throughout die district The road winch he was following 
became crowded with peasants, but instead of thinki ig on military 
lines, Fabrizio let himself be moved bv the sublime and touching 
aspect |f these forests m the region of die Lake of Como. They are 
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perhaps the finest in the world; I do not mean those which bring in 
more new-minted money , as they would say in Switzerland, but those 
that speak most eloquently to the soul. To listen to tins language in 
such as a situation as that in which Fabrizio found himself, an object 
for the attention of those gentlemen, die Lombardo-Venetian police, 
was real childish folly. 

‘I am half a league from the frontier/ he said to himself at length. 
‘I am going to meet customs-officers and constables making their 
morning rounds. This coat of fine cloth will arouse their suspicions, 
they will ask me for my passport. Now that passport is inscribed at 
full length with a name that is marked down for prison; so here am I 
m the agreeable position of having perforce to commit a murder. If, 
as usually happens, die constables patrol in pairs, I cannot simply 
wait to fire until one of them tries to seize me by the collar; if as he 
falls he manages to keep his hold on me for even as much as a second, 
off 1 go to the Spielberg/ 

Fabrizio, horrified most of all by the necessity of firing first, pos- 
sibly on an old soldier who had served under his uncle, Conte 
Pietranera, ran to hide himself in die hollow trunk of an enormous 
chestnut tree. He was renewing the priming of his pistols when he 
heard a man coming towards him through die wood, singing very 
tunefully a delightful air by Mercadante, who was much in the 
fashion at that time in Lombardy. 

‘There’s a good omen!* thought Fabrizio. This air, to which he 
listened with rapt attention, freed his mind from that little touch of 
anger which was beginning to mingle with his reasonings. He looked 
carefully along the main road in both directions, and saw no one. 
‘The singer must be coming along some side road/ he said to him- 
self. Almost at the same moment he saw a manservant, very neatly 
dressed in the English style, who was coming towards him at a 
walking pace leading a fine dioroughbred, which was, however, 
perhaps a trifle too lean. 

‘Ah!’ diought Fabrizio, ‘if I reasoned like Mosca, when he tells 
me that the risk a man runs is always the measure of his rights over 
his neighbour, I would blow out that man’s brains with a pistol-shot, 
and once I was mounted on that lean horse, I would certainly snap 
my fingers at all the police in the world. As soon as I was back in 
Parma, I would send some money to that man or to his widow. . , . 
But that would be a monstrous thing to do !’ # 



chapter io : How to get a Horse 

M oralizing thus, Fabnzio sprang down on to the main road 
that runs from Lombardy mto Switzerland. At this point it is 
a good four or five feet below the level of the forest. ‘If my man takes 
fright/ said Fabrizio to himself, ‘he will go off at a gallop, and I shall 
be left stranded here, looking the picture of a fool.* At this moment 
he found himself only ten yards from the man, who had stopped 
singing Fabnzio could see m his eyes that he was frightened, he was 
possibly gomg to turn his horse Without as )et having come to any 
decision, Fabnzio sprang forward and seized the lean horse bv the 
bridle. 

‘My good man/ he said to the servant, ‘I am not an ordinary 
thief, for I am going to begin bv giving \ou twuit\ lire, but I am 
obliged to borrow youi horse, l shall be killed if I don’t get a^ay 
pretty quickly I have the four Riva brothers on my heels, those 
great hunters you probably know, they caught me jusPnow m thur 
sister’s bedroom I jumped out of the window, and here I am The> 
are out m the foicst w Jth thur dogs and their guns l had hidden my- 
self in that great hollow chestnut because 1 saw one of them cross the 
road, their dogs wifi track me down I am going to mount }our 
horse and gallop a k igue beyond Como; 1 am gomg to Milan to 
throw myself at the Viceroy’s feet 1 shall leave vour horse at the 
post-house with two napoleons for }ou, provided you consent with 
good grace If you offer the least resistance, I shall kill } ou with these 
pistols vou see here If, after I have gone, you set the police on nrv 
track, my cousin, the brave Conte Alan, Equerry to die Emperor, 
will take care to break ) our bones ’ 

Fabnzio was inventing tins speech as he went along, while de- 
livering it m a wholly <■ aim and peaceful tone. 

‘Besides/ he added, laughing, ‘my name is no secret. I am the 
Marchesino del Dongo and my casde is quite close to here, at Gnanta 
Damn \ ou !' he cried, raising Ins voice, let go the horse !' The servant, 
stupefied, did not utter a \s ord Fabnzio transferred the pistol to his 
left hand, seized hold of the bridle which the man had let go, sprang 
mto the saddle and made off at a canter. When he w as about three 
hundred yards away, he realized that he had forgotten to hand over 
the twenty lire he had promised. He stopped; there was no one on 
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the road save the servant, who was following at a gallop. He sig- 
nalled to him with his liandkerchief to come on, and when he saw 
he was only fifty yards away, he flung a handful of small change on to 
the road, and went on again. From a distance, he could see the servant 
picking up the money. ‘There’s a really sensible man,’ he said to 
himself with a laugh, ‘not a single unnecessary word/ 

He sped along rapidly towards the south, stopped for a time at a 
lonely inn, and started off again a few hours later. At two o’clock in 
the morning he was on die shore of Lake Maggiore. He soon caught 
sight of his boat which was drifting about on the water; at the agreed 
signal, it came to pick him up. lie could see 110 peasant to whom he 
could entrust die horse; he turned the noble animal loose; three 
hours later he was at Belgirate. There, finding himself on friendly 
soil, he took a little rest; lie was full of joy, cverydiing had gone off 
perfectly. Date we indicate the true causes of his joy ? His tree showed 
a superb growth, and his soul had been refreshed by the deep and 
render emotion lie had felt in die arms of Father Blanks. ‘Does he 
1 cally believe/ he asked lumself, ‘111 all die predictions he made to me? 
Or rathei, since my brodier has given me the reputation of a Jacobin, 
a man widiout law or honour, and utterly unscrupulous, was he 
simply seeking to persuade me not to yield to the temptation of 
breaking the head of some brute who may have done me a bad turn?* 

L wo days later Fabrizio was in Parma, where he greatly amused the 
Dmliessa and the Conte by tclatmg to them widi die utmost exacti- 
tude, as was his custom, the whole story of his travels. 

On his arrival Fabnzio found the porter and all the servants of the 
Palazzo Sanscverina wearing the tokens of the deepest mourning. 

‘Whom have we lost?’ he asked the Duchessa. 

‘That excellent man whom people called my husband lias just died 
at Baden. He has left me this house; that had been arranged before- 
hand, but as a sign of true friendship he has added a legacy of 300,000 
lire, which puts me in a serious quandary. I do not want to forgo it 
m favour of his niece the Marchesa Raversi, who plays the most 
abominable tricks on me every day. You are interested in art, you 
must find me a good sculptor; I shall erect a tomb to die Duca which 
will cost 300,000 lire/ The Conte began telling them some anecdotes 
about the Marchesa, 

‘I have tried to win her over by doing her good turns, but all 
to no purpose/ said the Duchessa. ‘As for the Duca’s nephews, I have 
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had diem all made colonels or generals. In return for which, not a 
month passes without their sending me some abominable anonymous 
letter. I have been obliged to engage a secretary to read missives of 
that sort/ 

‘And these anonymous letters are their mildest offence/ added 
Conte Mosca; ‘they make a regular business of fabricating infamous 
accusations. A score of times I could have brought the whole of that 
set before the courts, and Your Excellency may imagine/ he went on, 
addressing Fabrizio, ‘whether my worthy judges would have con- 
victed them/ 

‘Well, that’s what spoils all the rest for me/ said Fabrizio with an 
artlessness that was quite amusing in court circles. ‘I should prefer 
to have seen diem sentenced by magistrates judging accordmg to 
their conscience/ 

‘You would give me great pleasure, seeing you travel with a view 
to improving your knowledge of things, if you would supplv me 
widi die addresses of such magistrates. I shall write to them before 
I go to bed.’ 

‘If I were Minister, this absence of honest judges would wound 
my self-respect/ 

‘But it seems to me/ replied the Conte, ‘diat > our Excellency, who 
is so fond of die French, and who even once lent them the aid of his 
invincible arm, is forgetting for the moment one of their great 
maxims: “It is better to kill the devil than to let die devil kill you.” 
I should like to see how you would govern diose passionate souls 
who speud the whole day reading die History of the Revolution in 
France by using judges who would acquit die people I accused. They 
would reach the point of not convicting the most obviously guilty 
scoundrels, and would fancy themselves a kind of Brutus. But I have 
a bone to pick with you. Does your extremely sensitive soul not feel 
a twinge of remorse with regard to that fine, but radier too lean, horse 
you have just abandoned on the shores of Lake Maggiore?' 

‘I fully intend/ said Fabrizio, with the utmost seriousness, ‘to send 
the owner of the horse whatever sum is necessary to compensate 
him for the cost of advertising and other expenses he may incur to 
get it back from die peasants who may have found it. I shall read the 
Milan newspaper very attentively to see if it contain the announce- 
ment of a missing horse. I know very well what this one looks 
like/ 
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‘He is truly primitive / said the Conte to the Duchessa. ‘And where 
would your Excellency be now/ he went on with a smile, ‘if while 
you were galloping off at a furious rate on this borrowed horse, it 
had taken into its head to stumble? You would be in the Spielberg, 
my dear young nephew, and all my influence would barely have 
managed to get the weight of the chain attached to each of your legs 
reduced by thirty pounds* You would have spent ten years or so in 
that pleasure-resort; perhaps your legs would have become swollen 
or gangrened, then they w r ould have duly cut them off.’ 

‘Oh, for pity’s sake/ cried the Duchessa with tears in her eyes, 
‘don’t go any farther with such a gloomy fairy-tale! Here he is back 
agam. 

‘And I am more delighted than )ou, I assure you/ replied the 
Minister, with the greatest seriousness. ‘But why didn’t this tiresome 
boy ask me for a passport in a suitable name, since he was anxious 
to penetrate into Lombard)? At the first news of his arrest I would 
have set off for Milan, and the friends I have m those parts would 
hive kindlv shut their eyes and pretended to believe that their police 
had arrested a subject of the Pnncc of Parma. The story of your 
adventures is charming, amusing, I readily agree/ the Conte went 
on, resuming a less sinister tone. ‘Your bursting out of the wood on 
to the high road pleases me well enough, but between ourselves, 
smee that servant held your life m lus hands, you had the right to 
take his. Wc arc about to arrange a brilliant future for Your Excel- 
lency, at least that is what my lady here orders, and I do not believe 
that mv worst enemies can accuse me of having ever disobeyed her 
commands. What terrible grief for her and for me if, in that sort of 
steeplechase winch vou have just engaged in on that lean horse, it 
had chanced to stumble. It would almost have been better for you/ 
the Conte added, ‘if that horse had made you break your neck/ 

‘You are very tragic this evening, my dear/ said the Duchessa, 
deeply moved 

‘It is because wc arc surrounded by tragic cvpnts/ replied the 
Conte, also with emotion. ‘Wc are not in France, where everything 
ends m a song or in a yeat or two’s imprisonment, and really it is 
wrong of me to speak of all this to you in a joking way. Now then, 
my young nephew, I suppose I shall fmd some way of making you a 
bishop, for quite frankly, I cannot begin with the Archbishopric of 
Parma, as is desired, most reasonably, by Her Grace tMe Duchessa 
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here present. In that bishopric, where you will be far removed for 
0115, wise counsels, tell us roughly what your policy will be?* 

10 kill the devil rather than let him kill me, as my friends the 
French have so sensibly said/ replied Fabrizio with shining eyes; 
‘to keep, by every means in my power, including a pistol-shot, the 
position you will have secured for. me. I have read in die Genealogy 
of the del Dongo family the story of that ancestor of ours who built 
the castle of Grianta. Towards the end of his life, his good friend 
Galeazzo Sforza, Duke of Milan, sent him to visit a fortress 011 our 
lake; there was fear of another invasion by the Swiss. “I must just 
write a few civil words to the Governor/* the Duke of Milan said to 
him as he was bidding him goodbye. He wrote and handed to our 
ancestor a note of a couple of lines; then he asked for it back to seal 
it. “It will be more polite/* said the Prince. Vcspasiano del Dongo 
started off, but as he was sailing ever the lake he called to mind an 
old Greek tale, for he was a man of learning. He opened his good 
lord and master’s letter, and found it contained an order addressed to 
the Governor of the castle to put him to death as so<fn as he should 
arrive. Sforza, too much intent on the joke he was playing on our 
ancestor, had left a space between the end of the letter and his sig- 
nature. In this spaqp, Vcspasiano wrote an order proclaiming liim- 
self Governor General of all the castles on the lake, and suppressed 
the beginning of the letter. After arriving at the fortress and being 
duly acknowledged, he flung the Governor down a well, declared 
war on Sforza, and after a few years exchanged his fortress for those 
vast estates which hove made the fortune of every branch of our 
family, and which will one day provide me with an income of four 
thousand lire/ 

‘You talk like an academician !* exclaimed die Conte laughing. 
‘That was a marvellous stroke of inspiration you have just related, 
but it is only once in ten years that one has the amusing chance to do 
exciting things of that sort. A half brainless individual, but one who 
keeps his eyes open and day in day out acts with prudence, will 
often enjoy the pleasure of triumphing over men of imagination. 
It was by a foolish error of imagination that Napoleon was led to 
surrender to the prudent John Bull instead of seeking to escape to 
America. John Bull, in his counting-house, had a good laugh over 
that letter of his in which he quotes Themistocles . In all ages, the 
base Sancho Panzas will, in the long run, triumph over the sub- 
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limely noble Don Quixotes. If you are willing to agree to do nothing 
out of die ordinary, I have no doubt that you will be a highly respec- 
ted if not a highly respectable Bishop. None the less, my comment 
holds good: your Excellency acted very thoughtlessly in the affair 
of the horse, and was witlun an ace of imprisonment for life.’ 

This statement made Fabnzio shudder He remained plunged in 
deep amazement. Was that/ he wondered, ‘the prison with which 
I am threatened? Is that the crime which I was not to commit?" The 
predictions of Blancs, which, as prophecies, he had utterly disregarded, 
assumed m his eyes die importance of authentic forecasts. 

‘Why, what’s the matter with you?’ the Duchessa asked him m 
amazement ‘The Conte lias infected you with his own dark thoughts/ 
‘I am enlightened by a new truth, and, instead of rebelling against 
it, my mind accepts it It is true diat 1 came very near to being nn- 
pnsoned for ever! But that servant looked so nice in liis English 
suit * It would have been such a pity to kill him !* 

Ihc Minister was charmed by lus little air of wisdom. 

‘He’s excellent from all points of view/ he said, looking towards 
the Duchessa T m ly tell ) ou, inv dear fellow, that you’ve made a 
conquest, and one that is perhaps the most admirable of all/ 

‘Ah 1 ’ thought Fabnzio, ‘now foi some joke about litde Marietta/ 
He was mistaken. Ihe Conte went on to say. ‘Your evangelic sim- 
plicity has won the heart of our venerable Archbishop, F ither Lan- 
drum. One ot these days we arc going to make a Vicar-General of 
you, and what constitutes the cream of the jest is that the three ex- 
isting Vicais-Gcneral, all most worthy men, and hard-working, two 
of whom, I fancy, were Vicais-Gcncial before you were born, will 
request, 111 a finely woidcd letter addressed to their Archbishop, that 
you shall rank first among diem all These gentlemen base their 
request m the first place on your virtues, and next on die fact that 
you arc the great-nephew of the famous Archbishop Ascamo del 
Dongo. When I learnt of the rcspcc t they had for your virtues, I 
immediately made the senior Vicar-Gmeral’s nephew a captain; he 
had been a lieutenant ever since the siege of Tairagona by Marshal 
Suchet * 

‘Go right away now, dressed as you arc, and pay an affectionate 
visit to your Archbishop/ exclaimed die Duchessa. ‘Tell linn about 
your sister’s marriage; when he learns that she is going to be a 
Duchessa, he will find that you have more apostolic’ virtues than 
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ever. But, by the way, remember you know nothing of all the Conte 
has just told your about your future appointment. 

Fabrrno hastened to the Archbishop’s palace. There he behaved 
with modesty and simplicity, it was a manner he could assume only 
too easily, he had to make an effort to play the great nobleman. As 
he listened to the somewhat length* stones of Monsignore Landnam, 
he kept saying to himself: ‘Ought I to have fired my pistol at the 
man who was leading that lean horse?’ His reason said ‘Yes’, but his 
heart could not accustom itself to the cruel picture of the handsome 
)Oung man falling off his horse, all disfiguied. 

‘That prison in which I should have been sw tllowcd up, if. my horse 
had stumbled, was that the prison with which I am threatened by so 
many omens?’ 

This question was of the utmost importance to lum, and the 
Archbishop was pleased by his an of deep attention. 



chapter ii : An Unlucky Encounter 

O N leaving the Archbishop’s palace, Fabrizio hurried off to little 
Marietta's lodgings. From some distance away he could hear the 
loud voice of Giletti who had sent out for wine and was regaling 
himself with his friends and prompter and the candlo-snuffcrs. The 
mammaccia, who did duty as a mother, came alone in answer to his call, 
‘A great deal new has happened since you were here/ she cried. 
‘Two or three of our actors are accused of celebrating the great 
Napoleon’s feast-day with an orgy, and our poor company, which 
they say is a crowd of Jacobins, has been given orders to quit the 
States of Parma, so three cheers for Napoleon ! But the Prime Minister, 
so they say, put his hand in his pocket. One thing certain is that 
Giletti has some money, I don’t know how much, but I’ve seen him 
with a handful of scudi. Marietta has had five scudi from our manager 
to pay for the journey to Mantua and Venice, and I have had one. 
She is still very much in love with you, but she’s frightened of Giletti. 
Three days ago, at the last performance we gave, he really tried to 
kill her; he boxed her cars hard twice, and what was abominable of 
him, he tore her blue shawl. If you would care to give her a blue 
shawl, you’d be a very decent fellow, and we would say we had won 
it in a lottery. The drum-major of the carabineers is giving an assault- 
at-arms tomorrow; you will find the hour posted up at all the street 
coiners. Come and sec us. It he has gone off to the assault, and we have 
any reason to hope he will stay away for some little time, I shall be 
at the window, and I’U give you a signal to come up. Try to bring 
us something really nice, and Marietta will be head over heels in 
love with you.’ 

As he made his way down the winding staircase of this foul hovel, 
Fabrizio was filled with compunction. ‘I haven’t altered in die least/ 
he said to himself. ‘All those fine resolutions I made on the shore of 
our Lake, when I looked at life with so philosophic an eye, have 
taken wing. My mind at the time was not in its normal condition; 
the whole thing was a drea*h, and vanished in the face of stem 
reality/ 

‘Now would be the time to act/ he said to himself as he entered 
the Palazzo Sanscverina about eleven o’clock that evening. But it was 
in vain that he sought in his heart for the courage to speak with that 
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sublime sincerity which had seemed to lum so easy on the night he 
had spent by the shore of the Lake of Como. *1 am going to vex the 
person whom I love best m the world. If I speak, I shall simply seem 
to be a humbug. I’m not worthy of anything really, except in certain 
moments of exaltation. 

‘The Conte has treated me remarkably kindly/ he said to the 
Duchessa after giving her an account of Ins visit to the Archbishop’s 
Palace. ‘I appreciate his conduct all the moi e in that I think I am right 
m believing that he is only moderately pleased with me, my own 
behaviour towards him ought thciefore to be stnctly conect. He has 
excavations at Sanguigna about winch, to judge at least from the 
journey he made two days ago, he is still madly keen; lie went twelve 
leagues at a gallop to spend a couple of hours with his workmen. 
If they find fragments of statuary m the ancient temple, the founda- 
tions of which he has just laid bare, he is afraid of their being stolen. 
1 have a mind to suggest to him that 1 should go and spend about a 
couple of days at Sanguigna Tomorrow 7 , about five, 1 have to see the 
Archbishop again. I can start tint evening and tike advantage of the 
cool night air for the journcx 

The Duchessa did not at first icplv. 

‘One would sav you arc looking for some excuse for leaving me/ 
she said to him at length in an cxtrcmclx afh etionate tone. ‘No sooner 
have you come back fiom Belguate than you find a n ason foi going 
off again.’ 

‘Here is a fine opportunity for speaking/ thought Labnzio ‘But 
by the lake I was slightly ofl my balance, I didn’t realize, in my en- 
thusiasm for sincerity, that my pie tty speech would end by becoming 
a piece of lmpcrtiuence. It was a question of saying: ‘1 love you with 
the most devoted affection, etc., etc , but my hent is not susceptible 
to passionate love.” Isn’t that ax much as saving. “I sec that \ou arc 
in love with me, but I warn you, I cannot pay you back in the same 
com?” If she realh is in love, the Duchessa may be annoyed at its 
being guessed; and she will be revolted by my nnpuJcncc, if what 
she feels for me is no more than plain and simple friendship . . . and 
that as the kind of offence that people never foigive/ 

Wlnle he was weighing these important considerations in his mind, 
Fabnzio, without noticmg what he did, was pacmg un and down the 
drawing-room, with the grave and dignified air of a man who sees 
disaster staring him in the face. 
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The Duchessa gazed at him with admiration. This was no longer 
the child she had seen come into the world, no longer the nephew 
always ready to obey her. Here was a man of serious character, and 
one by whom it would be an exquisite pleasure to be loved. She got 
up from the ottoman on which she was sitting, and flinging herself 
with rapture into lus arms, she said to him: ‘So you want to run away 
fiom me?’ 

‘No,’ he replied with the air of a Roman Emperor, ‘but I should 
hke to act wisely/ 

This remark was capable of various interpretations. Fabrizio did 
not feel that he had the courage to go any farther and rim the risk of 
offending this adorable woman He was too young, too easily stirred 
to emotion; Ins brain could not supply him with any pleasing turn 
of: speech to convcv what lie washed to say. In an instinctive burst of 
feeling, and in defiance of all reason, he took this charming woman 
111 lus arms and smothered her with kisses. At that moment, the 
Conte’s carnage could be heard coining into die courtyard, and 
almost immediately the Conte himself entered the room, he seemed 
grearh moved 

‘You inspire the most singular passions/ he said to Fabiizio, who 
stood there almost thunderstruck b\ this remark. 

‘The Aichbishop/ went on the Conte, ‘went this evening to the 
audience that lus Highness grants him every Thursday. The Prince 
has just told me that the Archbishop, who seemed greatly troubled, 
began with a ^pu cli learnt b) heart, and extre mely scholarly, of which 
at first die Prince could understand nothing at all Landnam ended by 
declaring diat it was important for die Church m Parma that Mon- 
signore del Dongo should be appointed as his thief Vicar-General, 
and subsequently, as soon as lie had completed lus twenty-fourth 
year, his Coadjutor, with (ventual succession 

‘Ihese terms alarmed me, I must admit/ said the Conte. ‘It is 
going a little too fast, and I was afraid of an outburst of temper on 
the Prince’s part But he looked at me with a smile and said to me 111 
French: “Cc sont 1 <i de vos coups, monsieur ”. (I recognize your hand 
in this, sir ) 

‘ “I swear before God and your Highness,” I cried with all possible 
fervour, “that I knew absolutely nothing about the words ‘eventual 
succession'/’ Then I told him the truth, that is to say what wc were 
discussing here in this room two hours ago. I added, with some 
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animation, that I should regard myself as more than satisfied with his 
Highness's favours if, in die course of time, he would deign to grant 
me a minor Bishopric to begin with. The Prince must have believed 
me, for he thought it fit to be gracious. He said to me with the greatest 
possible simplicity: “This is an official matter between myself and 
die Archbishop; you are in no way concerned in it. The worthy 
man delivered me a kind of report which was very lengthy and rather 
tedious, at the end of which he came to an official proposal. I answered 
him very coldly that the person in question was very young and, 
moreover, a very recent arrival at my court; that I should almost 
look as if I were honouring a bill of exchange drawn on me by the 
Emperor, in holding out the prospect of so great a dignity to the son 
of one of the high officials of the Lombardo-Venetian Kingdom. The 
Archbishop protested that no recommendation of that sort had been 
made. That was a pretty stupid tiling to say to me. 1 was surprised 
to hear it conic from a man of his intelligence; but he always loses 
his head whenever he speaks to me, and this evening he was more 
confused than ever, which gave me the idea that he w* passionately 
anxious to settle this matter. 1 told him that l knew better than he 
that there had been no recommendation from any high quarter in 
del Dongo’s favour, nobody at my court denied his capability', 
that they did not speak at all too badly of his morals, but that I 
feared he might be given to enthusiasm , and I had promised my- 
self never to promote to important positions any lunatics of that 
particular species, with whom a Prince can never be sure of any- 
thing. 

4 “And then,” continued his Highness, “1 had to submit to hearing a 
fresh appeal to my feelings that w T as almost as lengthy as the first; the 
Archbishop sang me the praises of enthusiasm for the House of God. 
'Clumsy fellow/ said I to myself, ‘you arc going astray, you are 
endangering the appointment which was almost granted. You should 
have cut your speecli short and thanked me effusively/ Not a bit of 
it; he continued his homily w T ith ridiculous intrepidity. 1 tried to 
think of a reply that would not be too unfavourable to young del 
Dongo: I hit on one, and a fairly apt one, as you shall judge for 
yourself: ‘Monsignore/ I said to him, ‘Pius VII was a great Pope 
and a great saint. Among all the sovereign princes, he alone dared to 
say No to the tyrant who saw all Europe at his feet ! Well, he was 
liable to enthusiasm, which led him, when he was Bishop of Imola, 
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to write his famous Pastoral of die Cittzen-Gardinal Clnaramonti, 
in support of the Cisalpine Republic/ 

‘ “My poor Archbishop was left dumbfounded, and to complete his 
stupefaction, I said to him, with a very serious air: ‘Goodbye, Mon - 
nqnore, I shall take twenty-four hours to consider your proposal/ 
The poor man added a few more entreaties, rather badly expressed 
and hardly opportune after the word ‘Goodbye’ had been uttered 
b) me. Now, Conte Mosca della Rovcre, I charge you to inform the 
Duchessa that I have no wish to delay tor another twenty-four hours 
a decision which may be agreeable to her Sit down diere, and write 
the Archbishop the letter of approval which will bring the whole 
matter to an end/’ I wrote the letter, he signed it, and said to me: 
“ T ake it at once to the Duchessa/’ Here is die letter, madam, and it is 
tlus that has given me an excuse for affording myself the pleasure of 
seeing y ou again tins evening * 

The Duchessa rcid the letter with rapture Whtle the Conte was 
telling his long story Fabri /10 had lud tune to collect himself He 
showed no sign of astonishment at tlus incident, he took die whole 
dung like a true anstociat, who has always believed himself naturally 
entitled to diese extraordinary promotions, these strokes of fortune 
which would unhinge a mere commoner’s nund He expressed his 
grititudc, but m well-chosen words, and ended by saving to the 
C ontc ‘A good courtier should flatter a man’s ruling passion Yester- 
day aou expressed a fear dLat y our workmen at Sanguigna might steal 
any fragments of ancient sculptures they happened to bung to light. 
1 mvseli am very fond of excavations, if \ ou will kindly allow me to 
do so, 1 will pav a visit to these workmen I omorrow evening, after 
suitably expressing nry thanks at the Palace and to the Archbishop, 
I will set off for Sanguigna ’ 

‘But can you guess/ the Duchessa asked the Conte, ‘what may have 
given rise to this sudden passion on our good Archbishop’s part for 
Fabnzio?’ 

T have no need to guess The Vicar-Gtncral whose nephew I made 
a captain said to me yesterday. “Father Landnam starts from this 
sound principle, that the titular archbishop is superior to the coad- 
jutor, and is beside himself with joy at having a del Dongo under his 
orders and of having done him a favour. Everything that brings 
Fabnzio’s birth before the public eye adds to his own personal 
happiness, since he has such a man for his aide-de-camp ! In the second 
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place, Monsignore Fabrizio has taken his fancy, he does not feel at 
all shy in front of him. Lastly he has been cherishing for ten years past 
a very healthy hatred of the Bishop of Piacenza, who openly boasts of 
his claims to succeed him in the See of Parma, and is, moreover, the 
son of a miller. It is with a view to this eventual succession that the 
Bishop of Piacenza has established very close relations with the 
Marchesa Raversi, and now their connexion is making the Arch- 
bishop tremble for the success of liis favourite scheme, that of having 
a del Dongo on his staff and of giving him orders.” * 

Two days later, at an early hour in the morning, Fabrizio was 
directing the work of excavation at Sanguigna, opposite Colomo 
(this is the Versailles of the Princes of Parma). These excavations ex- 
tended over the plain close to the high road that runs from Parma to 
the bridge of Casalmaggiore, the first town on Austrian soil. The 
workmen were cutting a long trench across the plain, eight foot deep 
and as narrow as possible. They were engaged in seeking, alongside 
the old Roman road, for the ruins of a second temple which, according 
to local report, had still been in existence in the middle ages. Despite 
the Prince’s orders, a certain number of the peasants viewed with 
some alarm these long trenches running across their property. What- 
ever one might say to them, they imagined that a search was being 
made for some treasure, and Fabrizio’s presence was particularly 
opportune in view of any little disturbance that might arise. He was 
not in the least bored, he followed the work with really passionate 
interest. From time to time they turned up some medal or other, and 
he did his best to allow the workmen no time to arrange among 
themselves to smuggle it away. 

The day was fine, it was about six o’clock in the morning; he had 
borrowed an old, single-barrelled gun, he shot a few larks. One of 
them, wounded, was on the point of falling down on to die high 
road when Fabrizio, as he went after it, caught sight of a carnage 
some way off, coming from Paima and making towards the frontier 
of Casalmaggiore. He had just reloaded his giui when, as this very 
ramshackle conveyance came towards him at a snail's pace, he re- 
cognized little Marietta. She was sitting between that huge, ungainly 
fellow Giletti and the old woman whom she passed off as her mother. 

Giletti imagined that Fabrizio had posted himself there in the 
middle of the road, and with a gun in his hand, in order to insult 
him and perhaps even to carry off little Marietta. Like a man of 
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valour, he jumped down from the carnage. He had in his left hand a 
large and very rusty pistol, and held m his nght a sword that was 
still unsheathed, and which he used when the requirements of the 
company obliged them to cast him for the part of some Marchese. 

‘Hi there! you ruffian 1 ’ he shouted Tm very glad to find you 
here a league from the frontier f 11 settle your hash for you in no 
nme, here you’re no longer protected by your purple stockings/ 

Fabrizio was smiling inmely at little Marietta and paying little 
ittention to Giktti’s jealous cries, whtn suddenly he saw the muz- 
zle ot the rusty pistol witlnn tluec feet of his chest He had only 
time to aim a blow at this pistol, using his rifle as a club. The 
pistol went off, but did not wound an) one. 

Stop, will you, \ou — / Giletti shouted to the utturino. At the 
smie time he was shrewd enough to spring to the muzzle of his 
idvcmrj ’s gun uid to hold it so tbit it pointed away from his own 
l od) Fabrizio and he both tugged at the gun, each with all his 
imvht Lilian, who was a great deal the stronger of the two, placing 
one hind in front of the other, kept sliding them forward towards 
the lock md was on the point of snatching away the gun when 
F ibrizio, to prevent lum from using it, fired it off. He had first taken 
c ire to see that the muzzle of the gun was more than three inches 
ibovc Giletu’s shonkhr, the report wtnt off close to the latter’s ear. 
He w is somewhat stattled at first, but recovered himself in a fraction 
of 1 minute. 

‘Ah 1 so \ou want to blow out ni) brains, you scum* 1’11'show 
\ou how I’ll deal with vou ! * Giktti flung away the scabbard of lus 
Marchtse’s sword, and fell upon l abnzio with admirable swiftness. 
The 1 itter had no weapon, and gave himself up for lost. 

He duted off towards the carriage, which was drawn lip a few 
pices behind Giletti, he pissed to the left of it, and, giaspmg the 
springs of the carriage in his right hand, made a quick turn which 
brought him quite close up to the door on the right hand side, which 
stood open Giletti, who had rushed foi ward on has long legs and 
had not thought of cheeking himstlf by catching hold of the springs, 
vs ent on for a few paces in the same direction before he could stop. 
Just as Fabrizio was passing by the open door, he heard Marietta 
say to him m a whisper ‘Take care of yourself, hr will kill you. 
Heie, take this!* 

At the same moment, Fabrizio saw a sort of big huntmg-kmfe fall 
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out of the carriage door. He bent down to pick it up, but as he did 
so he was struck on the shoulder by a blow from Giletti’s sword. As 
Fabrizio stood up again he found himself within six inches of Giletti, 
who aimed a terrific blow at his face with the hilt of his sword; this 
blow was delivered with such force rhat it left him completely 
dazed. At that moment lie was on the verge of being killed. Luckilv 
for him, Giletti was still too near to be able to deliver a thrust with 
the point of his sword. On coming to his senses Fabrizio took to 
flight and ran away as fast as his legs could carry him; as he ran, he 
flung away the sheath of die hunting knife, and then, turning smartly 
round, he found himself three paces away from Giletti, who was 
pursuing him. Giletti sprang forward, Fabrizio stuck at him with die 
point of his knife, Giletti had time to turn the knife slightly aside with 
his sword, but he received the point of the blade full m the left cheek. 
He passed close by Fabrizio, who felt his thigh pierced; it was Giletti’s 
knife, which he had found time to open. Fabrizio sprang to the right; 
he turned round, and at last the two adversaries fnnnd themselves 
within proper fighting range. 

Giletti was swearing like a lost soul. ‘All ! f 11 slit your diroat for 
you, you rascally priest/ he kept on repeating every moment. 
Fabrizio was quite out of breath and unable to speak; the blow on 
liis face from the sword-hilt was causing him a great deal of pain and 
liis nose was bleeding profusely. He warded off a number of strokes 
with his hunting knife and made several lunges without knowing 
quite What he was doing; he lud a vague feeling that he was at some 
public contest. 'Hus idea had been suggested to him by the presence 
of his workmen, who, to the number of twenty-five or thirty, had 
formed a circle round the two combatants, but at a very respectful 
distance; for at every moment they saw them rush forward and 
spring at one another. 

The fight seemed to be slackening a little; the strokes had ceased to 
follow each other with the same rapidity, when Fabrizio said to 
himself: *To judge by the pain I feci in my face, the fellow must have 
disfigured me/ Filled with rage at this idea, he leapt upon liis enemy 
with the point of his hunting-knife. The point entered Gilctti’s 
chest on the right side and came out near his left shoulder. At the 
same moment Giletti’s sword passed right to the iiilt through the 
upper part of Fabrizio’s arm, but the blade slid along under the skin 
and made only a slight wound. 
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Giletd had fallen down. As Fabrizio advanced towards him, look- 
ing down at his left hand which was clasping a knife, that hand 
opened mechanically and let the weapon drop to the ground. 

‘The rascal is dead/ said Fabrizio to himself. He looked at Giletti’s 
face; blood was pouring from his mouth. Fabrizio ran to the carriage. 

‘Have you a hand-glass?* he cried to Marietta. Marietta looked at 
him, white as a sheet, and made no answer. The old woman, with 
great composure, opened a green workbag and presented Fabrizio 
with a little glass with a liandle that was no bigger than his hand. As 
he looked at himself Fabrizio ran his fingers over Iris face. ‘My eyes 
are all right/ he said to himself. ‘That’s a good thing, at any rate.’ 
He examined Iris teeth; not one of them was broken. ‘Then how is it 
I am in such pain?’ he asked himself, half aloud. 

The old woman answered him : ‘That’s because the top of your 
cheek has been crushed between the hilt of Giletti’s sword and that 
bone we all have there. Your cheek is frightfully swollen and quite 
black and blue. Put leeches on it at once and it will be all right.’ 

‘Ah! leeches, at once!’ said Fabrizio laughing, and he regained 
complete control of Iris nerves. He saw that the workmen had gathered 
round Giletti and were gazing at him without venturing to touch 
him. 

‘Do something to help this man, I beg you !’ he called out to them. 
‘Take his coat off* He was going to say more, but on raising Iris 
eyes he saw five or six men some three hundred paces away on the 
high road who were advancing on foot, at a moderate pace, towards 
the scene of die incident. 

‘They must be the police/ he thought, ‘and as there has been a man 
killed, they will arrest me, and I shall have the honour of making a 
solemn entry into the city of Parma. What a story for the courtiers 
who are friends of that Raversi woman and who detest my aunt!’ 

Immediately, and as quick as lightning, he flung the gaping work- 
men all the money that he had in his pockets and leapt into the 
carriage. 

‘Stop the police from following me/ he called out to the men, 
‘and I’ll make your fortunes. Tell them I am innocent, that this man 
attacked me and wanted to kill me . 

‘And you/ he said to die vetturino , ‘make your horses gallop ! You 
shall have four golden napoleons if you' get across the Po before those 
people over there can overtake me.' 
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‘Right you are/ said the man; ‘but you’ve no need to fear. Those 
men over there are on foot, and my little horses have only to trot to 
leave them a proper distance behind/ So saying, he put the animals 
to a gallop. 

Our hero was shocked to hear the word ‘fear’ used by the driver; 
but the fact is he had actually been m a great state of fear after the 
blow from the sword-hilt which he had received in die face. 

‘We may run mto men on horseback coming towards us/ said the 
vctturxno , a cautious man who had his mind on the four napoleons, 
‘and the people who are following us may call out to them to stop 
11s/ This was as much as to say: ‘Reload your weapons/ 

‘Ah ! how brave you are, my darling Monsignorc !’ cried Marietta as 
she embraced Fabrizio. r Ihe old woman was looking out through the 
window of the carriage; alter a short space of time she withdrew her 
head. 

‘No one is following you, sir/ she said to Fabnzio m a tone of 
complete equanimity, ‘and there is no one on the road in front of us. 
You know how stiff and starchy the officials of the Austrian Police 
can be, if the) sec you arrive like this at a gallop along the embank- 
ment of the Po, they’ll arrest you, you needn’t doubt it/ 

Fabrizio put hi$ head out of the carriage window. 

‘Go at a trotting pace/ he said to the driver. ‘What passport have 
you?’ he asked die old woman. 

‘Three, instead of one/ she replied, ‘and they cost us four francs 
apieCe Isn’t that a dreadful thing for poor dramatic artists who are 
kept travelling the whole year round! Here is die passport of Signor 
Gilctti, dramatic artist, that will be you Here arc our two passports. 
Marietta’s and minc\ But Giletti had all our money m his pocket; 
what is to become of us?’ 

‘How much had he?’ asked Fabrizio. 

‘Forty good scudi of five lire each/ said the old woman. 

‘You mean six scudi and some small change/ said Marietta laughing. 
‘I won’t have my darling Monsignorc cheated/ 

‘Isn’t it only natural, sir, that I should try to rook you ot thirty - 
four scudi ? What’s thirty-four scudi to you? As for us, we’ve lost our 
protector. Who is there now to find us lodgings, to beat down prices 
with the vettunm when we are on the road, and to put the fear of 
God into every one? Gilctti wasn’t a handsome fellow, but he was very 
useful, and if this young woman here hadn’t been a fool, and fallen 
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in love with you from the first, Giletti would never have noticed 
anything, and you would have given us a nice lot of scudi. I can assure 
you we are very poor/ 

Fabrizio was touched; he pulled out his purse and gave the old 
woman a few napoleons. 

‘You can see/ he said to her, ‘that I have only fifteen left, so it’s 
no good your trying to play any further tiicks on me/ 

Little Marietta flung her arms round his neck and the old woman 
kissed his hands. The carriage was moving forward all this time at a 
slow trot. 

When they saw in the distance the yellow barriers striped with 
black which showed they were coming into Austrian territory, the 
old woman said to Fabrizio: ‘You would do best to go through on 
foot with Giletti’s passport in your pocket. As for us, we shall stop for 
a moment, on the excuse of tidying ourselves up a bit. And besides, 
the customs officers will want to inspect our things. You yourself, 
if you will take my advice, will go through Casalmaggiore as if you 
were a casual stroller; even go into the cafe and drink a glass of 
brandy; once you are past the village, take to your heels. The police 
arc as alert as the devil on Austrian territory; they will soon get to 
hear that a man has been killed. You arc travelling with a passport 
which isn’t yours, that’s more than enough to get you two years in 
prison. Make for the Po on your right as you leave the town, hire 
a boat and get away to Ravenna or Ferrara. Get out of the Austrian 
States as quick as you can. With a couple of louis you will4>e able 
to buy another passport from some customs officer; this one would 
be fatal to you. Don’t forget that you’ve killed the man/ 

As he walked towards the pontoon-bridge of Casalmaggiore Fab- 
rizio carefully studied Giletti’s passport a second time. Our hero was 
m a great state of fear; he remembered vividly all that Conte Mosca 
had told him of the risk he ran in entering Austrian territory; more- 
over he could see, two hundred paces in front of him, the terrible 
bridge which was about to give him access to that country, the 
capital of which, in his eyes, was the Spielberg. But what else could 
he do? The Duchy of Modena, which borders on the State of Parma 
to the south, returned its fugitives in virtue of a special convention. 
That frontier of the principality which extends into the mountains 
in the direction of Genoa was too <&r off; his misadventure would 
be known in Parma long before he could reach those mountains. 
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There remained therefore nothing but the Austrian States on the 
left bank of the Po. Before there was time to write to the Austrian' 
authorities asking them to arrest him, thirty-six hours, or even two 
days, must elapse. Having duly considered all these things. Fabrizio 
set his own passport alight with his cigar; it was better for him, on 
Austrian soil, to be a vagabond th$n to be Fabrizio del Dongo, and 
it was possible that they might search him. 

Quite apart from die very natural repugnance that he felt to en- 
trusting his life to the passport of the unfortunate Giletti, this 
document presented certain material difficulties. Fabrizio’s height 
was at the most five foot five, and not five foot ten as was stated on 
the passport. He was not quite twenty-four, and looked younger ; 
Giletti was thirty-nine. We must confess that our hero paced for a 
good half-hour along die top of a dyke beside the Po, close to the 
pontoon-bridge, before making up his mind to step down on to it. 
What should I advise anyone else to do in my place?’ he finally asked 
himself. ‘Obviously, to cross. There is danger in remaining within 
the State of Parma; one of the police may be sent in pursuit of the 
man who has killed another man, even if it were in self-defence/ 
Fabrizio went through his pockets, tore up all his papers, and kept 
literally nothing but his handkerchief and his cigar-case; it was im- 
portant for him to curtail the examination he would have to undergo. 
He thought of one terrible objection that might be raised, and to 
which he could find no satisfactory answer: he was going to say that 
his name was Giletti, and all his linen was marked F. D. 

As can be seen, Fabrizio was one of those unfortunate people who 
are tormented by their own imagination; this is a fairly common 
fault with men of intelligence in Italy. A French soldier of equal or 
even inferior courage would have gone straight on and crossed the 
bridge at once, without thinking beforehand of any possible diffi- 
culties; but he would also have brought all his coolness to bear on it, 
and Fabrizio was far from feeling cool or composed when, at the 
end of the bridge, a little man dressed in grey said to him: ‘Go into 
the police office and show your passport/ 

This office had dirty walls studded with nails from which hung 
die pipes and the grimy caps of the officials. The big deal writing- 
table behind which they were entrenched was covered all over with 
spots of ink and wine. T wo or three fat registers in green leather bind- 
ings bore stains of every sort of colour and the edges of their pages were 
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black with finger-marks. On top of the registers, which were piled 
one upon another, there were three magnificent wreaths of laurel 
which had done duty a couple of days before for one of the Emperor’s 
festivals. 

Fabnzio was impressed by all these details; they gave him a 
tightening of the heart. This was the price he had to pay for the 
magnificent luxury and the freshness conspicuous in his charming 
rooms in the Palazzo Sanscverina He was obliged to enter this dirty 
office and to appear in it as an inferior; he was about to undergo an 
examination. 

The official who stretched out a sallow hand to take his passport 
was a short dark man, he wore a brass pm in his necktie ‘This is a 
low, ill-tempered fellow r / thought Fabnzio. The man seemed ex- 
cessively surpnsed as he studied the passport, and lus reading of it 
lasted a good five minutes. 

‘You have met with an accident/ he said to the stranger, casting a 
glance at lus cheek. 

*lh£ i itturmo flung us out on the ground against die embankment 
of the Po/ Then silence fell once more, while the official cast fierce 
glances at the traveller. 

‘I have it/ said Fabnzio to himself, ‘he’s going to telfrme he’s sorry 
to have bad news to give me, and that I am under arrest/ All sorts of 
wild ideas came into our hero’s brain, which at that moment was 
not extremely logical. For instance, he thought of escaping by a 
door m the office which had been left open. ‘I’ll take off my* coat, 
I’ll jump into the Po, and no doubt I shall be able to sw r im across it. 
Anything’s better than the Spielbci g ’ 

The police official was staring fixedly at him all the while he was 
calculating the chances of success in this mad enterprise; they pro- 
vided a good contrast in expression. The presence of danger gives 
a touch of genius to the man who reasons; it raises him, so to speak, 
above his own level, m the imaginative man it inspires romantic 
ideas, bold, it is true, but frequently absurd. 

You should have seen the indignant air of.our hero under the 
searching eye of this police official, adorned with his brass gew-gaws. 
‘If I were to kill him/ thought Fabnzio, ‘I should be convicted of 
murder and sentenced to twenty years in the hulks, or to death. That 
is a great deal less terrible than the Spielberg, with a chain of a hun- 
dred and twenty pounds’ weight on each foot and eight ounces of 
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bread for my sole nourishment. And that would last for twenty 
y ears, so I should not get out again until I was forty-four/ In Fab- 
rizio's reasoning he overlooked the fact that, since he had burnt his 
own passport, there was nothing to indicate to the police that he 
was the rebel, Fabrizio del Dongo. 

Our hero, as we have seen, was sufficiently alarmed; he would have 
been a great deal more so could he have read the thoughts that weie 
troubling the police clerk’s mind. This man was a friend of GilettiV 
one may judge of his surprise when he saw his passport m anotlici 
man’s hands. His first impulse was to have that other mm arrested; 
then he reflected that Gdetti might easily have sold his passport to 
this handsome young man who presumably had just committed some 
misdemeanour or other in Parma ‘If I arrest lum/ he said to himself, 
‘Giletti will get into trouble, thc\ will easily discover that he has 
sold his passport On the other hand, whit will my bosses sa\ if it 
is proved that I, Giletti’s fuend, put a visa on his passport when it was 
m someone clsc’s hands?’ The police clctk got up with a yawn and 
said to Fabn/10 ‘Just a minute, sir ’ Then, following thcPusual c pstom 
of the police, he added ‘A difficulty has arisen ’ Fibnzio said to 
himself, ‘What will arise is m\ escape.’ 

And 111 fact, the clerk went out of the office, leaving the door open, 
and the passport was left King on die deal table. ‘I’m in obvious 
danger/ thought Fabruio ‘I will pick up my passport and walk 
slowly back across the bridge I will tell the constable, if he questions 
me, that 1 forgot to have my passport stamped b\ the supc'rmtendcnt 
of police in the last villigc 111 the State of Parma ’ Fabruio had already 
taken die passpoit 111 Ins hand when, to lus inexpressible astonishment, 
lie heard the police clerk w ith the brass jew eller) say ‘ Upon 111 v word, 
I’m all out, the heat is stifling me, I’m going over to the cafe to get 
a small cup of coffee Go into the office when you’ve finished 
your pipe, dierc’s a passport to be stamped The foieigner’s in 
there ’ 

Fabnzio, who was stealing out on tiptoe, found himself face to 
face widi a good-looking \oung man who was saymg to himself m 
a son of sing-song ‘All right, let’s stamp this passport, and I’ll put 
my flourish on it/ 

‘Where do vou wish to go, sir?’ 

‘To Mantua, Venice, and Ferrara ’ 

‘Ferrara it is/ replied the clerk, whistling He took up a die, stamped 
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the visa in blue ink on the passport, and rapidly wrote the words: 
‘Mantua, Venice, and Ferrara/ in the space left blank by the stamp. 
Then he waved his hand several times in the air, signed his name, 
and dipped his pen m the ink to make his flourish, which he executed 
slowly and with infinite pains. Fabrizio followed every movement of 
lus pen. The clerk gazed at his flourish with satisfaction, added five or 
six dots to it, and finally handed the passport bich to Fabrizio, saying 
in a casual tone ‘A pleasant journey to you, sn !’ 

Fabrizio was making off at a pace whose speed he w as endeavouring 
to conceal when lie felt someone clutch his left atm. His hand went 
instinctively to the hilt of lus dagger, and if he had not observed 
that he was surrounded by houses he might perhaps have been guiltv 
of some rash act The man who was touclung lus left arm, seeing that 
he appeared quite startled, said to him by way of apology : ‘But I 
called to yon three times, sir, and you didn’t answer. Have you any- 
thing, sir, to declare to the customs?’ 

‘1 have notlung on me but nn handkerchief; I am going to shoot 
on the estate of one of my relations, quite close by !’ 

He would have been greatly embarrassed had he been asked to 
give the name of this relation What with the great heat and Ins intense 
emotion Fabrizio was almost as wet as it he had fallen into the Po. 
‘I am not wanting m courage when dealing with strolling players, 
but clerks with brass ge w-gaws send me out of my mind. I’ll make a 
humorous sonnet upon tlus theme for the Duchcssa.’ 

The moment lie entered Casalmaggiore Fabrizio turned fc> tlic 
light, along a mean street which leads down to the Po. ‘I am in 
great need,’ he said to himself, ‘of the succour of Bae chus and Ceres/ 
and he entered a shop outside which there hung a grey dishcloth 
attached to a stick, on the cloth was inscribed the word Trattoria . A 
tattered bed sheet supported on two very slender wooden hoops and 
hanging down to within three feet of the ground protected the door 
of the Trattoria from the direct rays of the sun. Inside, a half-undressed 
and very pretty woman received our hero with due respect, which 
gave him the keenest pleasure. He hastened to inform her that he 
was dvmg of hunger. While the woman was preparing the dmner, 
a man about thirty came in. He had given no greeting on entering, 
but suddenly he rose from the bench on which he had flung himself 
dow n with the air of one who w as at home there, and said to Fab- 
rizio • *Ecci Ilctiza, la nvertm / (My humble respect to your Excellency.) 
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Fabrrno was feeling very gay at the moment, and instead of forming 
sinister plans he answered laughing ‘And how the devil do you know 
my Excellency?’ 

‘What, doesn’t your Excellency remember Lodovico, one of her 
Grace the Duchcssa Sanseverma’s coachmen? At Sacca, where we 
used to go every year, I always went down with fever , so 1 asked 
her Grace to give me a pension and I retired from service. Now I am 
rich; instead of die pension of twelve scudi a year which was the 
most 1 had a right to expect, her Grace told me that, to give me 
leisure for writing some btdc tilings m verses, for I am a poet in 
my own homely dialect, she allowed me twentv-four scudi, and his 
Lordship the Conte told me that if I was ever in difficulties I had only 
to come and tell him. I have had the honour of driving Monsignorc 
for a stage, when he went to make his retreat, like a good Christum, 
with the Carthusians at Vcllcia.' 

Fabrizio gazed at the nun and seemed to have a faint recollection 
of him. He had been one of the smartest coithmui in the Sans- 
severina establishment, now that he was rich, as he c illtd it, his entire 
clodung consisted of a coarse, tattered shut and a pair ot canvas 
breeches, dyed black some time ago, which barclv came down to 
his knees. In addition to tins, he had not shaved for a fortnight. As he 
ate his omelette Faorizio earned on a conversation with him, ab- 
solutely as between equals, he thought he could detect that Lodovico 
was their hostess’s lover. He finished his mcil quickly and then said 
underbills breath to Lodovico: ‘I want a word with vou ’ 

‘Your Excellency can talk freely in front of her, she’s a really good 
sort of woman,’ said Lodovico m a tone of affection 

‘Well, then, my friends,’ Fabrizio went on without hesitation, 
‘I am m trouble and need y our help. Hrst of all, my case has nothing 
to do with politics. I ha\c simply killed a man who wanted to murder 
me because I spoke to his mistress.* 

‘Poor young man !’ said the landlady. 

‘Your Excellency can count on me!’ cried the coachman, his eyes 
aflame with die most burning devotion. ‘Where Joes yout Ex- 
cellency wish to go?’ 

‘To Ferraia. I have a passport, but 1 should picfer not to speak 
to the police, who may have received mformatioi of what has 
happened.* 

‘When did you despatch this fellow?’ 
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‘This morning at six o'clock.’ 

‘Your Excellency hasn’t any blood on your clothes, have you?’ 
asked the hostess. 

’I was thinking of that/ put in the coachman, ‘and besides, the 
doth of that coat is too fine. You don’t see many like that in our 
countryside, it would attract people’s attention. I will go and buy 
some clothes from the Jew. Your Excellency is about my size, only 
slimmer/ 

‘For goodness* sake, don’t go on calling me your Excellency; it 
may attract attention/ 

‘Certainly, your Excellency/ answered the coacliman as he left 
the tavern. 

‘Here, here, 1 say !’ cried Fabrizio. ‘And what about the money ! 
Come back, do !’ 

‘What’s that talk about money !’ said the landlady. ‘He has sixty- 
seven scudi which are entirely at your service. I myself/ she added 
lowering her voice, ‘have some forty scudi, which 1 offer you most 
gladly. One doesn’t always have money on one when these accidents 
happen/ 

On account of the heat, Fabrizio had taken off his coat on entering 
die Trattoria . 

‘You have a waistcoat there winch might cause us some bother if 
anyone came m: that fine English cluth would attract attention/ She 
gave our fugitive a cloth waistcoat, dyed black, which belonged to 
her husband. A tall young man came into the tavern by an mnor door; 
he was dressed widi a certain touch of stvle. 

‘Tins is my husband/ said the landlady. ‘Pietro Antonio/ she said 
to her husband, ‘this gentleman is a friend of Lodovico’s. He met 
with an accident this mommg on the other side of the river; he wants 
to get away to Ferrara/ 

‘All right, we’ll get him across/ said the husband very politely. 

* Wc have Carlo-Giuscppe’s boat ’ 

Owing to another weakness of our hero, which we will confess as 
naturally as we have related his fear in the pojice office at the end 
of the bridge, there were tears in his eyes. He was profoundly moved 
bv the perfect devotion which he found among these country 
folk; he also thought of his aunt’s characteristic kindness of heart; 
he would have liked to be able to make these people’s fortunes. 
Lodovico came back again, laden with a bundle. 
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‘Well say goodbye to our friends here, the husband said to him 
with an air of frank good-fellowship. 

‘There’s no question of that,’ replied Lodovico in a tone of great 
alarm. ‘People arc beginning to talk about you; they noticed that 
you hesitated before turning into our vicolo and leaving the high 
street, like a man who was trying to hide.* 

‘Go up quickly to the bedroom/ said the husband. 

This room, a very large and very fine one, had grey canvas instead 
of glass in its two windows; it contained four beds, each six feet wide 
and five feet high. 

‘Quick! Quick now!* said Lodovico. ‘There’s a conceited ass of a 
constable just arrived here who tried to nuke love to the pretty 
woman downstairs; whereupon I told him I could foresee that when 
he goes on his rounds outside the village he may very probably 
find himself stopping a bullet. If the miserable cur hears anyone 
mention your Excellency, he’ll want to do us a bad turn; he’ll try to 
arrest you here to give Theodohnda’s ' trattoria a bad name/ 

‘What’s this !’ Lodovico went on, seeing Fabrizio’s shy;t all stained 
with blood and his wounds tied up with handkerchiefs, ‘so the pono 
defended himself after all? Here’s a hundred times more than you 
need to get yourself arrested. I didn’t buy you a shirt.’ He opened 
the husband’s wardrobe without ceremony and gave one of his 
shirts to Fabrizio, who was soon attired like a well-to-do country- 
man. Lodovico took down a net that was hanging on the wall, placed 
Fabrizio’s clothes m the basket where the fish are put, ran downstairs 
and went quickly out of the house by a door at the back; Fabrizio 
followed him. 

‘Theodohnda/ Lodovico called out as he passed close by the tavern, 
‘hide what’s upstairs, w r e are going to wait among the willows. And 
you, Pietro Antonio, make haste and send us a boat. You will be well 
paid for it/ 

Lodovico led Fabrizio across more than a score of ditches. There 
were very long and very supple planks across the widest of these 
which Lodovico pulled away after passing over them. When they 
arrived at the last runnel lie took away the plank carefully. ‘Now we 
have time to breathe/ he said. ‘That cur of a constable will have more 
than two leagues to go to reach your Excellency .Why. you’re quite 
pale/ he said to Fabrizio. ‘1 haven’t forgotten the little bottle of 
brandy/ 
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‘It comes at the right moment; the wound in my thigh is beginning 
to hurt me; and besides, I was in a fine fright in the police office at 
the end of the bridge/ 

‘I can well believe it/ said Lodovico/With a shirt drenched with 
blood like yours, I can’t even imagine how you ever dared to enter 
such a place. As for wounds, I understand all about them. I’m going 
to put you in a nice cool place where you can sleep for an hour. The 
boat will come to look for us there, if there is any means of getting 
one. If not, when \ou feel a little rested we’ll go on two short leagues, 
and I’ll take you to a mill where I shall hire a boat myself. Your 
Excellency knows far more than I do ; her Grace will be in despair 
when she hears of your misadventure. They will tell her that you 
arc mortally wounded, maybe even that you killed the other man in 
an underhand way. The Marchesa Raversi won’t fail to circulate all the 
evil reports that may grieve her Grace. Your Excellency might write/ 

‘And how should I get the letter delivered?’ 

‘The lads at the mill where we are going earn twelve soldi a day; 
in a day and a half they can be in Parma, so four lire, say, for the 
journey; and two lire for the wear and tear of shoe-leather. If the 
errand were being done for a poor man like myself, that would be 
six lire; since it is m the service of a lord I shall give them twelve/ 

When they had reached the resting-place, in a copse of alders and 
willows, very leafy and very cool, Lodovico went to a house more 
than an hour’s journey away in search of ink and paper. ‘By Jove, 
how comfortable I am here!' exclaimed Fabtizio. ‘Fortune, farewell ! 
I shall never be an Archbishop !’ 

On his return Lodovico found him fast asleep and did not like 
to wake lnm. The boat did not atrive until about sunset. As soon as 
Lodovico saw it appear in the distance he called Fabrizio, who wrote 
a couple of letters. 

‘Your Excellency knows far more than 1 do/ said Lodovico, 
looking worried, ‘and I am very much afraid, whatever you may 
say, of thoroughly displeasing you if I make a certain additional 
remark/ 

‘I am not such a simpleton as you think/ replied Fabrizio, ‘and, 
whatever you may say to me, you will always be in my eyes a faith- 
ful servant of my aunt’s, and a man who has done everything in the 
world to get me out of a very awkward situation/ 

Many more protestations still were required before Lodovico could 
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be prevailed upon to speak, and when at last he had made up his mind, 
he began with a preamble that lasted for fully five minutes. Fabnzio 
grew impatient, then said to himself, ‘Alter all, whose fault is it? 
It is due to our vanity, which this man has ver) clearly observed 
from his scat on the box/ Lodovico’s devotion at last induced him 
to run the risk of speaking plainly. 

‘What would the Marchesa Rnversi not give to the messenger you 
arc going to send to Parma to get hold of these two letters? The) arc 
m \our handwriting, and consequently furnish leg ll evidence 
against you. Your JLxcellenc\ will take me for an inquisitive and 
indiscreet fellow; in the second place, \ou will pet haps feel ashamed 
of setting before her Grace die Duchcssa’s c\cs the wretched scrawl 
of a poor coachman like m)self Rut after all, the thought of ) our 
safety opens my lips, even though vou may think me impertinent. 
Couldn’t )our Jbxccllcncy dictate those two k ttets to me? I hen 1 
am the only person compromised, and that \cry little, 1 can say, if 
need be, that )ou appeared to mt m the middle of a field with in 
mkliorn in one hand and a prtol m die other, and that^ou ordered 
me to write/ 

‘Give mt your hand, mv deal lodovuo/ cned fabnzio, 'and to 
pro\e to a oil that 1 have no desire to keep anything secret from a 
friend like aourself, cop\ these two letters pist as they arc ’ 1 odovico 
full) appreciated this mark of confidence and wa^ deeply moved by 
it, but after writing a few lino, as he saw the boat coming rapidly 
towards them downstream, he .aid to Fabnzio ‘Hie letters will be 
finished sooner it your Lxcclluic) will take the trouble to dictate 
them to me * 

Whtn the letters w ere w ntten, Fabnzio added an A and a B to the 
final line, and, on a little scrap of paper which he afterwards crumple d 
up, he put m French ‘ Croyi ? A it B.\ l he messenger was to hide 
this crumpled bit of paper in his clothing. 

The boat havmg come within hailing distance, Lodovico called 
to the boatmen by names which were not their own They made no 
repl), and put into the b ink a thousand \ lrds faitlicr down, looking 
round them on cvciy side to make >ure they had not been 'ecu by 
some customs officer. 

*1 am at >our orders/ said Lodovico to Fabnzio. ‘Would )ou 
like me to take these lctteis to Parma m) self * Or do } ou wish me to 
accompany }ou to Ferrara?’ 
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‘To come with me to Ferraia is a service winch I hardly dared to 
ask of you. I shall have to land and try to enter the town without 
show mg my passport I m iy tell you that 1 feel the greatest repug- 
nance to travelling under the name ot Gilctti, and I can think of no 
one but yourself who would be able to buy me another passport.’ 

‘Why didn’t you speak of it at Casalmaggiore ! 1 know a spy there 
who would have sold me an excellent passport, and not dear at that, 
for forty or fifty lire ’ 

One of tlic two boatmen, who had been born on the right bank 
of the i*o, and who consequently lud no need of a foreign passport 
to go to Pairiu, undertook to deliver the letters. Lodovico, who 
knew how to handle an oar, guaranteed that lie could get the boat 
along with the help of the othei m in. 

‘On die lower reaches of the Po,’ he said, ‘we shall meet several 
aimed pohcc-boits, and I shill manage to keep out of their way ’ 
leu times and more the) were obliged to hide themselves among 
little islets flush with the w itei, covered with willows Three times 
dies set foot 011 shore 111 older to let the boat dnft past die police 
vessels empty lodovico took advmtage of these long intervals of 
lusme to recite to hibrizio se ver il of Ins little poems. Their sentiments 
wete correct enough but w 1 re so to speak blunted by the expression, 
uid were not worth the tioublc of putting them on paper The 
curious thing wa that this c \-r oaeliman had passions and points ot 
\ 11 w that were vivid uid pictuicsqiu , but he became cold and com- 
mon-place as soon x he began to write. ‘ 1 ius is the opposite of what 
we slc m good society,’ thought Jrabrizio ‘People nowadays know 
how to express everything gracefully , but their hearts have nothing 
to say.’ lie leahzed that the greatest pleasure he could give to this 
faithful scrvmt would be to correct the mistakes 111 spelling m his 
verses 

‘People laugh at me when I lend them my note-book,* said Lodo- 
vico, ‘but if v our txcellmcv would be so kind as to dictate to me 
the spelling of the words, letter by letter, the envious fellows would 
have nothing kft to sav Spelling doesn’t make a genius,’ 

It was not until the third night of Ins journey that Fabrizio was 
able to land m perfect safety maw ood of alder trees, a league below 
Pontclagosturo. All the next day he remained hidden in a field of 
hemp, while Lodovico went on ahead to Ferrara. There he took some 
humble lodgings m the house of a poor Jew, who at once realized 
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that there was money to be earned if one knew how to hold one’s 
tongue. That evening, as the light was beginning to fail, Fabrizio 
entered Ferrara riding upon a pony. He was in great need of this 
assistance, for the heat on the river had affected him; the knife- 
wound in his thigh and the sword-thrust that Giletti had given him 
in the shoulder at the beginning of their fight had both become 
inflamed and had brought on a fever. 



chapter 12 : blight to Bologna 


T he Jew landlord of their lodgings had got hold of a disircet 
surgeon, who, realizing in his turn that there was money in the 
case, informed Lodovico that his conscience obliged him to make his 
own report to the police on the injuries of the young man whom he, 
Lodovico, called his brother. 

‘The law is clear, 1 he added. ‘It is evident that \our brother has 
not hurt himself, as he declares, by falhng off a ladder while he was 
holding an open knife in his hand/ 

Lodovico coldly replied to this worthy surgeon that, if he should 
decide to yield to the promptings of his conscience, he himself would 
have the honour, before leaving Ferrara, of falhng upon him m 
precisclv the same way, with an open knife in his hand. When he 
reported tins incident to Fabnzio, the latter took him severely to 
rask, but there was not a moment to be lost m getting away. Lodo- 
vico told the Jew that he wished to try tile effect of a little airing on 
Ins brother. lie went to fetch a carnage, and our friends left the 
house, never to return. 

The reader is no doubt findmg these accounts of all the measures 
that the absence of a passport renders necessary very tedious. This 
sort of preoccupation docs not exist any longer m France; but in 
Italy, and especially 111 the neighbourhood of the Po, everyone’s 
conversation turns on passports. Once they had left Ferrari without 
hindrance, as though they were merely taking a drive, Lodovico 
sent the carnage back, re-cntcied the town by .mother gate, and 
returned to pick up Fabnzio with a suhola which he had lured to take 
them a dozen leagues. When they came near to Bologna, our friends 
had themselves driven across country to the road which leads into 
that city from Florence. They spent the night m the most wretched 
inn they could find, and the next day, as Fabnzio now felt strong 
enough to walk a little, they entered Bologna as if thcy r were taking 
a stroll. They had burnt (iiletti’s passport. The comedian’s death 
must by now be common knowledge, and there was less danger in 
being arrested as people without passports than as beaicrs of the pass- 
port of a man who had been killed. 

Lodovico knew tw o of three of the servants m great houses in 
Bologna; it was agreed that he should go and get the latest news from 
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them He told them that, while he was on his way from Florence 
and travelling with his young brother, the latter, feeling in need of 
sleep, had let him come on b) himself an hour before sunnsc The> 
were to have joined each other in the village where he, Lodovico, 
would stop to rest during the heat of the day. But, failing ro 
see his brother arrive, he had dcud 'd to retrace his steps He had 
found him injured bv i blow from a stone and several knife-wounds, 
and robbed, into the bargain, bv some men who had picked a quarrel 
with him Ihis brother was a handsome lad, who knew how to 
groom and handle horses, re id md write, and was anxious to hud 
i place with some good Tamils Lodovico reserved for use, if and 
when the need for it should arise, the f ict that when Fabnzio w »s 
oti the ground, the thieves hid made oft, taking with them the little 
bag which held then linen and their passports 

On arriving in BoWm, I ibri/io, feeling cxticmcl> tired and not 
dating to present himself at ail inn without a pis°port, hid gone into 
the huge chinch of Sin Petiomo He found it dehghtlullv cool m 
there, soon lie lelt quite revised ‘Unei itoful wretch ^h it 1 mi/ 
lu said to himself suddenly, ‘I go into i chuieh, simpl} to sit down 
as if 1 were m i cile * He tlucw himself on his knees md th inked 
God fer\entl\ for the evident protection with which he hid been 
surrounded ever since he had had the misfortune to kill Giletti I lie 
dmgir which still mult him sliudcle i wis that of bang recognized m 
the polite office at Cisalm iggiorc How / lie okcel himself, ‘did tint 
clerk, whose eyes were so lull of suspicion, and who icid ms pass- 
port it le ist three timc>, ful to notice that 1 am not five toot ten 
inches tall, that I am not tlnrts -eight ^eais old, and that l am not 
strongl) pitted b> smallpox*'* What thanks I owe to Thee, O nn 
God* And vet 1 hive dclncd until this moment to lav my uttcrh 
unworthv self it lire fee t 1 M\ pride would famhavc believed that it 
was to vatu human prudence that I owed the good fortune of 
escaping die Spielberg, w hieli w as alrc iel\ opening its jaws to sv\ allow 
me up ,f 

T ihrizio span more th ui an hour m dm state of extreme emotion 
in presence of tlie immense loving-kindness of God Lodovico cann 
up to lnm without lus hearing him approach, and stood in front of 
him labri/io, who had buried Ins face m lus hanus, raised his 
head, and his faithful servant could sex die tears streaming down lus 
checks 
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‘Come back in an hour/ Fabrizio said to him rather sharply. 

Lodovico excused tlus tone on the score of piety . Fabnzio lepeated 
several times the Seven Penitential Psalms, which he knew by heart; 
he lingered for some long time over the veises which had a bearmg 
on his situation at the moment. 

Fabnzio asked pardon ol God for mans things, but what is indeed 
remarkable is that it never entered his head to number among his 
sms the plan of becoming Archbishop simply and solely because 
Conn Mosca was Pnme Minister and considered that office and all 
the social distinction it conic rred to be suitable for the Duchessa’s 
nephew. lie had desired it w itliout passion, it is true, but still he had 
thought ol it cxactlv as one might think ol being appointed cither a 
minister or a general It hid never ocuurcd to him to tlunk that his 
conscience might be concerned in this project of the Duchessa’s. 

I his is a icmarkablc fcJtiiTe ol the religion winch lie owed lo the 
teaching ol the Jesuits ol Milan. That ichgton Jtprtn s men of the 
courage ro ujlut on unusual matters, and particularly forbids self- 
examination, as the most heinous ol mus ... it is a step towards 
Protestantism, lo know ol what sins one is guilty, one must question 
one’s pi icst, or read the list ol sins as it is to be found printed in the 
books entitled, Pteparation for the Saeramuit of Penitence Fabnzio 
knew by he ait tlm list of sms, rcndi icd into the Latin tongue, which 
lie had learnt at the LcelcMastieal Academv of Naples. 

Thus, on netting tins list and coming to die article, Murifa, he 
hid roundlv accused himsclt before God of having killed a nun, but 
111 defending his own hie He had passed rapidlv , and without paying 
them the slightest attention, over the various clauses relating to the 
sin ot Simony (the procuring of ecclesi istical offices with money). 

II in) one had suggest! d that he should pav a bundled louis to become 
Chief Vic tr-Geneial to the Aiehbishop of Parma, he would have 
rejected such an idea with horror. But although he was not wanting 
m intelligence and above all m the power to reason, it did not once 
come mto his head diat the cmplos ment of Conte Mosta’s influence 
on his behalf was a form of Simony. Herein lies the crowning 
achievement of a Jesuitical education , the formation of a habit of 
paying no attention to those things winch are clearer than daylight. 
A Frenchman, brought up among the characteristic self-interest and 
irony of Pan* might, without bung delibcTately unfair, have accused 
Fabnzio of hypocrisy at the very moment when our hero was opening 
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his heart to God with the utmost sincerity and the very deepest 
emotion. 

Fabnzio did not leave the church until he had prepared the con- 
fession which he proposed to make the very next day. He found 
Lodovico sitting on the steps of the huge stone peristyle which rises 
above the great square in front of *hc facade of San Petronio. Just 
as after a great storm the air is purer, so Fabrmo’s soul was serene and 
happy, and, so to speak, refreshed. 

‘I feel extremely well, 1 hardly feel my wounds just now/ he said 
as he came up to Lodovico. ‘But first of all I must beg vour forgive- 
ness, I answered you crossly when you came to speak to me m 
the church; I was examining my conscience. Well now, how is our 
business progressing?* 

‘It’s going very well indeed. I have taken lodgings - to tell the 
truth not very worthy of your Lxcellcncy - with the wife of one of 
my friends, who is very prettv, and, what’s more, on the best ot 
terms with one of the chief police agents. Tomorrow 1 shill go and 
declare how our passports came to be stolen This defla ration w r ill 
be taken in good part, but I shall pay the postage of the letter which 
the police will write to Casalmaggiore to find out whether thcic 
exists m that commune a certain Lodovico San Miclieh, who has a 
brother named Fabnzio m seivue with Her Grace the Duchessa 
Sanstverma in Parma. All is settled, stamo a cavallo * (A provcibial 
expression in Itah meaning: ‘We are saved’.) 

Fabiizio had suddenly assumed a very sci ious air. lie begged 
Lodovico to wait for him a moment, went back into the church 
almost at a run, and was hardly inside before he Hung himself down 
on his knees, and humbh kissed the stone slibs of the pavement. 
‘It is a miracle, Lend/ he cried, with tears m his eyes. ‘When Thou 
didst sec my soul disposed to return to the path ot duty, Thou didst 
save me. Almighty God! It is possible that one day I may be killed 
in some quarrel; m the hour of my death remember the state m 
which my soul is at this moment ’ It w r as in an ecstasy of keenest joy 
that Fabri/xo recited afresh the Seven Penitential Psalms. Before 
leaving the church he went up to an old woman who was stated 
m front of a large statue of the Madonna and beside an iron triangle 
set upright on a stand of the s«mc metal. The sides of this triangle 
bristled with a great number of spikes mtended to suppoit the little 
candles which piety of the faithful keeps burning before the famous 
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Madonna of Cimabue. Seven candles only were alight when Fabrizio 
approached; he registered this fact in his memory with the intention 
of reflecting on it more at his leisure. 

‘What do the candles cost?’ he asked the woman. 

‘Two baiocchi each/ 

As a matter of fact they were hardly thicker than a quill pen and 
were not a foot m length. 

‘How many more candles can still go on your triangle?’ 

‘Sixty-three, since there are seven alight/ 

‘Ah !’ said Fabrizio to himself, ‘sixty-three and seven make seventy; 
that is another thing to note/ He paid for the candles, placed the first 
seven m position himself, and lit them ; then he knelt down to make 
his oblation, and said to the old woman as he rose: ‘It is for grace 
t (curd , / 

‘I am dying of hunger/ said Fabrizio to Lodovico as he rejoined 
him. 

‘Don’t let’s go to a tavern, let's go to our lodgings/ said his ser- 
vant, ‘die mistress of the house will go out and buy you what you 
want for a meal. She will rob you of a score of soldi, and will feel 
all the more kindly disposed towards her new lodger/ 

‘All this means simply that I shall have to go on dying of hunger 
for a good hour longer/ said Fabrmo, laughing as light-heartedly 
as a child, and he went into a tavern dose to San Petroruo. To his 
extreme surprise, he saw, at a table near the one at which he had 
taken his scat, Peppe, Ins aunt’s firsr footman, the same who had 
once come to meet him at Geneva. Fabrizio made a sign to him to 
siy nothing, then after making a hasty meal, he got up, with a smile 
of hippmess flickering on his lips. Peppe followed him, and, for the 
durd tune, our hero entered San Petromo. Out of discretion, Lodo- 
vico remained outside, strolling up and down the square. 

‘Oh, good heavens, Monsignore! How are your wounds? Her 
Grate the Duchessa is terribly upset. For a whole day she diought 
you were left for dead on some island in the Po. I will go and send 
a messenger off to her this very instant I have been looking for you 
for the past six days. I spent three at Ferrara, going round all the 
inns/ 

‘Have you a passport for tne* 5 ’ 

‘I have three different ones. One with all your Excellency’s names 
and titles; the second with your name only, and the third under an 
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assumed name, Giuseppe Bossi. Each passport serves a double pur- 
pose, according to whether your Excellency chooses to have come 
from Florence or from Modena. You have only to go for a stroll 
outside the town. His Lordship the Conte would be glad it )ou 
would lodge at the Albcrgo del Pellegrino, the landlord of which 
is a friend of his ’ 

Fabnzio, as it he wcie taking a ca.ual look round, went up the 
right aisle of the church to the place where his candles wcie burning 
He fixed his c\cs on the Madonna ot Cimabue, then said to Pcppe 
as he kndt down* ‘I must just give thinks for a moment’ Pcppe 
followed his example When they left the church, Pcppe noticed th it 
Fabnzio gave a twenty -franc piece to tli' first beggai who asked 
hun for alms This beggar uttered cues ot gratitude which attrured 
round the charitable donor the swarms ot poor pcopli of c\cry sort 
who generally adorn the Puz/a San Pctronio. All of them were 
anxious to have a share in the mpolcon 1 lie women, d< spunne ot 
making their way through the crowd that surrounded lum, pounced 
on Fabimo, shouting to linn to inform them whither ]f, w is not i 
fact that he had given his napoleon to be divided among all t red’s 
poor Peppc , brandishing lin gold-headed canc, ordered them to 
leave his Txccllencs alone 

*Oh, your Txallcne\*’ ill these women stirteel to ci\, n still 
more strident tones, ‘give modiei gold napoleon foi us po ^ 
women*’ Fabimo mcreased Ins pice, the women followed him 
scremupg and a number of male berpgirs, i mining m from c\cr\ 
street, created, is it were, a sort of minor riot The whole oi this 
horribly filthy and lively crowd kept cn mg out ‘Your FxcelLncv ’’ 
Fabnzio had a great de al ot dithcults in uddmg himselt of this unruk 
mob The uproar brought his imagination down to earth T\e onl\ 
got what I deserve,’ he thought, ‘lor rubbing shoulders with the 
rabble.’ 

Two women followed him as far as the Porta Saragozza by which 
he left the' town, Peppe stopped them by threatening than scrioush 
wnth his earn* and flmgrng them some small coins Fabnzio climb*, d 
die charming hill of San Michele m Bosto, walked round part ot tlu 
town outside the walls, and took a path, which five hundred paces 
farther on brought linn out on to the main road from Florence, then 
he re-entered Bologna and solemnly presented to the police clerk a 
passport in which his description was minutely rccoided. This 
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passport gave him the name of Giuseppe Bossi, student in theology. 
Fabnzio noticed a little spot of red ink, dropped, as if by accident, 
at the foot of the page, in the right-hand corner. Two hours later 
he had a spy on his heels, on account of the title of ‘Ext ellency’ 
which Jus companion had given him in front of the beggars of San 
Petromo, although his passport bore none of the atlcs which give 
a mm the right to have lumsell addressed as ‘Excellency’ bv his 
servants. 

I abn'io saw the spy, and thought it a very good joke He was no 
longer concerned cither with passports or the police, and was as 
amused as a child bv even tiling lound about lnm. Peppe, who had 
orders to stiv beside him, seeing that he was very well pleased with 
Lodovico, thought it better to go back in person to cany such good 
news to the Duchcssa. Pabrizio wrote a couple of very long letters 
to th( persons who were deal to him, then it occurred to him to 
write a third to the venerable' Archbishop Landriam. This letter, 
which contained a vtrv exact account of his fight with Giletti, 
produced a marvellous effee 1. 1 lie good Archbishop, quite overcome 
with emotion, did not fail to go and read the letter to the Prince, 
who was very willing to listen to it, being rather cunous to see how 
tins voung Monsignorc w( nt to work to excuse so shocking a murder. 
Ihanks to the many friends of the Marche sa Uaveisi, the Prmce, as 
wdl as tlx whole city of Parma, believed that Tabrizio had obtained 
the help of twent) o r thirty peisants to duighter a tlncd-rate actor 
who had had the insolence to quirrc 1 with him over little Marietta. In 
despotic courts, the first skilful intriguer manages to arrange the 
truth , just as fashion m mages to do m P n is. 

‘But, devil take it 1 ’ exclaimed the Prince to the Aichlushop, ‘one 
gets things of that sort done bv somebody else, to do them oneself 
is not good form. And beside s, one doesn’t kill a mere player like 
Giletti, one buys him/ 

Fabrizio had not the slightest suspicion or what was going on m 
Parma. As a matter of fact, the question there was whether the death 
of this comedian, who in his lifetime had earned a monthly salary 
of thirty-two lire, would not bring about the fall of the l T ltra Minis- 
try, and of its leader, Conte Mosca. 

On learning of the death of Giletti, the Pimee, annoyed by the 
independent airs which the Duchessa was giving herself, had ordered 
his Lord Chief Justice, lUssi, to treat the whole ease as though the 
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person concerned were a Liberal. Fabrizio, for his part, believed diat 
a man of Ins rank was above the law , he did not take into account 
the fact that, m countries where bcaiers of great names are never 
punished, intrigue can do anything, even against such persons. He 
often spoke to Lodovico of his perfect innocence, which would very 
soon be proclaimed; Ins great argument was that he was not guilty. 
Whereupon Lodovico said to him one da) : ‘I cannot imagine why 
your Excellency, who has so much intelligence and so much educa- 
tion, takes the trouble to sa) that sort of dung to me, who am his 
devoted servant Your Excellency takes too man) precautions. That 
is the kind of thing one sa)s m public, or before a court of justice/ 
‘This man believes me to be a murderer, and loves me none the less 
for it/ thought Fabrizio quite downcast. 

Three diys after Peppt’s departure, he was greatlv astonished to 
receive an enormous letter, tied up with silken braid as in the da\s 
of Louis XIV, and addressed to ‘i/is Most Ri u raid P* a Henry Mon- 
signore Tabrizw dt 1 Dongo , I irst Vicar-Cetu ral <>/ the Set of Parma , 
Cation, eh’ 

‘But am I still all tint**’ he slid to himself laughing. Archbishop 
Landriaiu’s letter was a nnstcrpiece of logic md lucidit). It covered 
no less thm nineteen large pagts, and gave an extremely good 
account of all that had happened m Pat nu in conni xton w ith Cilotti’s 
death. 

A French army commanded by Mars] a] Sty, and mankind upon the 
town, would not have product d a on ate r effiCt [wrote the good Arch- 
bishop]. With tin c \a pm u of tin Diuhessa and wystlj, my Jt arly beloved 
son, everyone believes that yeti killed the actot Gihtti wantonly . Had sueh 
a misfortune befallen you , it is one of those things that ont huslus up with 
two thousand lire or so, and $t\ months 9 abser r c abroad. The Marches 
Raversi, however , is bent on ourthrowtnq Conh Mosca with the he'lp of 
this incident . It is by no means the urrible sit: of murder for whnhthe public 
blames you, it is simply and solely for your clumsiness, or rathet your 
insolence it not condi s cctidmq to have te course to a bulo [a sort of inferior 
bully]. I am conveying to you w plain terms the talk I hear all around me, 
for since this t ver deplorable misadventure, I have gone every day to three of 
the most important houses in the city , so as to have an opportunity of vin- 
dicating you. And never have 1 jelt that I was making a more righteous 
use oj what little eloquence Heaven has daytud to bestow on me. 
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The scales fell from Fabrizio’s eyes. The Duchcssa’s many letters, 
brimming over with transports of affection, never condescended to 
tell him anytliing. The Ducliessa swore to him that she would leave 
Parma for ever, if he did not soon return there in triumph. 

The Conte [she wrote to him in the letter that accompanied the 
Archbishop’s] will do everything that is humanly possible on your behalf. 
As for mysdf you have changed my nature with this fine escapade of yours; 
I am now as qreat a skinflint as the banker Tombone . I have dismissed all 
my worhnen , I have done more - 1 have dictated the inventory of my for~ 
tune to the Conte , and 1 find it is far less considerable than I thought. After 
the death cj the txcelhnt Conte Pietraneia - whose death , hy the way , 
you would have done far bitter t k avenge , instead of exposing your life to 
a creature of Giletti’s sort - I was lift with an income of twelve hundred 
lire and five thousand lire of debt s. I remember , anion £ other things , that I 
had two and a hall dozen pairs of white satin slippers, and only a single 
pan of shoes to wear in the street . 1 have almost made up in my mind to 
taki the three hundred thousand lire which the Duca left me, the whole of 
whuh I intended to use in erecting a magnificent tomb for him. For the rest ; 
it is the Manhesa Rairrsi who is your principal enemy, that is to say 
mine. If you feel bored all by yourself in Bologna, you have only to say 
the word, 1 will conic and join yon. Here are four more bills of exchange 
[and so on]. 

The Ducliessa did not say a word to Fabnzio of die opinion that 
people m Parma had of his affait . She was anxiou . above all # things 
to console him, and in an) case the death of a ridiculous creature like 
Giletti did not set m ro her the sort of thing for winch a del Dongo 
could be senousl) blamed. ‘How many Gilettis have our ancestors 
not sent into the next world/ she s ud to the Conte, ‘without anyone 
ever taking it into his head to reproach them for it?’ 

Fabnzio, filled with amazement, and getting for the first time a 
glimpse of the true state of tilings, applied lnmsclf to studying the 
Archbishop’s letter. Unfortunately the Archbishop himself believed 
him to be better informed than he actually was. Fabrizio gathered that 
what < ontributed most of all to the Marchcsa Ravcrsi’s triumph was 
the fact that it was impossible to find any eye-witnesses of this fatal 
combat. The manservant who had been the first to bring news of it 
to Parma had been inside the village inn at Sanguigna when the fight 
occurred; little Marietta and the old woman who acted as hci mother 
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had vanished, and the Marchcsa had bought over the vetturino who 
drove the carriage and who now had made a deposition of an 
abominable kind. 

Although the proceedings are enveloped in the most profound mystery 
[wrote the good Archbishop in his Ciceronian style] and under the 
direction of the Lord Chief Justice , Rassl of whom Christian charity alone 
restrains me from speaking evil , but who has made his fortune by ruthlessly 
pursuing his wretched prisoners as the greyhound pursues the hate; although 
this man Rassi , 1 say, whose turpitude and venality your imagination could not 
possibly exaggerate , has beat appointed to take charge of the case hy an 
angry Prince , I have been able to read the three depositions made hy the 
vetturino. By a riqnal piece of good fortune the wretch lontradicts himself 
And I will add , since I am addressing my I T icar-Gi ueral , the man who, 
after myself, is to have the charge of tins Dioicsr, that 1 have sent for tht 
priest of the parish in which this lost shttp resides . J will tell you , my dearly 
beloved son, but under the seal of the confcsriottal that this priest already 
knows, through the wife of the vetturino, the actual uumber^oj scttdi that 
her husband has received from the Mart he sa Ravcrsi. I will not venture to 
say that the Marchcsa insisted on his slandering you, but that is probable . 
The smdi wetc transmitted to him by a miserable priest who performs 
f nations of a hardly exalted order in the Marchers housthold, and whom 
I have bun obliged, for a second time, to prohibit from saying Mass . 

1 will not weary you with an auount of various other steps you might 
have expected me to take, and which, indeed, are a part of my duties . A 
cation, a colleague of yours at the Cathedral, who by the' way is a little too 
ready at turns to remember the influence he' derives font his Jam ily fortune , 
to which, by divine sanction , he is now the soh heir , ventured to say in the 
house of Conte Zurla, the Munster of the Interior , that he regarded this 
paltry matter (he alluded to the killing of the unfortunate Giletti) as proved 
against you . I summoned him to appear before we, and there, in the presence 
oj my three other Vicars-Gencral, of my Chaplain, and cj two priests who 
happened to be in my waiting-room, I ret[ucs1cd him to communicate to us, 
his brother-clerics, the details of the complete convution which he professed 
to have acquired of the guilt of one of his colleagues at the Cathedral Tht 
poor metch could only stammer out a jew hardly conclusive reasons . Every 
voice was raised against him , and although I did not think it necessary to add 
more than a very few words , he burst into tears and made us the witnesses 
of a confession of his complete error . Whereupon I promised him , in my own 
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name and in the name of all the persons who had been present at this con - 
ferente , to keep the matter secret , on condition , however, that he would use 
the utmost zeal in correcting the false impressions that might have been 
treated by remarks he had been making during the previous fortnight. 

I shall not repeat to you, my dear son , what yon must for a long time past 
hare known , namely that of the thirty-four labourers employed on the 
excavations undertaken by Conte Most a and whom the Marthcsa Raversi 
alleges to have been paid by you to assist you iti a crime , thitty-two were at 
the bottom of their trench , wholly taken up with their work , when you 
seized hold of the hunting-knife and used if to defend your life against the 
man who attacked you unawares . Two of their number , who were outside 
the trench , shouted to the others: 4 Afonsignore is being murdered! 9 This cry 
alone is a striking vindication of your innocence. Well now , the Lord Chief 
Justice , Rossi, maintain s that these two men have disappeared; on the other 
hand, they have found eight of the wen who were at the bottom of the 
tutnh . At their fit st interrogation six declared that they heard the cry: * Moil- 
signore ts being murdtmV 9 1 know , through indirect ihanneh, that at their 
fifth examination, which took place yesterday evening, five of them declared 
that they could not remember exaitly whether they had heard the cry them- 
selves or whether it had been reported to them by one oj their companions. 
Orders have been issued for me to be informed of the place oj residence of 
these navvies, and their parish priests will make them understand that they 
will ituur eternal damnation if for the sake of earning a few scudi, they let 
themselves be persuaded to distort the truth. 

The good Archbishop wont into endless details, as may be judged 
from those wc have just reported. Then he added, using the Latin 
tongue : 

This affair is nothing less than an attempt to bring about a change of 
government. If you are sentenced, it can be only to the galleys or to death , 
in which case l shall intervene by declaring from my anhiepiscopat throne 
that 1 know you ate innocent; that you simply defended your life 
against a ruffian; and that finally I have forbidden you to return to Parma 
so long as your enemies triumph there . I even propose to stigmatize the Lord 
Chief Justice as he deserves; the hatred felt for that man is as common as 
esteem for his character is rare . But after all, on the cvc of the day on which 
this administrator of justice is to pronounce so unjust a sentence, the Duchessa 
Sanscverina will leave the city, and possibly even the State of Parma. In 
that event, no one has any doubt that the Conte will hand in his resignation* 
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Then, very probably, General Fabio Conti will come into office, and the 
Marchcsa Raversi will be triumphant. 

The great disadvantage about your affair is that no skilled person has been 
appointed to take charge of the procedure necessary to bring your innocence 
to light and to foil the attempts being wade to suborn witnesses. The Conte 
believes he is playing this part; but he is too great a gentleman to stoop to 
certain details; besides, in his capacity as Minister of Police , he was obliged 
to issue , in the first instance , the severest orders against you. Lastly - dare I 
say it - our Sovereign Lord believes yon to be guilty, or at least pretends to 
have such a belief, and has introduced a certain bitterness into this affair . 

The words corresponding to ‘our Sovereign Lord* and ‘pretends 
to have such a belief' were in Greek, and Fabrizio felt infinitely ob- 
liged to the Archbishop for having dared to write them. He cut this 
line out of the letter with a pen-knife and destroyed it on the spot. 

Fabrizio broke off a score of times while reading this letter. He 
was stirred by feelings of the keenest gratitude, and replied at once 
in a letter of eight pages. Often he was obliged to raise his head so 
that his tears should not fall upon the paper. The next day, just as he 
was about to seal this letter, he thought it seemed too worldly in tone. 
‘I shall write m Latin,* he said to himself, ‘that will make it appear 
more seemly to the worthy Archbiship/ But while seeking to con- 
struct fine Latin phrases of great length, carefully modelled on Cicero, 
he remembered that one day the Archbishop, in speaking to him of 
Napolecn, had made a point of calling him ‘Buonaparte*. Immediately 
all the emotion that on the previous day had moved him to tears 
completely vanished. ‘O King of Italy !* he cried, ‘that loyalty wliicli 
so many swore to you in your lifetime, 1 shall preserve for you after 
your death. The Archbishop is no doubt fond of me, but that is 
because 1 am a del Dongo and he a commoner's son/ So that his 
fine letter in Italian should not be wasted, Fabrizio made a few neces- 
sary alterations to it, and addressed it to Conte Mosca. 

That same day Fabrizio came across little Marietta in the street, 
She blushed for joy and made a sign to him to follow her without 
speaking. She went quickly towards a deserted archway; there, she 
pulled forward the black lacc kerchief, which according to local 
custom covered her head, so that she could not be recognized; then 
turning sharply round she said to Fabrizio: ‘How is it that you are 
walking so freely about in the street?’ Fabrizio told her liis story. 
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‘Good gracious! You’ve been to Ferrara! And there was I looking 
for you everywhere in that town! You must know that I quarrelled 
with the old woman because she wanted to take me to Venice, where 
I knew quite well that you would never go, because you arc on the 
Austrian black list. I sold my gold necklace to get to Bologna. I had a 
presentiment that 1 should have the happiness of meeting you here. 
The old w Oman arrived two days after me, so I won’t advise you to 
conic and see 11s, she would make more of those lion id demands for 
money winch make 111c feel so ashamed. We’ve hved very comfort- 
abl) since that fatal day you know of, and we haven’t spent a quarter 
ot what you gave us. 1 would lather not come and sec you at the 
Albergo del PJlegimo; that would make people talk. Try tofmda 
little room in an unfrequented stteet, md at the Are Maria [nightfall] 
1 sh ill be here, undt r tins same aichwa' .* Having said this, she slipped 
quukK d\v<A. 



chapter J3 : Fausta 


T he unexpected appearance of this charming young person drove 
every serious thought from his mind. Fabrizio now settled down 
to live in Bologna with a feeling oi deepest )oy and security. This 
artless predisposition to take delight in ever \ thing that came to fill 
his life crept into the letters which he wiotc to the Duthessa, and to 
such an extent that she began to feel anno; ed. Fabrizio hardly noticed 
this; he wrote, however, in abbieviattd form on the glass of his 
watch. “When I write to the D. never say • IVlun 1 was apt elate, what 
I was in the Church, that annoys her / He had bought a pnr of penile s 
with which he was greatly pleased, he used to harness them to a 
hired barouche whenever little Marietta w ished to pay a visit to one 
of diosc enchanting spots m die ncighbouihood oi Bologna, nearly 
every (veiling he drove her to the Casiata Jil Raw. On their way 
back, he would call on the kindlv Crcscuitmi, who regarded himself 
to some extent as Manetta’s fatlicT. 

‘Upon my word/ said Fabrizio to lumself, 'if this is the rafe- 
hauntei's life that seemed to me so ridiculous ior a man oi any worth, 
I did wrong to spurn it/ He oscrlookcd the fact that he never went 
near a caf<5 except to re id the C or<timtnvwel and that, since he was 
quite unknown to am one in fashionable clicks m Bologna, the 
gratification of vanitv had nothing to do with Ins picsent state of 
happiness. When he was not with little Maria ta, lie was to be sun 
at the Observatory, where he was taking a course m astronomy. 
The Professor thcic had taken a great f uic\ to him, and Fabrino used 
to lend lum his horses on Sundays, to cut a iigiire with his wile on 
the Corto della Monta^voli. 

He had a hoi ror of making am one unhappy , however little worthy 
of esteem that person might be. Marietta was absolutely set against 
his scung the old woman, but one daw when the fonner was m 
chinch, he went up to visit the tnammacna , who reddened with anger 
when she saw him enter the room. ‘ 1 his is a ease where one plays the 
del Dongo/ said Fabrizio to linn self. 

‘How much docs Marietta earn in a month when she lias an engage- 
ment?’ he cried, with the air of a self-respecting y oung Parisian taking 
his seat in the drcss-cirele at the Italian Opera. 

‘Fifty scudi !’ 
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‘You are lying, as usual. Icll me the truth oi, by God, you’ll not 
get a single ccntcsimo. 

‘Well then, she was earning twenty-two scudi in our company in 
Parma, when \ye had the bad luck to meet you. I myself was getting 
twelve scudi, and we used to give Giletti, our protector, a third of 
what each of us earned. Out of that, almost every month, Giletti 
would make Marietta a present; this present might be worth a 
couple of scudi/ 

‘You’ie lying again; you \ ourself got no more than foui soldi. 
But if you arc good to Manetta I will engage you as if I were an i/w- 
pnwo. Lverv month you shall have twelve scudi tor yourself and 
twenty-two for hei , hut if I see her with ltd eyes, you’ll get nothing/ 

‘You give vouisclf ans, but let me tell you, your fine generosttv 
will be the rum of us/ replied the old woman m a lunous tone. ‘We 
aie losing out avruwunto [our connexion] When we have the enor- 
mous misfortune to be deprived of your hxceUcncy’s protection, we 
shall no longer be known to any of the companies, and they will all 
lx full up. We shall not fmd ui\ engagement, and, thanks to you, we 
shall starve to death * 

‘Cm to the devil/ said habri/io as he was leaving the room. 

‘1 shall not go to the devil, you impious wretch! but merely to the 
police station, whtie the\ 11 le mi from me that y ou are a Monsignore 
who has flung lus cassock on the sctap-hcap, and that you arc no 
more Giuseppe Bossi dun 1 am 9 Fabruio had alrc idy gone a little 
wav down the stairs. He came back again. u 

‘In the first phec, the police know better than you what my teal 
name may be But li \ou take it into your head to denounce me, if 
\ou do anydung so infamous/ he s«*id to her very gravely, ‘Lodovito 
wull have a word to say to you, and it won’t be six stabs with a 
knife that your old carcase will get, but two dozen, and you will be 
six months m a hospital, and without snuff/ 

The old woman turned pale, snatched at Fabrizio’s hand and mod 
to kiss it. ‘I accept widi gratitude the life you propose for Marietta 
and me. You look so soft-hearted that I took you for a simpleton, 
and, bear in mind, others besides m\ self might make the same mistake 
I would advise you to make a habit of adopting a more lordly air/ 
Then she added with the most admirable impudence, ‘You will lefleci 
upon this good advice and, since winter is not far off, you will make 
both Marietta and me a piescnt to two good coats of that fine 
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English stuff which they sell at that big draper’s shop on the Piazza San 
Petromo/ 

The love affair with pretty Marietta offered Fabrizio all the charms 
of the most delightful friendship, and this made him think of the 
happiness of the same order which he might have found in the 
Duchessa’s company. 

‘But isn’t it a very comical thing/ he asked himself at times, ‘that 
I am not susceptible to that exclusive and passionate preoccupation 
which men call love? Among the liaisons chance supplied me with 
m Novara or in Naples, havrt I ever met a woman whose company, 
even m the first few da) s of intimacy, I preferred to a ride on a fine 
horse that 1 did not know? Can it be/ he went on, ‘that what men 
call love is just another illusion? I certainly feel myself m love, just 
as I feel 1 have a good appetite at six o’clock m the evening. Can it 
possibly be that out of this somewhat uncouth propensity these 
barshave created the love of Othello, rhelove of Tancrtd? Or should 
I rather believe that I am fashioned m a different way fiom othtr 
men? That my soul should be lacking m one passiofi? And whv 
should that be? It would be a singular stroke of late 

In Naples, and cspcciall) towards the close of his stay, Fabrizio had 
met certain women who, proud of their rank, their beauty, and the 
position held m society b\ the admirers whom they had sacrificed to 
him, had tried to bend him to their will. On perceiving their intui- 
tion, Fabrizio bad broken with them in the most abrupt and most 
scandalous fashion. ‘Well now/ he s.ud to himself, ‘if I ever allow 
mvself to be earned away by the pleasure, no doubt a keen one, of 
being on friendly terms with that charming woman known as the 
Duchessa Sansevcnna, I shall be exactly like that ass of a Frenchman 
who one da\ killed the goose that laid the goldc'n eggs. It is to the 
Duchessa that I owe the sole happiness I have ever derived from sent- 
iments of tender affection. My friendship for hei is my life, and, 
besides, without her, what am f ? A poor exile reduced to living from 
hand to mouth in a tumble-down country-house on the outskirts of 
Novara. 1 re member how during the heavy autumn tains I used to be 
obliged, for fcir of accidents, to fix up an umbrella over the tester 
of my bed at night. I rode the agent’s horses, which he was good 
enough to allow out of respect for my blue blood (fo. my powerful 
influence, that is), but he was beginning to find my stiy there a 
trifle long. My father had made me an allowance of twelve hundred 
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lire, and thought himself damned for supporting a Jacobin. My poor 
mother and my sisters let themselves go without new clothes to 
enable me to make a few little presents to my mistresses. This generous 
behaviour wrung my heart. And besides, people were beginning to 
suspect my poverty, and the young noblemen of the district were 
on the point of pitying me. Sooner or later some coxcomb would 
have shown his contempt for a poor Jacobin whose plans had come 
to grief, for in those people’s eyes I was nothing more. I should have 
given or received some effective sword-thrust which would have 
brought me to the fortress of Fcnestrclle, or possibly I should have 
had to take refuge again in Switzerland, still on my allowance of 
twelve hundred lire. 1 have the good fortune to be indebted to the 
Duchcssa for the absence of all these evils; furthermore, it is she 
who feels for inc those transports of affection that I ought to be feeling 
for her. 

‘instead of that ridiculous, mean existence which would have 
turned me into a sorry, witless sort of creature, for the past four 
years I have been living in a big city, and have an excellent carriage, 
which things have kept me free from envy and all such low pro- 
vincial sentiments. This too indulgent aunt is always scolding me 
because I don’t draw enough money from the banker. Do I wish to 
wreck so admirable a situation for good and all? Do I wish to lose 
the one friend I have in the world? I have only to tell a lie, I have 
only to say to this charming woman, who is possibly without her 
like m the world, and for whom 1 feel the most passionate friend- 
ship: *7 love you \ I who do not know what it is to love with my whole 
heart and soul. She would spend the whole day reproaching me for 
the absence of those transports to which I am a stranger. Now 
Marietta, on the other hand, who cannot read my heart and who takes 
a caress for a transport of the soul, tliinks me madly in love with her, 
and regards herself as the most fortunate of women. 

‘As a matter of fact, die only time I ever experienced in some slight 
degree that tender obsession which, I believe, is Jcnown as love , was 
for that girl Anikcn, in the inn at Zonders, near the Belgian frontier/ 

It is widi regret that wc arc about to record at this point one of 
Fabrizio’s worst actions. In the midst of this tranquil life, a sorry 
impulse of excited vanity took possession of this heart which was 
refractory to love and led him to extremes. In Bologna at the same 
time as himself there happened to be the celebrated Fausta F — , 
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unquestionably one of the finest singers of the day, and perhaps the 
most capricious woman ever seen. The excellent poet Buratti, of 
Venice, had composed the famous satirical sonnet about her, which 
at that tune was to be heard on the bps alike of princes and of the 
meanest street Arabs. 

To wish and not to wish fit runs], to adore and on one and the same day 
to detest, to find satisfaction only in uuonstancy , to scorn everything the 
world worships, while the ivhok world worships her , Fausta has thin 
dejects and man) won. Tlnrcjon mi a look upon this serpmt If rash 
man , you look upon lur, you forget her caprucs If yon hart th happiness 
to hear her votci , you forget yoursi lf t and lore , in a motmnt , makes )J you 
what Circe in fat-ojj days once made of Ulysses 9 companions 

For the moment this miracle of beauty had come under tlu spell 
of the enormous whiskers and haughi\ insoleiue of tlu y ouiu: c.onn 
M — to such an extent as not to be. lesoltcd b\ Ins fnvhtful jc douse 
Fabrmo saw this Conte in the stieets of Bolotin i and \\a> shocked 
by the air of supenoiitv with which he took posse nmo# of the pave- 
ment and dunned to p trade 1m charms m the public c\ c ] Ins v oung 
man was extremeh nth and imagined himself free to take am 
liberties, and as Ins prtpotuict had bi ought threats of punishment on 
Ins head, he haidl> ever appeared in public save with an escort of 
nine or ten huh (a soit of cut-throat) clad in Ins livers, whom he had 
brought from his estates m the region of Busui Fabn/io had oiue 
or twiu exchanged glames with tins tt ruble Conte when clnnu 
led him to hear 1 aust i sing He wms astomsln d b\ the angelu sweet- 
ness of her voice, he had never imagined anv tiling like it He was 
mdebted to it tor sensations of supreme delight, which made a 
pleasing contrast to the placidity of Ins life at that time Could tins at 
last be love 7 lie wondered Lxceedtngk cunous ro experience such a 
feeling, and amused moreover by the thought of braving tlu* Conte 
M — , whose bearing was more tetrifying than that of an\ drum- 
major, out heio indulged in the childish folly of pissing a great deal 
too olten in front of the Palazzo Tanan, winch Conte M — had taken 
for F msta 

Otic day, as night was beginning to fall, Fabrizio, while trying to 
catch Faust i’s cy c, wms greeted bv very loud roars of Lughtei issuing 
from the Conte’s bull , who were standing lound the door of the 
Palazzo Tanan. He ran home, snatched up some useful weapons and 
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passed once again in front of the house. Fausta, hiding behind her 
shutters, was awaiting his return and accounted it to his credit. M— , 
who was jealous of everyone on this earth, became especially jealous 
of Signor Giuseppe Bossi, and gave vent to all sorts of ridiculous 
utterances. Whereupon every morning our hero had a letter delivered 
to him containing nothing save these words: ‘Signor Giuseppe Bossi 
destroys noxious insects and is staying at die Pellegrino, Via Larga 79.’ 

Conte M — , accustomed to die respect which his enormous for- 
tune, Ins blue blood, and the valour of his thirty menscivants assured 
him evciy where, refused entirely to understand die purport of this 
little note. 

Fabnzio wrote other notes to Fausta. M — set spies upon diis 
rival, who was not perhaps unplcasing to the lad) . First of all he 
found our his real name, and next, that for the present he could not 
show his face in Parma. A few days later, Conte M — , liis buli , his 
magnificent horses, and Fausta set off for that city. 

Fabn/10, wanning to the game, followed them the next day. In 
vain did die good Lodovico utter pathetic remonstrances; Fabrizio 
sent him about Ins business, and Lodovico, who wasliimself extremely 
biavc, admned him for it; besides, this journey would bring him 
nearer to that pretty mistress of his at Casalmaggiorc. Through 
Lodo vico’s efforts, nine or ten veterans of Napoleon’s regiments 
attached themselves to Signor Giuseppe Bossi, under the guise of 
servants. 

‘Provided,* said Fabrizio to himself, when committing tic folfjj 
of going alter Fausta, ‘I have no communication either with the 
Minister of Police, Conte Mosca, or with the Dachcssa, I expose no 
one to risk but myself. I shall explain to my aunt later on that I was 
going in search of love, that beautiful thing which I have never en- 
countered. The fact is that I dunk of Fausta, even when Fm not 
looking at her . . . But is it the memory of her voice that 1 love, or 
her pci son?* 

As he had given up all thoughts of an ecclesiastical career Fab- 
rizio had grown a moustache and whiskers almost as terrifying as 
Conte M — \, and these disguised him to some extent. He set up his 
headquarters, not in Parma- diat would have been too imprudent - 
but in a village on die outskirts, in the midst of woods, on the road 
to Sacca, whcic his aunt had her country-house. Acting on Lodo- 
vico’s advice, he gave himself out in this village as the valet of a 
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great English nobleman of very eccentric taste's, who spent a hundred 
thousand lire a year m providing himself with the pleasures of the 
chase, and would arrive shortly from the Lake of Como, where he 
was detained by the trout-fishing. 

Fortunately tor him, the charming little palazro which Conte M— 
had taken for the fair Fausta was * tuated at the southern c\tremit\ 
of the city of Parma, right on the road to Sacta, and Fau*ta\ win- 
dows looked out on to the tine avenues of tall trees which extend 
beneath the high towci of the citadel. Fabrizio was not known m 
tins little frequented quarter. 

He did not tail to have C onto Ml — followed, and one day when 
the latter had just left the marvellous singer’s house Fabn/io hid the 
audacity to appear in the stiect m broad daylight He was mounted, 
it is true, on an excellent horse, and wt li-anucd. A part / of music lans, 
of the sort that frequent the strcc ts in Italy , and are sometimes verv 
fine performers, came and planted their double-basses under Faust fs 
windows: after playing a few opening bars they sang, and nor at ill 
badly, a cantata composed in her honour. Fausta 'Mine t$ the window 
and had no difficulty in distinguishing a \erv polite young man 
who, stopping his horse m the middle of the street, bowed to her 
first of all, and then began to cast glances at her m a way that could 
hardly be misunderstood. In spite of the exaggerate dl> Lnghsh 
costume adopted by Fabnzio she soon recognized the author of the 
passionate letters that had brought about her departure li om l3v)logna 
*TFils is«a very curious ere it lire, 1 she said to heist If, ‘it seems to me 
that 1 am going to fall m love with him. 1 have a hundred louis in 
hand, I can quite well uive that temble Conte M — the slip. As a 
matter of iact, he’s wanting in wit, and never does am thing unexpec- 
ted, and is only slightly amusing because of the hornble appeal ante 
of his escort * 

On the following day Fahn/io, having learnt that every morning 
at eleven oYloih Fausta went to hear mass in the centre of the town 
m that same rhuieh of San Giovanni winch contained the tomb of 
his great-uncle, the Archbishop Ascamo del Dongo, ventured to 
follow her there. I must admit that Lodovico had procured him a 
fine English wig with hair of the most becoming red. In reference to 
the colour of this hair, which was that of the flame winch were 
devouring his heart, he composed a sonnet winch Fausta thought 
charming; an unknown hand had taken care to place it upon her 
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puno These skirmishes went on for quite a week, but Fabrizio found 
that m spite of all kinds of efforts, he was making no real progress, 
Fausn refused to sec him He was overworking his vein of eccen- 
tricity; she admitted afterwards that she had been afraid of him. 
Fabrizio wa* no longer held except bv taint hope of comnig to feel 
vvlur is known as love, but he tiequuitly felt bored. 

‘bn, let us leave this place,’ Lodovico kept on saying to linn. 'You 
arc not in the least m love, I fuid you are hopelessly cool and full of 
common sense. Besides, you arc making no progress, for very shame, 
let us take ourselves off’ Fabrizio was getting ready to Lave m a 
first impulse of ill-temper, when lie learnt that Fausta was to sing at 
the Duchcssa Sanseverina’s. ‘Perhaps that sublime voice will succeed 
in sttunu m\ heart on tire/ he thought, and he actually venturtd to 
penetrate in dismuse into that pala^ -0 where everyone knew him by 
lght 

We mas imagine the Duchessa's emotion, when right at the end 
ot the 1 one e it, she noticed a man m chamur’* livtry r standing by the 
door of the big drawing-room; lus appearance lenniukd her of 
someone. Slu went to look toi Conte Mo^ca, who only then m- 
fomiot her ot Iabuzio’s extraordinary and really lnciediblc tolly. 
1 k himself took it extremely well. 1 lus love tor someone other than 
the Duchcssa pleased hnn gicatly. Ihc Conte who, apirt fiom poll- 
ute, was a ptrtut gentleman, acred upon the maxim that he could 
himself find h ippiness only so long a> the Duchcssa was happy too 
‘L will sa\e Inin fiom himself/ he said to his mistress. ‘Imagine the 
ek light ot out enemies if he were to be arrested in tins house! I luve, 
moreover, a hundred of my own men here, and that is why I sent to 
ask you foi the keys of the grcit reservoir. He gives out that he is 
madly m love with Fausta, and up till now has not been able to get 
her away fiom Conte M — ,who gives the foolish creature the hie of 
a queen * 

the Duchcssa’s features betrayed the keenest grief, Tabuzio was 
then nothing moie than a libcrtmc, utterly incapable of any tender or 
serious feeling. ‘And not to come and sec us! That is what I shall 
never be able to forgive him/ she said at length. ‘And here am 1 
writing every day to him m Bologna!’ 

‘I greatly admire lus self-restraint/ replied the Conte. ‘He does 
not want to 1 ompronusc us by tins prank, and it will be amusing 
to hear him tell us about it/ 
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Fausta was too senseless a creature to be able to keep quiet about 
what was on her mind The dav after the concert, every ana of winch 
her eyes had addressed to that tall young man m ch(hscttrs liver), 
she spoke to Conte M — , of an unknown admirer. ‘Where do you see 
him?’ asked the Conte in a fury. ‘In the streets, in church/ replied 
Fausta, quite confused. At once she attempted to make amends for 
her imprudence, or at least to remove from it any idea that might 
remind him of Fabuzio. She rambled off into an endless description of 
a tall young man with red hair, he had blue eyes; no doubt lie was 
some hnghshman, very rich and very gawky, or else some nrincc oi 
other. At that word, Conte M — , w ho was not distinguished for the 
accuracy of his perceptions, jumped to the conclusion, delightfully 
flattering to his vaiutv, diat this rival was none othtr than the Crown 
Prince of Parma. This poor melancholy young man, guarded bv 
six tutors, assistant tutors, preceptors etc , etc , who nevt r dlowcd 
him out of doors until they had taken counsel together, w\s m th< 
habit of casting strange glances at every fairly good-lookm j woman 
he was permitted to approach. At the Duchessa’s concert, his rank 
had placed him in front of all the rest of the audience, m an lsohtcd 
armchnr three paces away from the fair Fausta, and Ins glances had 
excessively annoyed Conte M — . This mad notion born of keenest 
vanity, the idea of hiving a prince for a rival, greatly amused Fau ti, 
who took delight in confirming it with a hundred details artlcssK 
presented 

‘Yourffamilv/ she asked the Conte, ‘is as old, is it not, as that of 
the Farnesc* to which this }oung man belongs?’ 

‘What do you mean ? As old? I have no bastaidy* in my family * 

As luck would hive it, Conte M — was never able to stud) this 
supposed nvil at his lcisuie, inf tins coufinncxl him in the flittering 
idea of his h wmg a princ c as his opponen t 1 he f u t was that whcnc ver 
the mtertsts of his cntci prise did not summon \ abuzio to Parma, he 
irmamcd m the wootls near s teea and on the banks of the Po Conte 
M — had grown very much prouck r, but also more prudent, since be 
had come to imagine himself to be a fair w ay to disputing die lit ait 
of Fausta with a prince. He begged het very scnousl) to obseivc 
the utmost discretion in everything she did. After flinging himself 

* Pietro lau 41, the first sovereign prince of the Farncse familv, so renow ned 
for lus s irtues was, as is generally known, the natural son of His Holiness 
Pope Paul IU 
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on his knees like a jealous and impassioned lover, he told her very 
plainly that his honour was concerned in her not bang made the 
dupe of this young Prince. 

‘Excuse me, I should not be his dupe if I loved lnm; as for me, I 
have never yet seen a prince at my feet.* 

‘If you -yield/ he replied with a haughty glare in his eyes, *1 may 
not perhaps be able to avenge myself on the Prince, but I will, most 
ccrtainlv, have my revenge * With that lie went out, slamming the 
doors khrnd him. Had Fabrrno piesented himself at that moment, 
he would hive won Ins suit. 

‘If you value vour lift / C ontc M — said to her tint evening as he 
took leaw of her afar the paformanct, ‘see to it tint I never find 
out that the young Prmcc has been inside your house I can do 
nothing to him, confound it, but do not make me renumber I ean do 
anv thing l hi c 10 you P 

‘Ah, my darling Fabnzio/ cried Fausta, ‘if I only knew where to 
hml sou* 

Wounded vanity ean lead a young min very tar when he is rich 
md has alwavs been surrounded by flittuers from his cradle Ihevcry 
re il p ission that L onte M — ft It for Pausta was stirred to new fury. 
He was not 111 the le 1st deterred by the dangerous prospect of coming 
into conflict with die only son of the Sovereign in who>e dominions 
he happened to be; at the same time hr had not the suisc to try and sec 
this Pnnce, or at any nte to have him followed Not being able to 
ittack him m am other way, M — dared to entertain thc^idca of 
making him look ridiculous, ‘I shill be banished for ever from 
the State of Parma/ he said to himself ‘Well, what does that 
matte r<*’ 

Had lie ittempted to reconnoitre the enemy ’s position, Conte M — 
would hive karnt that the ) oung Pnnct never went out without an 
cscott of three or tour old men, the art some guardians of etiquette, 
and that the one and only pleasure of Ins free chouc allowed him in 
the world was mineralogy. 

By day, as bv night, the little palazzo occupied by Fiusta and to 
winch the best society in P irma flocked, was surrounded by men on 
the watch, M — knew, from hour to hour, what she was doing and, 
more important still, what others were doing round about hci. This 
at least can be ‘aid in praise of this jealous lover’s precautions - this 
eminently capricious woman had no idea at first of this increased 
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supervision. The reports of all his agents informed Conte M — that 
a very young man, wearing a wig of red hair, appeared very often 
beneath Fausta’s windows, but always m a different disguise. ‘Evidently 
it is the young Prince,’ said M — to himself, ‘otherwise why should 
he appear in disguise? Well, by Jove, I’m not the sort of man to 
give way before him. But for t f »c usurpations of the Venetian Re- 
public, I too should be a sovereign prince myself.’ 

On the feast of San Sicfano the reports of the spies took on a 
gloomier tone; they seemed to indicate that I just i was beginning to 
lespond to her unknown adnmer’s advances. 1 can go a way this 
instant and take this woman with me,’ said M — to lmnsdl. ‘But 
stop! In Bologna I fled Irom a del Dongo; here I should be fleeing 
before a pi nice! But what would the young man say about it r* He 
might think tint he had succeeded m making me afiaid! And, by 
Jove! I (orac of as good a laiml) as h'\' 

M — was funous, but, as a fin il touch to his misery, lie was parti- 
cularly anxious not to appe u in the eyes of hiu«tJ, whom he knew 
to be given to mocking, mtheclui uurof t ]c dons lf>\c i. Ihcrcfori 
on San Stefano’s day, after spending an hour m hei company, and 
being welcomed by her with m arelom that seemed to him the vuy 
height of lnsux erijty, lie left her, shortly bctoie eleven cAlock, as 
she was dressing to go and hear mass m the Lhuich of San Giovanni 

Conte M — went back to Ins house, put on the shabln hlai k coar 
of a young student m theology, and liurnui oif to San Giovanni, fie 
chose a place behind one of the tombs which adorn the third diapcl 
on the light. He could see every tiling that went oil in the cliutdt 
from beneath the arm of a cardinal who is represented in a kneeling 
postuie on his tomb, this statue kept the light away from the back 
of the chapel and gave him sufficient concealment. Presently lie saw 
Pausta arrive, mote beautiful than ever. She was diessed in all her 
finery, and a score of admirers, drawn from the best society, formed 
an escort for her. Smiles ol joy shone on hei bps and in her c 4 yes. 
‘It’s dear,’ thought the poor jealous wretch, ‘that she’s counting on 
meeting here the man she love s, whom for a Jong time, thanks to me, 
she has not pc ihaps been able to see.’ 

Suddenly, the look of keenest happiness in her eyes seemed to 
double in intensity. ‘My rival is here,’ thought M — , and the fuiy 
of his wounded vanity knew no bounds. ‘What sort of figure am I 
cutting here, serving as pendant to a young prince m disguise*’ But 
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however hard he tried he could never succeed in identifying this 
rival, whom his eager gaze kept seeking in every direction. 

At every moment Fausta, after letting her eyes wander round every 
part of die church, would end by bringing her gaze, charged with 
love and happiness, to rest on the dim corner in which M — was 
concealed. In a passionate heart, love is apt to exaggerate the slightest 
shades of meaning, and draws from them the most ridiculous con- 
clusions. Did not poor M — end by persuading himself that Fausta 
had s.vrn him, and that having, in spite of all his efforts, become aware 
of his deadly jealousy, she wished to reproach him and at die same 
time console him for it by these very tender glances ? 

The tomb of the cardinal, behind which M — had posted himself to 
observe her, was raised four or five feet above the marble floor of 
San Giovanni. When, towards one o'clock, the fashionable mass had 
ended, the majority of the worshippers left the church, and Fausta 
dismissed the city gallants, on a pretext of wishing to perform her 
devotions. As she remained kneeling on her chair, her eyes, which had 
grown more tender and shone more brightly, were fixed on M — . 
Since there were now only a few people remaining in die church, 
she no longer took the trouble to let her eyes range over the whole 
building before coming happily to rest on the cardinal's statue. 
‘What delicacy!’ diought Conte M — , imagining that she was 
gazing at him. At length Fausta rose and quickly left die church, after 
first making some odd gestures with her hands. 

M — , oft his head with love and almost entirely relieved of his 
mad jealousy, had left his post to fly to his mistress’s palazzo and 
thank her a thousand, thousand times, when, as he passed in front of 
the cardinal’s tomb, he noticed a young man all in black, Tliis 
ominous being had remained until then on his knees, close up against 
the epitaph of the tomb, in such a posidon that the jealous lover's 
eyes, in their search for him, had managed to pass right over his 
head without seeing him at all. 

This young man rose to his feet, moved quickly away, and was 
immediately surrounded by seven or eight radrer awkward and 
odd-looking fellows, who seemed to belong to him. M — rushed after 
him but, without there being any too noticeable effort to this effect, 
was stopped in the narrow passage formed by the wooden lobby at 
the door by these same clumsy men who were protecting his rival. 
When at length he came out after them into the street, all he could 
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see was someone shutting the door of a rather shabby-looking 
carriage, which, by a curious contrast, was drawn by a pair of ex- 
cellent horses, and in a moment had passed out of sight. 

He returned home, breathless with rage. Presently His spies arrived 
and reported coolly that that morning the mysterious lover, disguised 
as a priest, had been kneeling in an attitude of great devotion up 
against a tomb which stood at die entrance to a dark chapel m die 
church of San Giovanni. Fausta had remained in die church until it 
was almost empty and had then rapidly exchanged certain signs 
with the unknown man, she seemed to be making some kind of 
crosses with her hands. M — hurried off to the faithless woman’s 
house, for the first time she was unable to hide her confusion. She 
told him, widi die artless mendacity of a passionate woman, that she 
had gone to San Giovanm as usual but that she bad seen no sign there 
of the man who was persecuting her. On hearing these words, M — , 
quite beside himself, treated her as die vilest of c realm cs, told her all 
he had seen himself, and, as the boldness of her his imreised widi 
the vehemence of his accusations, drew Ins dagger anti flung himself 
upon her. 

With the utmost coolness Tausta said to him: ‘Very well then, 
ever) thing you complain of is perfectly true, but I have tried to ki ep 
it from you so as not to provoke your boldness into iarr\mg out 
wild plans of vengeance whu h may rum us both 1 or let me tell you 
once and tor all, that, accoidmg to what I imagine, the man who is 
persccu.mg me with his attentions is of a sort to nicer with no op- 
position to his wishes, in these dominions at any rate.* Having very 
skilfully reminded M — that, after all, lie had no leg il authority over 
her, Fausta ended by saving that piobably she would not be goiug to 
San Giovanni any more. M — was desperately in love, a touch of 
coquetry may perhaps have been mingled with prudence m tins 
young woman’s heart; lie fl It himself disarmed. He thought of 
leaving Panna; the )Oimg Prmcc, however powerful lie might be, 
could not follow him, or if he did follow him would cease to be 
anything more than his equal But pride once more reminded him 
that Ins departure must still have the appearance of a flight, and 
Conte M — foibade himself to think of it. 

‘He has no suspicion of my darling Fabrizio’s presence here/ 
thought the singer with delight. ‘And now we can make a fool of 
him m the most priceless fashion!’ 
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Fabiizio had not the least idea of his good fortune* Finding next 
day that the singer’s windows wc rc tightly closed, and not seeing her 
anyv here, he began to feel that the joke was lasting rather too long. 
He felt some pangs of conscience. ‘In what sort of position am I 
putting that poor Conte Mosca, and he the Minister of Police! 
People v. ill think he is my accomplice, I shall luve come to this place 
to rum his career! But if I abandon a project I have been following 
ior so long, what will the Duclrcssa say when I tell her of my essays m 
love 

One evening, when on the point of giving up the game, he wav 
moralizing in tins wa) with himsc If, as he strolled up and down under 
tlu tall trees wind) divided Fausta’s palazzo from tlir citadel, he 
noticed that he was being followed by a spy of very diminutive 
st mire. In vam did lie endeavour to shake him off by turning down 
sevtial streets, this microscopic being seemed always to rling to his 
heels. Glowing impatient, he dashed into a lonely street which ran 
alongside the nvtr Parma, whac his men were lying m wait. At a 
sigual from him they leapt out upon the poor little spy, who flung 
himself at their feet, it was Butina, lausta’s maid. After three days 
of boredom and seclusion, disguised as a man to escape the dagger 
of Conte M — , of whom both she and her mistress w r erc in great 
dread, she had undertaken to come and tell him that Fausta loved 
him passionately and was burning to see him, but that she could not 
appear any more in the church of San Giovanni 'It was high tune/ 
thought Fabnzio. ‘Hurrah for obstinacy!’ 

The little lady’s maid was extremely pretty, a fact which took 
labrizio’s mind away from his musmps on moral topics. She told 
him that the public promenade and all the streets through which he 
had passed that evening were being carefully watched, though quite 
unobtiusivcly, by M — \ spies. They had taken rooms on the ground 
floors and the first storeys of the houses; hidden behind the shutters 
and keeping absolutely silent, they observed evervtlung that went 
on, even in the apparently deserted streets, an eh heard all that was 
said there. 

‘If those spies had recognized my voice,' said little Bettina, ‘I 
should have been stabbed without mercy as soon as I got back to the 
house and perhaps my poor mistress with me.’ 

This terror rendered her charming in Fabrizio’s eyes. 

‘Conte M — / she went on, ‘is furious, and my mistress knows that 
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he w ill stick at nothing . . . She told me to say to you that she would 
like to be a hundred leagues away from here and with you* 

1 lien she gave an account of the scene on San Stefano’s dav, and of 
the fuiy of M — , who had not missed one of the glances md signs of 
love that Fausta, on that diy madlv enamoured of ! abnzio, had sent 
his way* I he C onte hid drawn hi dagger, hid seized Fausta by the 
liair, and, but lor her presence of mind, she would cei t unly have been 
killed. 

Fabnzio Look the pretty Bettina up to a little apartment which he 
had nearby He told her that he came fiom Turin, and was tin son 
of an important personage who happened at that moment to be m 
Parma, a fact that obliged him to act with the jre ate >t precaution. 
Be ttma replied with a smile that he was a man of iar greater rank than 
he chose to let appear It was some time be foie our hero n ili/cd tli it 
the tlui nuno gnl took him for no less a person »<n than the C rown 
Prime himscll Fausta was beginning to get alai tried and was be- 
coming fond ol fabn/io, she had made up her mind not to nuntion 
Ins name to her maid, but to spe ik to lie r of the Pi me c Flbri/io 1 ruled 
by admitting to this prenn girl that she had guess* d aright ‘But it m\ 
name gets out,’ he added, ‘111 spite of the great passion ol which 1 
have given yom mistress so nianv proofs, 1 shall be obliged to stop 
seeing her, and at once ni) lathe l’s Ministers, those mischievous 
rogue s whom I shall one dav dismiss from otfuc, w ill nc»t fail to send 
hci an order to quit those' dominions w Inch up till now she li is adoi li- 
ed with her presence ‘ 

lowards morning, F ibii/10 arr mged with the little lady’s maid 1 
number of plans b) which lie might in mage to obtain a nndezvous 
with Tausi 1 1 le sent for Lodovico and another of his sei vants, a v* t \ 
cunning lellow, who e line to an understanding with Bettina, while 
he hmue If w lotc the most c xtravagant letter to Fausta 1 he situation 
called foi ever\ sort oi tragic exaggeration and 1 abn/10 was not 
sparing m his use of them. It w is not until da> was bte akmg that he 
parted iiom the httlc lady’s maid, who went aw ty highly satisfied 
with the beh iviour of the young Prime 

It had been misled on a hundred times over that, now that Fausta 
had come to an understanding with hei len er, the latter w as no longer 
to appear beneath the windows of the little palaz^o ex ept when he 
could be admitted there, and then a signal would be given But 
Fabnzio, now in love with Bettma, and belicvmg himself to be 
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getting near to the final point with Fausta, could not confine himself 
to his village two leagues away from Parma. The following evening, 
about midnight, lie came on horseback and with a good escort to 
sing under Fausta’s windows an air then m fashion, to winch he had 
put different words. ‘Is not this,* he asked himself, ‘die way 111 which 
the noble company of lovcis always behave?’ 

Now that I austa had expressed a desire to meet him, all this pursuit 
of hei seemed to Fabrizio very tedious, ‘No, 1 am not b\ an\ means 
in 1 \ '/ lie said to himself as he sang, m a none too tuneful way, 
beneath the window’s of die little palazzo ‘Bettina stems to me a 
bundle d times preferable to Fausta, and it is b\ het I should like to be 
received at this moment/ Kbnzio, feeling rather bored, was 011 the 
wa\ hack to lus village when, about five hundred yards from 
I msta’s pjWzo, some hft< cn or twenty men flung themselves upon 
lum Four of them seized his horse by the bridle, two others took 
hoM hold of his aims, Lodovico and Fabnzio’s bran wen attacked, 
but managed to escape; several pistol-shots were filed. All tins was 
the lfLn of a moment; fills lighted torches appeared m tile street 
in the twinkling of an eye, and is if by m igic. All these men wcie well 
armed. Fabri/10, m spite of the men who were holding him, had 
jumped down fiom his horse and tried to force Ins wav tiuough. He 
c'vcn wounded one of the men who was gripping his aims with 
hands that were like VKes, but he was greatly surprised to hear die 
fellow say to hun, m the most respectful tone. ‘Your Highness will 
give me a good pension for this wound, which will be bettej for me 
than filling into the crime of high treason by di awing my sword 
agunst nn Prince/ 

‘Here indeed is the punishment I get for my folly/ said Fabrizio 
to himwlf. ‘1 shall have damned mvsclf for a sm that did not seem to 
me m the least attrae tive/ 

Scare J> had this little attempt at a battle come to an end when 
scveTal lackcjs 111 full livery appealed with a sedan-thair, yildecl and 
painted m an odd fashion; it was of those grotesque chairs used by 
revellers at carnival time. Six men, with daggers in their hands, 
requested ‘His Highness’ to step into it, telling lum that the sharp 
night air might be bad for his voice. They used the most respectful 
forms of address, the title ‘Prince’ every moment repeated and almost 
shouted. The procession began to move on. Fabrizio counted m the 
street more than fifty m&i carry mg lighted torches. It was round 
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about one o’clock in the morning; all the townspeople had come to 
the windows; the whole thing was conducted with a certain solem- 
nity. *1 was afraid of daggcr-tlirusts on Conte M — ’s part/ Fabrmo 
said to himself; ‘he contents himselt with making a fool of me. I 
had not suspected him of such good taste. But does he really think 
that he is dealing with the Prince? If he knows that I am only Fab- 
rizio, look out for dagger-thrusts !’ 

These fifty men canning torches and the twenty armed men, aftei 
stopping for some considerable time under Faustas wmdows, went 
on to parade in front of the finest palazzi m the city A couple of 
major-domos, posted on either side of the scdin-ehair, inquired ot 
‘His Highnes/ from time to time whether lie had any orders to give 
them Fabnzio did not lose Ins head. With the help of the light the 
toichcs shed around him, he could see that Lodovico and Ins men 
were following the procession as closely as they could I abiizio said 
to himself ‘Lodovito has only lime or ten men and does not dare to 
attack ’ From the intei lor of his sedan-chair Fabnzio could see quite 
clearly that the men responsible for carrying out tin? vulgar joke 
were aimed to the teeth He made a show of laughing with the major- 
domos in attendance on him. After more than two hours ot this 
triumphal march, he uoticed that they were about to pass the end of 
the street in which the Palazzo Sansevenua stood 

As they turned the eorncr of the street that leads to it, lie quick! \ 
opened the door m the front of the chair, jumped out over one of 
the cart) 111 g-poles, and felled with a blow from his dagger one of 
the flunkevs who thrust a torch into his face lie himself it< uved a 
stab m the Jiouldti from a dagger, a second flunkey singed Ins 
wlush< rs w ltl 1 his lighted tot ch , and finally Fabnzio reached Lodovico, 
to whom he shouted* ‘Kill* Kill ever) one who is cariying a torch 1 ’ 
Lodovico hid about him with hts sword and delivered lus master 
from two men who w c re bent on pursuing him I ibiizio rushed up to 
the door of the Pahzzo Sansc\cnna Ihe porter, out ot cuuosit) , had 
opened the little door, three feet high, th it wus cut in the big door, 
and w is 2 l/ing m utter bewilderment at this great issemblv of torches 
F ibri/10 leapt inside and shut tins tin) door behind him, he rail to 
the garden md escaped by a gate which opened on to an unfrequented 
street An hour htcr, he was out oJ the town ; at daybr ak he crossc d 
the frontier of the State of Modena and was now m safety That 
evening he entered Bologna. 
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‘Here’s a fine sort of expedition,* he said to himself. ‘I never even 
managed to speak to my charmer.’ He hastened to write letters of 
apology to the Conte and the Duchessa, cautious epistles which, 
while describing what was going on in his heart, could not give away 
any information to an enemy. ‘1 was in love with love,’ he told the 
Duchessa. ‘I have done everything in the world to gaiu sonic know- 
ledge of it; but it appears that nature has refused to give me a heart 
that is capable of loving and feeling melancholy I cannot raise my- 
self abo vc the level of trivial delights,’ and so forth. 

It would be impossible to give any idea of the stir that this adven- 
ture caused in Patina. Its mysterious character excited curiosity. A 
countless number of people had seen the torches and the sedan-chair; 
but who was this man who was being carried off and to whom every 
inaik of respect was paid? No one of note was missing from the city 
on die following day. 

The humble folk who lived in the street from which the prisoner 
had made his escape did indeed say that they had seen a corpse. But 
111 broad daylight, when the townsfolk dared to venture out of their 
houses, they found no other traces of the shindy than quantities of 
blood spilt on the pavement. More than twenty thousand sightseers 
came to visit the street in the course of the day. Italian towns are 
acc ustomed to strange sights, but they always know the why and the 
irhercfore of them. What amazed the people of Parma about this 
occurrence, was that even a month afterwards, when the torchlight 
procession had ceased to be the sole topic of conversation, nobody, 
thanks to Conte Mosca’s prudence, had been able to guess the name 
of the rival who had wished to snatr h Fausta away from Conte M — . 
This jealous and vindictive lover had taken flight as soon as the 
procession set out. By Conte Mosca’s orders, Fausta was sent to the 
citadel. The Duchessa laughed heartily over a little act of injustice 
which the Conte had been obliged to indulge in to check the cariosity 
of die Prince, who might otherwise have managed to hit on Fab- 
rizio’s name. 

There was to be seen in Parma a learned man, who had come there 
from the North to write a history of the middle ages. He was in search 
of manuscripts in the libraries, and the Conte had given him every 
possible facility. But this scholar, who was still very young, appeared 
to be very irascible; he imagined, for one tiling, that everyone in 
Parma was out to make a fool of him. It was true that the urchins 
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in the streets sometimes followed him on account of the huge shock 
of bright red hair which he displayed with pride. This scholar 
imagined that at his inn he was charged the most fantastic prices 
for everything, and he never paid for the smallest trifle without first 
looking up its price in the Travels of a certain Mrs Starke, a book 
which has now gone into its twentieth edition, because it indicates 
to the prudent Englishman the price of a turkey, an apple, a glass of 
milk, and so forth. 

On the evening of the very day on which Fabrizio made this forced 
excursion, this scholar with the tawny mane flew into a furious tem- 
per at the inn, and drew from his pocket a brace of pocket pistols to 
avenge himself on die waiter who demanded two soldi for an in- 
different peach. He was arrested, for carrying pocket pistols is a 
serious crime 

As this irascible scholar was tall and thin, die very’ next morning 
the Conte conceived die idea of passing him off’ as the foolhardy 
fellow who, having tried to steal away Fausta from Conte M — , had 
been made the victim of a joke. The carrying of pocket pistols is pun- 
ishable in Parma with three years in the galleys; but this penalty is 
never applied. After a fortnight in prison, during which time the 
scholar had seen nobody save a lawyer who had put him in a terrible 
fright about the atrocious laws directed by the pusillanimity of those 
in power against the bearers of hidden weapons, another lawyer 
visited the prison and told him of the expedition inflicted by Conte 
M — 011 a rival whose identity remained unknown. ‘The police do 
not wish to admit to die Prince that they have not been able to find 
out who this rival is. Confess that you were seeking to find favour 
with Fausta; that fifty ruffians carried you off' as you were singing 
beneath her window, and that for a whole hour they took you round 
in a sedan-chair without saying anytliing to you that was not ex- 
tremely civil. There is nothing humiliating in such a confession, you 
are only asked to make a short statement. As soon as, by making it, 
you have got the police out of a difficulty, you will be put into a 
post-chaise and driven to the frontier, where they will bid you 
goodbye.’ 

The scholar held out for a month. Two or three times the Prince 
was on the point of having him brought to the Ministry of die In- 
terior and of being present in person at liis examination. But he had 
finally forgotten all about it when die historian, weary of the whole 
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business, made up his mind to confess ever} thing, and w as conducted 
to the frontier. The Prince remained convinced that Conte M — ’$ 
rival Ipd a regular mass ot red hair. 

I luce days after his forced airing, while Fabrizio, who was in 
hiding in bologna, was planning with the faithful Lodovico how to 
e<. t hold of Conte M — , he learnt that he too was in hiding m a village 
m the mountains on the road to Flou nee. 1 he t onto had only two or 
three ol Ins huh with lum. Nc\t day, ]i st as lie was returning home 
liter t. 1 mg a ride, he was carried oil bv eight men m masks who gave 
him to understand that they were police agents from Parma. They 
1 end in ted him, after bandaging Ins e)cs, to an inn two leagues farther 
up in die mountains, where he was tri ated with the utmost possible 
uspect and given a very liberal supper. He was served with the best 
wims of Itulv and Spam. 

‘Am I then a prisoner of State?* a c kcd the Conte. 

‘By no means/ the masked lodovico replied very civilly. ‘You 
have insulted a private individual, by taking upon ) ourself to have 
him earned ihoul in a sedan-clmr. Tomorrow morning he wishes 
to tight a due 1 with s ou If )ou kill him, vou will laid a p ur of good 
horses, money, and relays prep ired for you along the road to Genoa/ 

‘What is the mine of this swashbuckler?* asked the Conte lnguly 

‘He is calkd Romban You will have the choice of weapons and 
eood seconds, thoroughly honourable men, but one or other of 
vou must die 1 * 

‘Win, it’s nuudi r, then!* said the Conte in alarm. 

‘Hui\vii foibid 1 It i»- simply a duel to the deitli with the young 
man w horn v ou had c u ik d through the sttcc ts of Parma m the middle 
of tilt night, and who would be for ever dishonoured if you remained 
alive. One or other of you is superfluous on this earth, therefore do 
y our lx st to kill him. You shall have swords, pistols, sabn s - all the 
weapons m short that we have managed to procure at a few hours’ 
notice - for w r c have lud to m ike haste, lhe police in Bologna are, 
as you perhaps know, very diligent, and they must not hinder this 
duel winch is necessary to the honour of the young man whom you 
have made a fool of/ 

‘But if this young man is a prmcc . , . ' 

‘He is a private iti dividual like yourself, and even a good deal less 
wealthy than you. But he wishes to fight to the death, and he will 
force you to fight, I warn you/ 
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*1 am not afraid of anything in the world f cried M — . 

‘That is just what your adversary most passionately desires/ re- 
plied Lodovico. ‘Tomorrow morning, very early, make ready to 
defend your life; it will be attic ked by a man who has good reason to 
be extremely angry, and he will not spare you. I repeat that you will 
have the choice of weapons; and *ee that yon make your will/ 

Next morning, about six o'clock, breakfast was brought to Conte 
M — .A door was then opened in the room in which he had been 
confined, and he was mvited to step out into the coui t) aid of a 
country inn. Tins courtyaid was sunounded by hedges and walls of 
a certain height, and its gates had been carefully closed. 

In a corner, on a table which the Conte w as requested to approach, 
he found several bottles of wine and brand v, two pistols, two swords, 
two sabres, paper and ink. A score or so of peasants were at die 
windows of the inn that overlooked die courts ard The Conte 
implored diem to take pity on him. * They want to murder me/ 
he cried Save my life!’ 

‘You deceive yourself, or else you wi>h to deceive others/ called 
out Fabrizio, who was at the opposite corner ot the couits ard, besuk 
a table strewn with weapons. 11c had taken off hu coat, and Ins face 
was hidden by one of those wire masks whidi one finds in fenung- 
schools. 

‘1 must ask you/ Fabrizio added, ‘to put on the wire mask wine h 
you will find beside you, then to advance towards inc either widi a 
sword or with pistols. As you were told sestciday evening, you have 
the choice of weapons/ 

Conte M — raised endless difficulties, and seemed much upsit at 
having to tight. Pabn/io, tor lus put, was afraid of the at rival ot the 
police, although thcy r w*ere in the mountains, quite five leagues from 
liologna; he ended by hurling the most atrocious msnlts at his rival. 
I mall\ lie had the satislac tion of infuriating Contr M — , who snatched 
up a sword and advanced upon lum. The fight began rather tamely. 

After a few mmutes it w'as interrupted by a terrible damour. Our 
hero had been well awate that he was rushmg into an action which 
might be made a subject of reproach, or at least of stand* ions im- 
putations against lum, for the remainder of his life. He had sent 
Lodovico out into the countryside to gather in witnesses. Lodovico 
gave money to some strangeis who weie at work m a wood nearby ; 
and they came running up to the inn shoutnig, thinking that it was a 
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matter of killing the enemy of the man who had paid them. When 
they reached the inn, Lodovico asked them to keep their eyes open 
and to notice whether cither of the young men who were fighting 
acted treacherously or took any unfair advantage of the other. 

The fight, which had been interrupted for a moment by the cries 
of ‘.Murder !’ uttered by the peasants, was slow in beginning again. 
Fabrizio started to hurl fresh insults aimed to prick the Conte’s 
self-conccit. ‘My dear Conte/ he called to him, ‘when a man is 
insolent he should also be brave. I feel that such a condition is hard 
for you: you prefer to pay other men to be brave.’ The Conte, 
goaded to fresh fury, began to shout back that he had for years 
frequented the fencing-school of the famous Battistimin Naples, and 
that he was going to punish him for his insolence. Now that Conte 
M — ’s anger had at last conic up again to the surface he fought with a 
certain determination, which did not, however, prevent Fabrizio 
from giving him a fine thrust in the chest with his sword, which 
kept him several months in bed. Lodovico, while giving first aid to 
the wounded man, whispered in his car : ‘If you report this duel to 
the police, I shall have you stabbed in your bed/ 

Fabrizio fled to Florence. As he had remained in hiding in Bologna, 
it was only when he got to Florence that lie received all the Duchessa’s 
iottets of reproach. She could not forgive him for coming to her 
concert, and not making an attempt to speak to her. Fabrizio was 
delighted by Conte Mosca’s letters; they breathed a sincere friend- 
ship and the most noble feelings. He gathered that the Coatc had 
written to Bologna, in such a way as to clear him of any suspicions 
that might be held against him with regard to the duel. The police 
behaved with perfect justice. They reported that two strangers, only 
one of whom, the wounded man (that is, Conte M — ),was known to 
them, had fought with swords in the presence of more than thirty 
peasants, amongst whom, towards the end of the fight, the priest of 
the village had made his appearance, and had vainly attempted to 
separate the two combatants. As the name Giuseppe Bossi had never 
been mentioned, less than two months afterwards Fabrizio ventured 
to return to Bologna, more convinced than ever that his destiny 
condemned him never to become acquainted with the noble and 
intellectual side of love. This was what he gave himself the pleasure 
of explaining at great length to the Duchessa. He was utterly tired 
of his lonely life and now felt a passionate longing to return to those 
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charming evenings such as he used to spend in the company of the 
Conte and his aunt He had not experienced the sweet delights of 
good society since the time he was with them. 

1 have suffered so mm It bon dom in cornu \ion with the love I hoped to 
enjoy, and with ] aiista [he wrote to the Duchess i], that at the present 
moment , even if \ur famy were still unhtud my nay , I would not (ro 
twenty hams to hold her to her promise So have no feat , as you tell 
the you hate, of my to Parts, u line I wc sin is appealing and ha, m % 

the most tnmtndous sueces 1 uould \*o w ) posstlle numbn of haptics to 
spend an evening uvh you and with the C uit( uho is so food to Ins 
friends . 
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W niri Tabn/io \\a« m puisuit o i love in a vilhgc close to 
Parm 1, C hid Justice R ism, who did not know tint he was so 
iu ir at hand, contin led to tre »t his c we \s though he had been a 
iibeid He pretended that lu could not find im witmsses h>r the 
del nee, or ntlur, he* intimidated then At length, dter rlit most 
\hliu m moeuvruur lor in irh i\eir, uid lbout two months tfter 
[ ihij/io imil ictum to Bologna, on i eeitun ludis th* M itches* 
Uiv< i si, beside heiselt with Jen , umounced public h in her drawmp- 
100111 tint next d i\ the senteiiu pronounce el but in houi be tort on 
vonuj elel 1 Rm would be pitse»»ted to tlic Ptuice Lor Ills signatuic' 
md approved b\ him A ft v\ mu utrs liter the Duehessa learnt oi 
this rein irl mule by her enurn 

iln polite must be t Munich ill-ser\(d bv Ins milts she said 
to herself Onl\ this mornm* lu thoujlit tlic sentuue could not 
be punouiiud (or another week Possibly lu would not bt sorrv 
t) hive m\ wuiin Vicar-Genet ll kept it 1 distinee Irom Parma 
But, sh icided on a note of cxultition, *w • shill see him come 
bi< k mm, md one di\ he will be our Archbishop * 

iln Outliers i i uw Hie bell C olhet ill tile serv mts Ml the uite- 

O 

room * she sud to her footman, ‘including die cooks Cxo to the 
town comrnindant and iut the ncce^ssuv pci tint from him to 
pu cure four post-hoist s, md, hstl\, see tint those same beyscs lu 
1 iriussed to tin eartugc within half m hour * All the women of tlu 
liousc hold wtie kept buss picking trunks the Dt chess hurriedly put 
on i travelling costume, dl Without sending my word to the Conte 
Tht idea ot having a little game with linn made her wild with 
di light 

M\ Bunds/ she said to die isscmblcd servants, ‘I le ui dut my 
pool nephew is to be condemned, in his absence, for hiving had the 
a iid icitv to defend his life umnst a riving lunuie, it was Ciilctti 
who wished to kill him I very one of you has been iblt to note how 
uentlc and inoffensive* I ibri/io is by nature Rightly indignant at 
this atrocious outrage, I am setting oft for Plorenc 1 im leaving 
eacli one of you ten years’ wages If vou are in distress, wntt to me, 
and so long as 1 have a sceiiun left there will be something for you ’ 
The Duehessa meant exactly what she said, and, at her closing 
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words, the servants dissolved into tears; her own eyes too were wet. 
She added in a voice that trembled with emotion; ‘Pray to God for 
me, and for Monsignore Fabrizio del Dongo, Chief Vicar-General 
of the Diocese, who tomorrow morning is going to be sentenced to 
the galleys, or, what would be less stupid, condemned to death/ 

The tears of the servants redoubled in volume, and changed by 
degrees into cries that were almost seditious. The Duchcssa stepped 
into her carriage and had herself driven to the Prince’s Palace. 
Despite the unseasonable hour, she sent in a request for an audience 
by General Fontana, the aide-de-camp in waiting; she was not by 
any means in full court dress, a fact which filled this aide-de-camp with 
utter stupefaction. As for the Prince, he was not at all surprised, and 
still less annoyed, by this request for an audience. 

‘Wc are about to see tears shed by lovely eyes/ he said to himself, 
rubbing his hands. ‘She comes to sue for mercy; this proud beauty 
is going to humble herself at last! She was really too insupportable 
with her little airs of independence! Those speaking eyes seemed 
always to be saying to me, whenever the slightest thing oft ended 
her; “Naples or Milan would be a far pleasanter placg to live in than 
your little town of Parma/’ It is true I do not leign over Naples, nor 
over Milan; but anyhow this great lady is coming to ask me for 
something that depends on me alone, and which she ardently longs 
to obtain. I always thought that this nephew’s coining here would 
give me some pull over her/ 

While the Prince was smiling at these thoughts and giving himself 
up to all these pleasing anticipations, lie walked up and down lus 
room, at the door of which General Fontana remained standing erect 
and stiff, like a soldier presenting arms. Seeing the Prince’s gleaming 
eyes, and calling to mind the Duchessa’s travelling costume, he 
imagined a dissolution of the Monarchy. I lis amazement knew no 
bounds when he heard the Prince say: ‘Ask her Grace the Duchcssa 
to wait for a quarter of an hour or so/ The General Aide-de-Camp 
turned to the right-about, like a soldier on parade; the Prince 
continued smiling. ‘Fontana is not accustomed/ he said to himself, ‘to 
see that proud Duchcssa kept waiting. His astonished face when he 
tells her of this little moment of waiting will pave the way for the 
touching tears which this room is going to see her shed/ This short 
interval was exquisitely delightful to the Prince; lie walked up and 
down with firm and even step; he reigned ‘The main thing at this 
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point is not to say anythin? that is not perfectly correct; whatever 
my toolings for the Duchcs^a may he, I must never forget that she is 
one of the greatest lathes ot my conn. How used 1 0111s XIV to speak 
to the Princesses his claughtets when he had occasion to be displeased 
with them?* And his eves came to rest on the portrait of the Great 
King. 

I he amusing thing about it was that the Prince never thought of 
asking himself whether he should show elements to Fabrizio and 
what shape this elements shouM take. At length, at the end of 
twentv minutes, the faithful lontana presented himself again at the 
door, 1 ut without saving a word. ‘I he Duchessi Sanscvtrina mav 
cuter,' cikd the Prince m a thcitrual 111 inner ‘Now the tears will 
begin.' he sud to himself, and as if to prepaie himself f^r such a 
spectacK he pulled out his handkerchief. 

Never had the Duchessa looted so vivuious or so piettv; she did 
not seem five-and-twent\ . Seeing lui light and rapid little step 
hardh brush the eaipct, the poor aide-de-camp wms on the point 
of losing his head altogether. 

*1 hive inan\ apologies to make to vom Serene Highness,' said 
rht Duchessa in hei lu r ht and g a little voice ‘1 have taken the liberty 
of piescnting imself be fore von 111 1 costuiiK which is not precisely 
fitting, but vom Highness has so accustomed me to vour kindnesses 
tint I ventured to hope \ou would be also pleased to grant me 
pji don for this * 

l he Duchessa spoke rather slowK, so is to eive herself time to 
cujov the cvpicssion on the Pnnci’s nee It was in e\c]iusite sight, 
on account of its piofoimd astonishment and the tiace^s of pomposity 
which the posture of his head and his arms still betrayed. The Prince 
remained still is if struck by lightning, e\cl uming fiom time to 
time m a shrill and agitated little voue, and barely aitieulating the 
words: ‘What on earth* What on earth*’ 1 he Duchessa, as though out 
of respect, having finished paving her compliments, left him plenty 
of time to rcplv , then she went on ‘J venture to hope that your 
Serene Highness designs to pardon the incongruity of m) costume.' 
Bur, as she said the weirds, her mocking eves shone with so bright a 
sparkle thar the Princ e could not endure it. 1 le gaze'd up at the celling 
which with him was the final sign of the most extreme embarrass- 
ment. 

‘ What on earth ! What on earth *’ he said again, then he had the 
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good fortune to think of a remark ‘Your Grace, pray be seated'; he 
himself drew forward a chair for her, and with a certain amount of 
graciousness. The Duchcssa was by no means unmoved bv this 
courtesy, she assumed a less petulmt expression. 

4 What on earth f What on earth 1 * the Prince once more repeated, 
fidgeting m his armchair, in which one would have said that he 
could not settle comfortably. 

‘I am going to take advantage of the cool night air to travel by 
post/ went on the Duchcssa, ‘and as my absence may be of some 
duiation, T did not wish *o 1< ivc the dominions ofl (is St u ru Highness 
without thanking him for all the kindness which for the pist fi\c 
years he has condescended to show me/ At these words tin Prince 
understood at last, and turned p ih He was the out man m the world 
who sutfeicd most when he found himself inistikcii in lib calc ulations 
Then he assumed in air of giandeur quite worths of the port! ut of 
Louis XIV which hung before Ins eyes ‘That's t'ood/ thought the 
Duchcssa ‘He <an play the man ' 

‘And what n the motive behind this sudden departure ashed the 
Pnnce m a furlv turn tone 

‘1 have had this plan in mmd tor some time / replied the Duchcssa, 
‘and a pettv insult which ha< be cn oPtud to Monsignore del Dnngo, 
who is voing to be sentenced eitbei 10 death or to the galley s to- 
monow, makes me hasten im dcpirtim 
‘And what town are* \ou goiim to 7 * 

‘lojNiplcs, I tlnnk' She lddcd is she lose from her chm ‘It 
only remuns foi me to take ltavi of your Seiene Hi d ness md to 
thank sou vet\ huniblv lot tout forttni kindnesses' In he t turn she 
spoke* witli so fnm ui an tlut the Pnnce plainly saw that in a couple 
of seconds all woukl be over Once the stand il of her depirture had 
occurred, he knew tint no arrangement would be possible, she was 
not w oni m to go biek on wh it she h id done 1 Ic liuri led after her 
‘But you know vt'rs well, m\ dear l duchcssa/ he said, t iking her 
hand, ‘that 1 have alw xys had a git at liking for sou, and a liking to 
which it onlv remained with you to give another name A minder 
h is been e onumtted, th it 1 innot be denied 1 entrusted tlic ins cstiga- 
tiem of the case to my best jiielges ' 

At these words, the Duchcssa drew herself up to her full height 
Lve*ry se'mblance of respect and even of urbanity disappeared in the 
twinkling of an eye, the outraged woman appeared plainly before 
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httn, and an outraged woman addressing a creature whom she knows 
to he insincere 

Tt was with an expression of the keenest anger and even contempt 
th it she said to the Pi nice, lading stress on every w T ord. 

‘I am leaving vour Scicnt Hiuhncss’s dominions tor cvci, so as 
n<vcr to hear am one speak of the Chief Justice Passi, and of the 
other infamous assassins who have condemned m\ nephew and so 
inim others to death if your Scum I holiness docs not wish to 
lhtioduu a fed me; ot bitu lm ss into the 1 1 >t moments I shall piss in 
flit pr< sencc of a Pnnee who is cow icons and mtdliguit when he is 
not to led, I beg von most hmnl 1\ not to remind me ot those 
Hifimou% judges who sell themsdscs for a thousand scudi, or a 
dc< oiatioti * 

I he admit able - and, abo\v. all, genuine tone in whkh these 
words weic uttued mule the Prince shudekr lit feared fora moment 
tosti his digints compromised b\ i more dirttt m cusition,but on tht 
whole his sensation soon turned to oik oi pleasure H< admired the 
1 )i i dicss 1 , her whol< ptisonahtv attained it th it moment to a sublime 
be mt\ lOOtl God 1 1 low lovdv slit is 1 ’ thought tin Pi nice. Some- 
thing must be forgiven in a worn m who is so unique and of such a 
sort that there is possibly not another like htr in the w hole of Ital) . . . 
Well, with a little careful tliplomac v, it might not be impossible one 
div to miht her im mistress Such a creiture is fai removed from 
that doll of a Matches i Balbi, who mortovci robs nn poor subjects 
of at least time hundreel thousand lire i veir . But did \ r eallv 
heir inght’’ he thought suddenly ‘She sud “(Condemned m} 
i ( phew and so mam others ” * Fhen his uigei got the upper hand, 
jikI it w is with a haughtiness befitting his sup’cmc nnk that the 
Prince sud, ifter a moment’s stkruc ‘And whit must be done to 
keep ' our Grice from leaving us ? * 

‘Some'thing of which }ou are not capable/ replied the Duchcssa, 
in a tone ot the most bitter irons and the most open scorn 

The Prime was beside himself, but from constant exercise of his 
profession as an absolute sovereign he dtew strength to conquer his 
first impulse. *J must have tins woman/ he said tv» himself ‘So much 
1 owe mi self, uid then 1 must kill her with scorn It she leaves this 
room, I shall never see her agim ’ But, wild with iagc and hatred as 
he was at this moment, how could he find a formula that would at 
once meet the requirements of what he owed to himself and induce 
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the Puchcssa not to forsake his court immediately? ‘A gesture/ he 
thought, Van neither be reported nor turned to ridicule/ and he 
placed himself between the Puchcssa and the door of his room. A 
few moments later he heard somebody tap on the door. 

‘Who is this damned boobs / he shouted, swearing with all the 
.strength of his lungs, ‘w ho is the damned boohs who seeks to intrude 
his idiotic ptcsencc upon me here Poor General Fontana showed a 
pallid face of utter bewilderment, and it was with the an of a man 
at his last gasp tli it he uttcied the ill-articulated words: ‘HisFxcellency 
Conte Mosca c rave's the honour of an audience / 

‘Let him come in/ said the Prince at the top of his voice, and a* 
Mosca bowed, he said to him* ‘Well now, here is the Puchessa 
Sanseverina who de/laies that she is leaving Parma immediately to 
go and settle in Naples, and who, into the bargain, is making imps iti- 
nent remarks to me ’ 

‘Whir 1 * sud Most i turning pale 

‘What ! vou didn’t know of tins pi m fm d< paifurt ’’ 

‘Not a word , when I It ft her Grace at si\ o\ huh. slit was content 
and full of guetv 

These words had an incredible effect on the Pi met First of ill lie 
looked at Mosca, whose increasing pallor showed that he wis 
speaking the truth ajid w is m no \va\ an at complice m the 1 )uchessa\ 
sudden c l price. Ttt that case/ lie sud to himself, ‘she is lost to me for 
ever, pleasure and vengeance botli vanish m a Ha>h In Naples she 
and Jut nephew Ftbrizio will make up epigrams on the gicit fur' 
of the little P of Parma ’ He looked at the Duthessa, t ho most 
violent scorn and anger were contending for possession of liei heait; 
her eyes were fixed at that moment on Conte Mom a, and the delicate 
curves of that lovclv mouth expressed the bitterest disd un Her whole 
face seemed to be savin*** ‘Vile com tier!’ 

‘So/ thought the Prince, after sfudung her circfulK, ‘1 lose this 
means of milling bet to im dominions At this vci ) moment, if 
she leaves this re>om, she is lost to me; God knows what she will sa\ 
about my judges in Naples. And with that intelligence and that 
divine powder of persuasion which heaven has bestowed on b^r, she 
will make everybody believe her. Thanks to her, I shall have the 
reputation of a ridiculous tyrant, who gets up at night to look under 
his bed. ..’ Then, bv a skilful manoeuvre, and as though he w r ere 
intending to walk up and down to reduce his agitation, the Ponce 
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took up his stand once more m fiont of the door of his room. The 
Conte was on his right, at a distance of three paces, pale, discomposed, 
and trembling so grcatls that lie was obliged to seek support from 
the back of the armthait in which the Duchess i had been sitting at 
the be ginning of the audience, and w Inch the Prince m a moment of 
anger had pushed away bom him lilt Conte was in love ‘if the 
Dnchessi leaves, l shill follow her,’ lie was saung to himself. 'But 
will she want me in lur tiatn 9 I hat is the question.* 

On the Prmcc’s left, the Duclicssi, standing with her arms folded 
and pressed to he x bosom, w is looking it him with fine impertinence. 
C oni| letc and intense pallor had tiken the pl.uc of the vivid colour 
which a short tune before Ind animated tli it mandlous face. 

I he Prince’s \ kc, in contiast to those of the either twe actors m 
tins scene, had grown icd and wore a troubled expression His left 
hind fichu ted nervously with the cross iltac hed to the (viand Cordon 
of his Order whuh he wore umlci the coit, with his right hand lie 
tiokf d his clnn 

'Whit is to Ik chine ^ he asked tin Conte, Without knowing quite 
wh it he himself w is doing, md c irrkd iw a\ In the habit of consult- 
ing thn nun on cvci\ tiling 

4 l r ( A ]ls don’t know, soul Serene 1 Iighness/n plied the C onte wuth 
the air of i man who is givincr his last gwp He could scarcely pro- 
nounce the woids of lus answer The tom of Ins voice give the Punce 
the first consolation that his wounchd pride lnd lcccived m the 
coinu of this ltidiencc, and rlus trifling stroke of luck supplied him 
with i lemaik or two tint gratified his vinit>. 

'Will/ he sud, 4 1 mi the most sensible of us three. I am willing 
to set aside ill thoughts of ir) own position m the woild I am going 
to speak as <7 frn nd, and,’ he added, with a fine smile of condescension, 
bcautifullv copied born the liapp) firms of I ouis XIV, *a s a ftiuid 
\p(aLw<> to friends Your (true,’ h went on, 'what is to be done to 
mike sou forget this untnnih dttision 5 ’ 

‘ To tell the truth, I don’t know of am thing, 9 replied tlv Duchessa, 
sighing decplv, ‘to tell the truth, I d in’t know of anulung, I have 
such a horrot of Parma ’ Ihtrc wns no intention of making an epi- 
gram in these words, it was dear th it sincerity itself spoke through 
her lips. 

The Conte turned sharply towards her, lus courtier’s soul was 
scandalized, then he cast an imploring glance towards the Prince. 
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With great dignity and composure the Prince allowed a moment to 
pass, then, addressing die Conte ‘I see, lu >aid, ‘tint your charming 
fricntl is altogether beside herself, tint is quite nitur il, she adou s her 
ntphew 9 And, turning tow lrds the Dutiitssi, he ideled, with a 
glance of the utmost gill inttv an 1 u the s unt tune with the an one 
assumes when quoting i remark from a pliv ‘ What nust one do to 
find favour tn th< s i fair (}i s ?i 

I1k Oik he ssi hid hid time to refect In i slow and steuK tone ot 
\oice md as if she wclc dietiting her ultimatum , she mswticd Youl 
H ighness might write me i j;r icious letter, is \ou kne>w so well how 
to do In it sou would siy tbit, not being t ill convinced of the 
guilt of hibrizio del Dongo First Vic ir-C»cncral ol the Archbishop, 
you will not %ign tlu sentence when it ^ present d to you md tint 
these unjust proceeding^ sh ill have no consequents in the future 1 
‘Whit, unjust *’ uied the Prince, recMcnin* to the whites ol his 
Cvts, an el becoming once more furious 

‘lint is not ail, replied the Duel e si nth i Horn in pi ids l hi 
vtry (i unm, md she leldcd, look in j at the cloek n is di ids i 
quartet pist eleven tl is ui) dinin' \our St relief Ii dmess w ill 
>end we>rd to tlu Marelusi Rivcisi tint \e u ukise lu. i to unit to 
the coumrv rorciov i iromthe f iti hk which must hive been c uistel 
her b\ eertun judienl proceed u r s of which sh w\s spe iking in h r 
drawing-room m the eatlv hours of this tvenm*’ The Prince, w is 
striding up md down th« loom like i m m b side hnnselt with li r\ 
Did you ever see such i wotnui he eried ‘She is wmtmg m 
respect for uh ]t 

Tile Due lies i replied with the most pci feet *riec Never m m\ 
life have. I hid i thought of show in Y v ant of lesp ct foi youi Selene 
Highness Yenir Hi luusshis la ui th extumc comtcsunsio l to si) 
thit \ou wen spe ikmg as a frutul to frunls 1 hive, naoreovei, ne> 
di sire to rem un m P \ nn,‘ she added, looking it the ( onto with the 
utmost contempt lint glmee decide l the Pune , up till then c\- 
tremelv hesitmt, dthoudi Ius wotcls might have seemed to hold 
out some promise of iction He had, henvcvu, v^r\ 1 ttle regard for 
words 

I here wis still some further discussion, but at length C ontt Most* 
received orders tes write the gruious note solicited bv the Duchcssa 
He omitted the sentence tlust unjust proiuditi^s shall hmi no ton - 
sequtnus in the jutun ‘It is enough,’ said the C outc to himself, ‘if the 
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Prince promises not to sign die sentence which will be laid before 
him/ The Prince thanked him with a quick glance as he signed. 

The Conte was greatly mistaken. The Prince was tired out, and 
would have signed anything. He considered he was getting well out 
of the difficulty and the whole business was overshadowed in his 
eyes by the thought: ‘If the Duchcssa leaves, I shall find my court 
boring in less than a week/ The Conte noticed that his master- revised 
the date, and replaced it by that of the following day. He looked at 
the dock; it pointed almost to midnight. Ihe Minister saw nothing 
more in this correction ot the date than a pedantic desire to show a 
prod of exactitude and good government. As for the banishment of 
the Marchcsa Raversi, he made no objection; the Prince took a 
particular delight in banishing people. 

‘General Fontana/ he railed out, opening the door a little way. 

The General appeared with a face showing so much astonishment 
and curiosity, that a swift glance of amusement was exchanged 
between the Duchcssa and the Conte, and this glance made peace 
between them. 

‘General Fontana/ said the Prince, ‘you will get into my carriage, % 
which is waiting under the colonnade; you will go to the Marchcsa 
Havers/s house, you will send in your name. 11 she is in bed, you 
will add that you come from me, and on entering her room you will 
say these precise words and no others: “Your Ladyship the Marchcsa 
Kavcrsi, His Serene Highness requests you to leave tomorrow morn- 
ing, before eight o’clock, for your country house at Vejjcia. His 
Highness whll let you know when you may return to Parma/ 

The Prince’s eyes sought those of the Duchcssa, who, without 
thanking Inin, as lie had expected, made him an extremely respectful 
curtsey, and swept quickly out of the room. 

‘What a woman!’ said the Prince, turning to Conte Mosca. 

The latter, highly delighted at the banishment of the Marchcsa 
Raversi, which allowed him greater ease in his ministerial activities, 
talked for a full halt-hour like a consummate courtier. He was 
anxious to console his Sovereign’s wounded self-respect, and did 
not take his leave until he had convinced him that the historical 
anecdotes of Louis XIV included no fairer page than that which he 
had just provided for his future historians. 

On reaching home the Duchcssa shut her doors, and gave orders 
that no one was to be admitted, not even the Conte. She wished to be 
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left alone with herself, and to consider for a little what idea slit ought 
to form of the scene th it had just occurred She had Kted at random 
dad /or her own inunedute pleasure , but whatever iction she hul 
been induced to take, she would have clung to it tirmK She would 
ftdthavc blamed herself on reg lining her composure, still less repen- 
ted of what she bad done Such was the character to which she owed 
the position of being still, ir the a_e of tlnrt\-six, the prettiest woman 
at the e ourt 

She was dre mini * it that moment of whit Parmi might have to 
oricr m the \v i v of ittr ictions, is she might h \c done on returning 
after i long jourm\ , so find) convinced had she been from mne 
o'clock till eleven tint she was leaving this pi ice for ever 

*lhit poor ( ontc/ she thought, ‘cut a re d!\ comic ll figure 
when lie learnt of m> dcpirture m tlu Prince’s presence Ah r 
all, lie is i likeable mm uid with i i ire 1 indue ss oi heart 1 He would 
have given up lus Ministries to follow me But on th otlu r h md 
forh\e whole \e irs he Ins nest h ul n\ Ink of lttenuon oil nn pait 
to cornplun of How mm> women in ui led l> i r tlu ilt ir ( ould 
si) is much to then lords md misters' It nui i be ivimitted that he 
is nest at all self-import mt, nothin * oi i p<dmt lie j\(s one no 
desm to be unfaithful to him when he is with m he dw ns seems 
to be ash mud of luspowei lie cut i hinnv fi^ui m the presence 
of his lord md nnstei if he wctc lure low, I should Inn i 
kiss But nothin r on cirth would in ike me unde rt ike to ai uisc i 
ministei who h id lost Ins poi hobo th it is a m ll id\ which onlv de itli 
can euie, an 1 one tbit kills Wlnt i misfortune it w< uld V to 
become a Minist r when ) 0 ii ire joung 1 I must write to him it is 
one oi the things he should \ now othciilk lx foie he cpi iriels with 
his Prime But 1 w is forgetting i is ^ood seiv ints 

The Duches i r tiur Her women were still husv picking trunks, 
the eitriUH hid been dnveii round to the poitieo, and wis bell g 
lo ided ill the se r\ ants w ho h id no w i rk t s do we ie gathered round 
this e mn with te us m their c)e C eeehin l who, on great oce i- 
sions, hid the sedc light to enter the Duehcssa’s room, told her dl 
these details 

lell them to come upstairs,* said the Duchtssa A moment liter 
sht went into the anteroom 

‘I have been promised * she told them, ‘that the suitcnce passed oil 
m) nephew will m v i be signed b) the Sovaeign [this is the term 
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used m Iuly] I am postponing my departure Wc slid! see whether 
mv enemies ve ill have enough mflutnet to ge* this decision altered * 
After a moment’s silence tilt st rv ints began to 'bout f ong 
our lad) the Ditches* H' and to clip thur lnnds hmously I he 
Duchessi, who hid gone into the next loom, rcappeired like 
ictress tiking a cui tain call, dropped a little curtsey full of giace to 
lur people mdj>ud to them *M) frn ids , 1 tlnuiL you 9 Had she Slid i 
word, all of them, it tint moment would hive in itched on the 
Pilice to lttukit She bed ^ ed to i postilion a former smuggler 
ind i most devoted serv mt who followed lit r 

You will dress yomself is i count! \ mm m c isy circumstances, 
you will ect out of Puma is best you cm \ou will hire i st dioh and 
t o as quukU is possible to B >1 st in You will enter Bologn i is if 
sou wtu piMiij a e isud visrl md by the lloiaice gitc, uid you 
til deliver te» rabrizio, who is the Pellegrino, l picket which 
tee Hutu will give \nu f ibri i > 1 m hiding md is known there as 
Si not (iiuseppe Bossi Done in a iv him iwiv by any tliou'hl- 
1 'ss iction dant ipp ir to know 1 ini mv men les m iv set spies 
upem \our ti icks k ihti/io will >aui sou beck lure in i few hours or 
in if wdiys it is pu tic til lily mi \e>ui w ly b u k tli it \ ou must take 
Mti i pue nitrons not to give him aw n 

Ah 1 ihe Mirehesi Rivetsts peopl *’ cxdinncd the postilion 
\&e are. on the look out for them, md if \e>u Cn ice wished they 
would soon be extermin tree) * 

Some irs pcihips* but Lwm on vour life of dome any thine 
with mt m\ orders 

It w is a copy of the Prince’s note tint tile Duchtwi wished to 
send to k ibn/ro Sh could not resist th pie ire of mving Imn 
rnusement, md added i word or two about tie seme winch hid 
led up to the note 1 his word or two bee line i letttr of ten pages 
She sent for the postilion \ r un 

‘You c innot stirt,’ she sud be fore four o’clock when the gate j art 
pc ned ’ 

‘I \v is thinking of going out by the nnm conduit I should be up 
to niv chin in water but I should t*ct throuidi 
‘No,’ said the Duchessi, ‘I do not wish to expose one of mv most 
1 uthtul servants to the risk of catching fevu Do you know anyone 
m the Ar hbishop’s household p ’ 

‘Ihe second couhman is i friend of mine ’ 
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‘Here is a letter forlhat saintly prelate skip quietly into his Palace, 
get them to take you to lus valet, I do not wish His Grace to be 

t wakened If lie has already n tired to his room, spend the night in 
is Palace, and, as he is in flu habit ot getting up at da\ bicak, to- 
morrow motnmg, at four o’clock, have y ourself announced is coming 
from me, ask the holy Archbishop for lus blessing, hand him the 
paclu^vou see hm, and take any httcis that he miy possibly give 
you to Bologn i ’ 

Tlu Due lass i was sending the Archbishop the actual original of 
the Pima’s note, is tins note (once ucd lus chut \icu-Gcncril she 
begged him to deposit it unonj; the archives of the Pilicc where 
she hoped tint their lUvertiiCvS the Vu irs-CTciural ind the C inons, 
her nephew s tolls units, would be good enough to tike i agm/met 
of it all this umlt i se »l of the utmost states 

Ihe Duchess i wiote to Monsuuotc I indium with a fimiluntv 
tint tould not fail to pit isc tins worths common r Tin sunnturc 
alone took up tluet lines, die letr< r, svrittu in a very blindly tone, 
was followed bv the words ‘Anylina-C orntha-hola l aU rra dtl 
Don^o, Durfn nn a Siinsi i mini 

‘I don’t believe l Inst \ ntten my nun at such lcn th ' thought 
the DuthesM 1 i>i dun* \mu mv minus eonti ut ssith tlu pool 
Dut i Ikif one only ^its m mriiu iu over tlusc p ople In tlma like 
that, uul m »ht eve ot the mid lit ehsses t\i vti ition p isst toi 
bt aut\ 

She ^ould not let tht tveimu: pi s without Melding to the tempt i 
tion to wiite i elnfhm*- letter to the poor l ontt She announced t ' 
him otiici Ih for his ^indtinn, o she sud, /?/ tihittons mtl tri'inid 
huuL, that she did n )t ietl lie i sell to Ik t ip iblt of unu mg 1 Minister 
in disgrace ‘Ihe Punt 1 finditens sou ’ she vsrotc Winn on ut no 
Ion r ci dale to set him, vs ill it tli n bt ms business to truhnn sou'* 
Sin h id tins litre! t tkeii to him it omi 

lilt Prime, tor lus pur, ( 11 tile sti si e of sevu* oMotk the ni\t 
moriumr, sent lor Conti /uili, the Mumtii ot tlu Interior 

‘Once more,’ lit sud to him, hist tlu most stun ant orders to 
all the leu ll imgistrites to arr st 1 abii/10 del Don ;o We lnve been 
inhumed th it possibly lu im\ dire to reippe ir in our States This 
fugitive bang lioss m Bolt pm, svhtu he seems to dtfs the judge- 
ments of our eoutts of hw, po t police officers s\ho know him bs 
sight (1) m the ullages llong the ro\d fiom Bologn 1 to Parma, (11) 111 
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the neighbourhood of the Duchessa Sansevciims country h6i^e at 
Suca, and of her villi at C astclnuovo, (in) round Contt Mosca’s 
reside nee I venture to hope from >our grcit sagicit\ , im dear Con|Jk 
lint \ou will maniac to eonecil ill knowledge of these, vour Sove- 
reign’s orders, from C ontc Moscfs petictr it|ti uu Underst tnd tWlf 

I wish to have Senior bibn/io ckl Pongo arrested r 

As soon is this Mini tei h id lc*t him, a sc net desor introdu^fed into 
the Prince’s pi seiiet ( hid (usrie Rissi w ho e unc towmh him bent 
double, uul bowing it e\cr\ step Ihis use Is f tec w is i picture, 

II did tall justice to the u lun\ the put lie pined and, while the 
npid uul ill-controlled movements of his cses betineel his con- 
sc lou > 111 v s of Ins ov n metirs, the irrogint and self confident grin on 
his h rest ikd tli it he knew how to pm up i fight ijainst scorn 

As this pet on igc is pome to cruise consul riblc influence over 
nbn/ins dtstim, w< nn> sn a word ibout him here lie wistill, 
lie hiei fine md extreme h s 1 ewd c\ts, but » dec tint w is matked 
bv sm dlpo\ As foi mtelhunee he hul it in plintv, and ot the 
l ceiic st sort it w is idmittrd rli ir he h id a p rfiet knowledge of the„ 
1 w hi t it s is b\ his giRof lesouret Uilness tint he chuffs shone. In 
vlntesu v iv i ease might be presented to him he c isils and in a 
tew moments discovered \er> sound lcjd tncuis ot inning either 
u i unncMe n or in acijuittil H< wis ab wc ill things past-mastei 
m the subtleties ot i prosecutor s lo uc 

In tli s mm, whom grt it nioinulis might have enviei the Pnnce 
if Puma, one pission onh w is known to exist to hue familiar 
intercourse with r T re it peisomges u d to pie ise tliem with buffoon- 
nes It mitt re l httk to him wluthei the powcrlul peisonagc 
inched at whit lie suit or it Ins swn person, or made revolting 
inkcs ibout Si me ra Rissi ptovided tint he a \ him liueh md was 
himself ire it cl is ihmilnr accpnmtmcc, he wiss tisficd Sometimes 
the Pnuec, not knowing how t( insult the lignite ot tin great 
jiukc am tuithei, would give him * kick or two if the kuks hurt 
him, he weuild begin to ers But the mstuiet of buffoonery was so 
strong in him tint he miehtbe minever) dn prefernng the drawing- 
room of i Minuter who scoffed it linn to lus own efrawmg-room 
where he exercised despotic sway over the whole of the black robed 
profession m the district 1 lus fellow Rissi li d ibovc all made for 
lumsclf a peculiar po ition, m that it was impossible for the most 
insolent noble to manage to humiliate him 1 Jis method of avenging 
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himself for the insults he suffered the whole day long w is to ret ill them 
to the Prime, m whose presence he hid acquired the pmilcge of 
raying anything It is true that the Prince’s answer often took the 
form of a well-applied box on the t ir, which hurt him, but lie never 
tfcok any exception to tint 1 he presence of this gtc it judge ustd to 
distract the Prince m Ins moments of ill-temper, then he amused 
himself by inquiring him out run on )) Jt can be seen that Hissi \\ is 
almost the perfect man lor a court without a se use of honour or of 
humour 

‘Seciccv is above all things csscnttil,’ the Prince cried e ut to hun 
without bidding him vulconc, and ticitmg him dthoug ! i isualK 
so courteous to eve none, is if he were nothing but some low fell >w 
of no account ‘1 iom v lun ^~>ut cnteiu Jitce 1 
‘From \estcrdi\ moi’Mii \oui S<jent Highness’ 

‘I low nuns of die judges signed it'* 

‘All fur’ 

‘And the penalty 

‘IwentN \< v m i fortress, i \nui S< lone Jli^hmss f dd me 
‘I he d< ith pnnln would ln\e li irnfn 1 peoph s itl the Prmcr 
as it spe iking to him elf It s i pit f NX hit an effect on da it a mim 1 
But he is i del Dongo, uni this n me is rcvei el m Pirmi, on account 
of tlie three Archbishops rlnioH following each other You i\ 
twenty \e u in i hartleys' 

‘Ye-*, sour Seiene Highness’ rcjdied Ri si still st Hiding md bent 
double,, with fn of ill a public ipolo^y before \e>ur Sc i die 
Highiuws poitnit md, in iddmoti, fisting cm i diet ol brciel md 
w itu every Fiidiy and on til e\c e*t ill tile pnneipd festis ds, 
the person com rmJ hni m lotion lor In impi ty llus v th i view to 
the future md moielei to \iul liiseittci 

‘Wi lie this,’ sod the Prince His Sc rule Highness hiving deigned 
to grmt l gracious hearing ta tli most humble supplications of the 
Mirihcsi elel Donjo, mother of the eulpnt, ind of the Duchess i 
S ansevcrina, Ins unit which 1 idles hive k presented to him that it 
the period of tin crime thur son md nephew wa<- vtrj \oung, and 
more* > vc r led i tra\ b\ i mad pission cone lvtd foi the wife of tnc 
unfortunate Criletu, his been gi iciousl) pic lsed, notwithstanding the 
horror inspired In such i nuuder, lo commute the penally to which 
Fibrmo del Don go has been sentenced to tint of twelve years m a 
fortress ” Now give it to me to sign * 
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The Prince signed the paper and dated it from the previous ly. 
Then, handing the sentence back to Rassi, he said to him: "Write 
immediately beneath my signature: “The Duchessa Sanseyerini 
having once more cast herself at His Highness’s feet, the Prince haj| 
given permission that every Thursday the prisoner may take exercise 
for one hour on the platform of the square tower, commonly known 
as the Farnese Tower.” ' 

‘Sign that,* said the Prince, ‘and mind you keep your mouth shut, 
whatever you may hear said in the city. You will tell Councillor De 
Capital u, who voted for two years in a fortress, and even held forth in 
support of this ridiculous opinion, that I advise him to read over 
the laws and regulations. Once again silence, and good-night to you.* 
With great deliberation. Chief Justice Rassi made three deep bows 
to which the Prince paid no attention. 

This took place at seven o’clock in the morning. A few hours later 
the news of the Marchesa Raversi’s banishment spread through the 
uty and the cafes; everyone was talking at once of this important 
event. The Marchesa*.? banishment drove away for some little time 
from Parma that implacable enemy of little towns and little courts, 
known as boredom. General Fabio Conti, who had looked upon him- 
self as already Prime Minister, feigned an attack of gout and did not 
set foot outside his fortress. Middle-class citizens, and consequently 
the common people, concluded from what was happening that it was 
clear that the Prince had decided to confer the Archbishopric of Parma 
on Monsignore del Dongo. The astute politicians of the cafts went 
so far as to assert that Father Landriani, the present Archbishop, 
had been advised to feign a serious illness and to send in his resigna- 
tion; he was, they were sure of ir, to be awarded a fat pension, charged 
on die tobacco duties. This rumour reached the Archbishop liimself, 
who was greatly perturbed by it, and for several days his zeal for our 
hero was considerably paralysed. Two months later this fine piece of 
news appeared in the Paris newspapers, with die slight alteration that 
it was Conte Mosca, the nephew of die Duchessa Sanscverina, who 
was to be made Archbishop. 

The Marchesa Raversi meanwhile was in a terrific rage in her 
country house at Velleia. She was by no means one of diosc weak 
little women who think they can avenge themselves by pouring out 
violent abase against dieir enemies. The very day after her disgrace, 
Cavaliere Riscara and three more of her friends presented themselves 
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before the Prince at her orders, and asked him for permission to go to 
visit her at her house in the country. His Highness received these 
gentlemen with the utmost graciousness, and their arrival at Velleia 
was a great consolation to the Marchcsa. 

Before the end of the second week she had thirty people in her 
house, all those who were to obtain office under a Liberal govern- 
ment. Every evening, the Marchcsa ncld a regular council with the 
better informed of hei friends. One day, on which she had rescued 
a number of letters from Parma and Bologna, she retired to bed cailv. 
Her favourite maid let into ber room, first of all the reigning lover, 
Conte Batch, a young man of verv handsome appearance ai d com- 
plete liisigiuiic ancc, and, later on, Cavaherc Rise at a, bis predecessor. 
The latter was a little man, with a soul as dark as lus visage, who 
having begun by being a teacher of geometry at the College of 
Nobles in Parim, now found luniself a Councillor of State and 
Knight of s< vcral Orders. 

‘1 have the good habit/ said the Mucliesa to these two men, ‘of 
never destroying any paper, and tins is lucky for me. H$ic are mne 
letters dial woman Sansevenna lias written to me on dirfmnt 
occasions. You will both of you set off for Genoa; you will look 
for an ex- notary among the convicts there, named Butati, like 
the great Venetian poet, or else Durati. You, Conte Bahh, sit 
down at my writing-table and write what I am going to dictate "o 
you. 

* “An* idea has just occurred to me, and I am writing you these ft w 
lines. 1 am going to my cottage near Castelnuovo. It you wouM 
care to come over and spend a dav with me, I shall he vci y delighted. 
1 here is, it seems to me, no great danger after what has just happened , 
the clouds arc clearing away. All the same, stop before you enter 
Caste lnuovc. You will meet one of mv servants on the road; they 
are all madly'' devoted to you. You will, of course, keep the name 
Bossi for tins little expedition. 1 am told you have grown a beard 
like the most pcitect Capuchin, and no one has seen you m Parma 
except with the countenance becoming a Vicar-General.” You un- 
derstand, Riscara?’ 

‘Perfectly ; but the trip to Genoa is an unnecessary extravagance. 
I know a man in Parma who, in actual fact, has not yet been sent to 
the galleys, but cannot fail to get there. He will counterfeit the 
Sanscverina's writing to perfection/ 
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At these words, Conte Baldi opened those fine eyes of his in- 
ordinately wide. He had only just begun to understand 

‘If x ou know this worthy pc isonage of Parma, whose interests you 
hope to advance/ said the Marchcsa to Riscar i, ‘presumable he knows 
a ou too. His mistress, Ins confessor, his best friend may be bought by 
that woman Sansevenna. I should picfcr to delay this little jest for 
i few day s, and not to expose in) self to any risks. Start in a couple of 
hours like two good little 1 mib*, don’t see a hvuig soul in Genoa, and 
c sme Inch very ijunkl>/ Cav ili^rt Ris< ara made off laughing, and 
*■ pc iking tluough Ins nose like Punchinello 7 mint pack my traps / he 
Mid as lie skipped away in a burksque fashion. He wished to leave 
I > ddi done w ith the lad) . 

li\c da)S later, Rjscaia brought the Marchesa back her Conte 
P ddi, extremely stiff mJ sore. r l u * ut off ax leagues, they had made 
lem cros, a mountain astndc a mule , he vowed that no one would 

< eoi persuade lum to make any more journeys . iialdi handed die 

V lie lies i three copies of the ktn: she* h'd dictated to him, and five 
or six other letters m the same hand, composed bv Ri scuta, which 
mi dit pc rliaps be put to some ldv image lain on. One of these letters 

< ont'iin' d some very pmt\ jests with regard to the kais the Prince 
hit it night, and on the lamentable thinness of die Marchcsa Balbi, 
Ins mistress, who left, so it was said, a mark like the dint of a pair of 
tongs on the cushions of an ainiehur after she had sit m it for a 
lnonu nt One would have sworn tint ill these letters had been written 
1 ' the hmd of the Duchesxa Sansevenna iierscli. 

Nenv 1 know, Kyond anv doubt/ sud the Maichesa, ‘that die 
fwoured lover, iabn/io, is either m Bologna or m the immediate 
neighbourhood . . . ’ 

T am too unwell/ ericd Conte Baldi, interrupting hci. ‘I ask as a 
f mmr to be c^\< used tins second ] iiirne v, or at least 1 should like to 
be give’ii a fv-w daxx’ rest to rtcovu mx health/ 

T will pie id your cause/ said Rise ua. He rose and spoke m an 
undertone to the Marchcsa. 

‘Oli, very well, I agm / she answeted smiling ‘Don’t woiry, you 
won’t have to go/ said the Matclicsa to Baldi, with a certain air of 
contempt. 

‘Thank you/ he cricxl in heartfelt accents. 

Riscara, in fart, got into a post-e liaise by himself. He had scarcely 
been a couple of days in Bologna when lie caught sight oftabnzio 
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and little Marietta out riding in a barouche. Til be damned !* he said 
to himself, ‘our future Archbishop doesn’t apparently trouble to 
keep up appearances. We shall have to let the Duehcssa know about 
this, she will be charmed to hear it 9 Riscara had only to follow Fab- 
rizio to discover his address. The next morning our hero received 
through die post the Icttci fibrin ted in Genoa, he thought it a 
trifle short, but otherwise suspected nothing. The thought of seeing 
the Duchcssa and the Conte again made lum wildly happy, and in 
spite of an} thing Lodovico might s rs , he took a post-horse and went 
oft' at a tnllop Without his knowing it, he was followed at a short 
distance b\ C avalure Riseara, who, on arriving at die stage before 
Castclnuo vo, some six lngucs awry fiom Parma, hid the pleasure of 
seeing a gre it crowd of people on the square outside the local prison 
They had just led m our hero, lecogmzed at the post-house, as lit w is 
elianping hoists, by two polite officers who had been selected and 
<entthcieb\ Conte 7urh 

C asalicre KistirA little eys sp irk led with jo\ With the most 
exemplary pntuncc, he check'd tlu facts of cvei^Jnifca; tint had 
occurred m this little village, then suit a courict oft to the M lichen 
Ravcrsi Aftu this, stndlm* through the streets ns thorn h ro \isit 
the very mUustuie iliuuh, and tjien to look for a picture b\ Pn - 
migntuno winch, so h h id been told, was to be found m tint pi ice, 
he finally tin into the podt \ta [lord magistrate], v ho hastened to pi\ 
1ns respect to a C outieilloi of Stitc Rise u i nppv ired surprised tint 
he hid hot jmmrdntilv desp itched 10 the citadel ot Pinna the con- 
spirator he lnd lnd the mod fortune to ha\c arrested 

‘There is raison to te ir,* added Riseira roldK, tint his many 
friends who were looking for him the day b< forr aesterdav to 
facilitate his pissige thtougli the Stites ot I Its Serene llighiv ss, m \\ 
come up against tilt police Ihc>e rcbils numbered quite tweKe or 
fifteen, ill mounted ’ 

‘ Intilhqinti paua*' < rud the podisth with a know mg air. 
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T wo hours later, poor Fabrizio, fitted with handcuffs and attached 
by a long chain to the artu il scdtola into which he had been 
thrust, set off tor the citadel ot Parma, with an escort of eight con- 
stables These hid orders to bring with them all the constables 
stitioncd in the villages through wlucli the procession had to piss, 
the podati himsclt followed this important prisoner. About seven 
o’clock in the evening the stdtola> escorted by all the stre t urchins 
ir Puna and by tlnrtrv constiblcs, drove across tin fine public pro- 
nun nk, pissed in front of the little p dazzo m which I au«ti had been 
Irvinor * f cW months < irlici, aim fin ill) presented itself at the outer 
o l u of the utach 1 ]n 4 t as Cicncral l lbio C ontt and Ins dmghtei were 
on the point of 1 tuning out 1 lit governor’s carnaj-c pullc d up before 
cubing the drawbridge to allow the tidiola to which Fabrizio was 
tt ulu d to < ntei Tilt Gent ral ininu dutch c tiled out orders to dost 
tlu gifts of tilt titidd, and Imrrud down to the porter’s lodge to 
t* t some idea of what it was all about lie was not a little surprised 
when he re cogni/cd the prisoner, who had grov n quite stiff after 
lump- fnuntd to lus ^ dwla during mth a long journey, four con- 
stables hid lifted him down and were carrying him imo the tum- 
kc\’s office 'So 1 have in mv power/ thought the self-important 
Governor, ‘that i unoih hibuzio del Dongo, with whom one would 
sa\ that for the p 1 st y ear high society m Patina had vowed to toncern 
Use If r xclusmlv 

i Ik Gc nc r llhid met him a score of time s at < ourt, at rlic Duthcssak 
uid elsewhere, but he took good e ire not to show my sign that 
he knew lum, he would have bun afruci of compiommng him- 
self 

'Have dr lwn up/ he called out to the prison cl* rl , 'a fully detailed 
report of the prisoner’s delivery into my hands by the worthy 
fodtsta of Gastilnuovo ’ 

Baibone, the clerk, a most terrifying person ige on account of his 
enormous beard and Ins military appt irmce, assumed an air of even 
greater importance than usual, he might have been taken for a 
German gaoler, flunking he knew that it wis chiefly the Duchessa 
Sanseverina who had prevented his master, the Governor, from be- 
coming Minister of War, he behaved with a more than ordinary uu 
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soknce towards this prisoner, addressing him in the second person 
plural, which m Italy is the form one uses in speaking to servants 
‘I am a pi elate of the Holy Roman C hurch/ Fabrizio sud to him 
firmly, ‘and Vicar-Gcncral of tins dioccsc, my birth ilone entitles 
me to respect/ 

‘I know nothing about that!* replied the clerk impel nncntlv 
‘Prove \oiu assertions by showing the patents which give you a 
nghl to those very rcspcctibli title s * 

1 ibri/io hid no pitcnts and did not answer lurn Gen tal Fibio 
Conti, stuiding Inside his clerk, w itched him write without i using 
Ins c)es to loesk it the prison r, so is not to be obliged to admit th it 
he re alls was I ibri/io del Dow*o 

Suddenly C kill < onti, who wis w utiiur in the carrnu, licird i 
tcrntic upro ir in the gu >rd-room i he c le 1 k, lUibom, mm il mg m 
insoluit md c circmel) length) disaiption of the prison r s p rsou, 
hid ordered him to undo Ins clothim so is to vent) iml note down 
the number mid condition of the sh lit wounds uui\ed In Inm in 
Ins fio-lit with Gik tti 

‘I e mnot/ sud I ibnzio, smiling bntrtls ‘I am not in i positi »n to 
obey the gentleman’s orders, these h uidciirts pievcnt iuc hom dome 

9 

SO 

‘What'* cruel the Gtneral with an ur of mi octnct, ‘the pnsemer 
is lnlui<llHed , Insid' tlu toi tress 1 lint is conn t) to re mil it ion 
it recjuircs » spccnl ordei Remove Ins lunik lifts ’ 

Fibimo loo 1 eel at him lien' i pic tt \ Jcseut he thought lot 
the list hour lu Ins se n me with tiust li indents which in Inutm r 
me IiOiribh, md he pntends to be siirpi isc d 

Ihe hmdcuHs wen t ike ix off b\ tile e mst bit s Jinj lnd jus* 
IcarntUiat 1 ibnzio \v is the nephew of the I )uchossi Sm eveim i, nul 
hastened to show him i honied politeness whim contrived wutb 
the rudeness of tlu clerk l lie littet seemed vnnosed bv tins md sud 
to I ibnzio, who stood there without mown' ‘Now then, liurrv 
up* Mum us those scrUelus ; ou received from poor (uletti it the 
time of his murdei * 

With a single bound, Fabrmo sprang upon the rk ik md gav». him 
such a bo\ on the car that ihibone fell from his tlinr agunsf the 
General's legs The const ibles seized hold of Fibn/io’s aims, while 
he remained there motionless The General himself, and two con- 
stables who were standing by him, hastened to pick up the clerk. 
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whose face 'was streaming with blood. Two othci constables who 
st ^od. farther off ran to shut the door of the office, thinking that the 
prisoner was trying to escape. The seigeant 111 command of them 
thought that young del Dontro could not make any sc nous attempt 
u flight, since after all lie happened to be inside the citadel, all the 

line, prompted by his professional instincts, he went up to the window 
10 prevent any disorder Opposite this open window and a foot or 
t v\ o i wav from it, the General's 1 image was drawn up. Clclu had 
OiumL bark uiside it, so as not to be a Witness of the painful scene 
tint wa% being emeted in the office; when she heard all tins noise, 
>‘u looki d out. 

‘\\ hat is happening?’ she* asked the sergeant. 

Sumorina, it is young I abtizio del Dor go, who has just gi\c*n that 
molcnt liarbonc a fine box on the ia r *’ 

What! it is Signor del Don go whom they aic taking to prison?’ 

Why, foi sure,’ sud the sergeant. ‘It’s on account of th«* poor 
v mug man'** noble birth that they’ic making all this firs. I thought 
the Sunoruu knew all about ir.' 

UJia could not dt aw herself away from the carnage window 
Whenever the const dales who uerc standing round tlic table moved 
aside a little she could see the prisoner. ‘Who would have said,’ she 
thought, ‘when I met him on the road to the Lake of Como, that I 
should meet him igam for the first tune m such a sad situation! . , . 
Hr gave me lii% hand to help me into his mother’s carriage . . . He 
was even then 111 the Duchessa’s company! Had their lo\fc affair 
ilread^ begun at that time ^ 

Lhe reader should be informed that imong the Liberal party, led 
Ivy the Marclusa Ravcisi and General Conti, peopl affected to have 
no doubts as to the tender relations presumed to exist betwevn 
1 abrizio and the Duchcssa Conte Mosca, whom they lbhorred, 
was the object of aidless pleasantries on account of his gullibility 

‘So,’ thought Clclia, ‘there he is a piisoner, and a prisoner m the 
hands of his enemies, for after all Conte Mosca, however much one 
would like to think hun an angel, will be delighted at this capture.’ 

A loud burst of laughter came from the guard-room. 

‘Jacopo,’ she said to the sergeant, in a voice that trembled with 
emotion, ‘whatever is happening?’ 

‘The General asked the prisoner sharply why he had struck Bar- 
bonc. Monsignore Fabnzio answered coldly: “He called me an 
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assassin ; let him produce the titles and patents which authorize him 
to give me that title/’ And ever) one laughed/ 

A gaoler who could write took Barbone’s place. Clelia saw the 
latter emerge, mopping the blood that streamed m abundance from 
his hideous face with his handkerchief, and swearing like a trooper, 
‘lhat b — Fabrmo/ he shouted at thj top of his voice, ‘will never 
die but by my hand I’ll cheat the hangman/ and so on and so forth. 
He had stopped between the window and the Gcneril’s carrngc, 
and his oaths redoubled in volume 

‘Shove off/ sud the sergeant- ‘You mustn't swear like that in front 
of the Signorma/ 

Barbone raised his head to look into the carnage, Ins t\cs met 
Cleha’s and a cry of horror escaped her, never had she seen at such 
close range so atrocious an expression on an\ oik’s t ice ‘He will 
kill Fabnzio!’ she said to herscll ‘I shall have to wirn Don Ccsirt 
Tins was her uncle, one of die most respected pnests m the ut\ 
General Conn, hi, blether, had obt lined for him the post of suwaid 
and principal chaplam to the prison 

Ihc General got back into Ins carriage ‘Would you tadier go 
home/ he said to his daughter, ‘or wait for me, perhaps tor some long 
time, in the courtyard of the V date I must go and icpoi t ill this to 
tile Sovereign ’ 

hibrizio was just commg out of the office esc 01 ted b'v three con- 
stables, they were taking him to the room which had been allotted 
to him •Clelia looted our of the cirrnge window, the prisoner w is 
quite dose to her At that moment she answered bet fit hi i’s question 
with the words* */ mil qo with yon ’ I ibn/10, hearing these words 
uttered so close to him, r used Ins eves and met the } oen ; girl’s glance. 
Ht was paiucululv struck bv the expression of melmchoh on her 
face, ‘How much more beautiful she has grown/ he thought, ‘since 
our meeting mar Como! What an air of deep thoughtfulness* . . 
People arc right to compare her with the Duchess 1 What an angelic 
face !’ 

Barbone, the blood-bespattered tlcik, who had not taken up his 
stand beside the carnage without a purpose, with a wa\c of his hand 
stopped die three constables who were leading Fabnzio away, and, 
slipping round the buk of die carnage so as to reach the window next 
w Inch the Gene 1 al w as sitting, said to him ‘As the prisone r has com- 
mitted an act of violence within the precincts of die citadel, would it 
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not be fitting, m virtue of Article 157 of the regulations, to put the 
handcuffs on him for thret days?' 

‘Go to the devil P cncd the General, still considerably worried about 
this arrest. It was essential not to drive either the Dutbessa or die 
C onte to extreme measures and besides, wliat interpretation would 
the Conte put on this affair 7 Afti 1 all, the murder of a man like Giletti 
was a mere trifle, and intrigue alone had contrived to make it some- 
thing of impoitance. 

During this short dialogue Fabuzio stood superb amidst these 
lomtibles. Nothing could have been prouder or nobler than his 
beating His delicate, elcat-cut features, and the smile of disdain that 
hove red on his lips, made a charming contrast with the coarse appear- 
mte of the constables standing round him But all this formed, so to 
speak, only the outward, superficial side of his expression; he was 
v ii raptured b} the he ivenl) beaut) of C'lclia, and his eyes betrayed all 
bis surpusL She herself, sunk, in rcvtru, had not thought of with- 
ib using her head from the window He bowed to her with a half- 
smile of the deepest icsptct, then, after 1 moment, said to her: ‘It 
'terns to me, Signorina, that long ago, near a lake, 1 have already 
Ind the honour of meeting you 111 the company of the police/ 

C Icli 1 blushed, and was so taken iback that she could not think of 
a ‘ingit word m reply. ‘How noble he looks amongst those coarse 
ft Hows/ she had been sa\ing to herself at the moment when Fab- 
ri7io spoke The deep pity, and we might almost say the tender 
emotion that oveiwhclrm d her, deprived her of the presence of mind 
iiecessar) to find any form of words whatever. She became conscious 
of her silence and blushed all the more deeply. At this moment the 
bolts of the gicat gate of the citadel were drawn back with a re- 
verberating dm; had not his Excellency's carnage been kept waiting 
for at least a minute 7 The noise was so loud beneath tins vaulted 
roof that even if Clelu could have found something to say in reply 
Fabrizio could not have heard what she was saying. 

Whirled aw r ay by the horses, which had broken into a gallop im- 
mediately after crossing the drawbridge, Clelu said to herself. ‘He 
must have thought me very silly P I hen suddenly she added: ‘Not 
only silly, he must have seen m me a very mean soul, he must have 
thought that I did not respond to his greeting because he is a prisoner 
and l am the governor's daughter/ 

Such an idea made this naturally high-minded girl feel utterly 
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dejected. ‘What makes mv behaviour absolutely degrading/ she 
went on, ‘is that formerly, whin we met cadi other for the first time, 
also m the company of the police , as he said just now, it was I who was 
die prisoner, and he did me a service and helped me out of a ver\ 
awkward situation ... Yes, I must acknowledge it, my behaviour 
was the absolute limit, it was both rude md ungrateful. Alas, pool 
young fellow! Now that he is in trouble, tveiybodv wdl b< dis- 
agree able to him He did indeed sa\ tu me at that time. “Will you 
renumber my name in Parma''” How he must be despising me at 
this moment* It would lnu be-'ni so easy to say a uvil word! Yes, 1 
must admit, my conduct towaids lum has been Irightful Long ago. 
but for die generous otfrr ol lus mother’s carrngc, I should have had 
to follow the constables on foot through the dust, or, what would 
have been f ir worse, ride pillion behind one of those men. It was 
father dun *vbo was under arrest and I who was define dess! Yes, 
my bch mom was utti 1 K shocking And how hi i nl\ a nature like hi* 
must have ielt it 1 Whit a contrast between his noble katurrs and 
mv behaviour* Whit nobility! Whit sucnity* Hov like jHhero he 
looked, surrounded by Ins vile enemies* Now I understand die 
Duchessa’s passion for him If lie is like that m a distressing situation 
and one that may Jnvc fearful consi quenccs, wlnt must he be like 
when he has a happ\ heart!* 

The governor’s carriage waited for more than an hour and a hilt 
in the court vard of die Pilate, and \cf, whin the Gmcra* c xme down 
horn hi# interview with the Prince, C lelia by no means felt that he 
had stayed there too long. 

‘What is Ills Highness’s will?' asked CJcln. 

‘His lips said: “Prison and lus eves “Death*** * 

‘Death! Good God!' exclaimed C kin. 

‘Come now , hold your tongue *' said the General angrily ‘What a 
fool I am to answer a Juki’s questions *’ 

MeanwhJc f abnzio was climbing the three hundred and eights 
steps that led up to die Farnesc Lower, a new prison built on the 
platform of the great towei, at a trvmendous height from the ground 
He never once thought, at least not explicitly, of the gteat change 
that had just occuircd m his fortunes ‘What eyes 1 * he was saying to 
himself. ‘How many things they expressed! What depths of pity* 
She looked as though she were saying: “Life is such a tangled web of 
misfortunes! Do not grieve too much over what happens to you* 
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Arc wc not placed here below to be unhappy ?” How those lovely eyes 
of hers remained fastened on me, even when die horses were moving 
forward with such a clatter under the archway !’ 

Fabrizio completely forgot to feel miserable. 

Clelia accompanied her father to various receptions. In the early 
part of the evening no one had yet heard the news of die arrest of 
die great culprit , for such was the name which the courtiers bestowed 
a couple ofliours later on this poor, rash young man. 

People noticed that evening that there was more animation than 
usual in Clelia’s face. Now animation, the air of taking part in what 
was going on around her, was just what was chiefly lacking* in this 
fair creature. When people compared her beauty with that of the 
i hichessa it was particularly that air of not being moved by anything, 
that manner of bang as it were superior to everything, which in- 
1 lined the balance in her rival s favour. In England or in France, those 
native homes of vanity, the opposite opinion would probably have 
prevailed. Clelia Conti was a young woman still a thought too slim 
and one who might have been compared to the exquisite figures of 
Guido Reni. We will not conceal the fact that according to Greek 
ideas of beauty, the objection might have been made that her face 
had certain features a little too strongly marked; her lips, for instance, 
though full of die most appealing charm, were all the same a trifle 
thk k. 

The delightful peculiarity of this face, distinguished by its artless 
grace and the heavenly imprint of a most noble soul, was that, 
although of the rarest and most singular beauty, it in no way resembled 
the heads of old Greek statues. The Duchessa, on the odicr hand, had a 
little too much of the recognized ideal type of beauty, and her truly 
Lombard head recalled die voluptuous smile and the tender melan- 
choly of Leonardo da Vinci’s lovely pictures of Herodias. Just as 
the Duchessa was sparkling, brimming over widi lively and even 
mischievous wit, attaching herself passionately, it one may so express 
it, to every subject which die course of conversation presented to 
her mind’s eye, so Clelia, to an equal extent, showed herself calm and 
slow in expressing or feeling emotion, whether out of disdain for 
what was going on around her, or out of regret for some departed 
dream. It had long been thought that she would end by embracing 
the religious life. At twenty she was observed to show some marked 
reluctance to attend balls, and if she accompanied her father to such 
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entertainments it was only out of obedience to him and in order not 
to prejudice the interests of his ambitious dreams. 

‘So it is going to be impossible for me/ the vulgar-minded General 
would often say to himself, ‘though heaven has given me as a daughter 
the most beautiful person in our Sovereign's dominions, and the 
most virtuous, to reap any advantage from it for the advancement 
of my career ! I live in too great isolation, 1 have only her in the whole 
world, and 1 urgently need a family which will give me some social 
support, and procure me an entry into a certain number of fashion- 
able drawing-rooms, where my merit and above all my aptitude for 
ministerial office would be established as unchallengeable grounds in 
any political argument. Well now, my daughter, beautiful, wise, and 
devout as she is, turns petulant whenever any young man in a good 
position at court attempts to win her favour. Once this suitor is 
dismissed, her temper becomes less moody, and I find her almost gay, 
until another would-be husband enters the lists. The handsomest 
man at court, Conte tialdi, presented himself and failed to please 
her; the richest man in his Higlmcss’s dominions, the Marchcse 
Crcsccnzi, has now succeeded him ; she declares he would make her 
miserable. 

‘Most certainly/ the General would say at other times, ‘my daugh- 
ter’s eves are finer than"' the Duchcssa’s, particularly as, on rare 
occasions, they are capable of assuming an expression of greater 
depth. But this exquisite expression of hers, when is it ever to be seen? 
Never ifi a drawing-room where it might do her credit, but rather 
out driving alone with me, when she will let herself be moved, for 
instance, to pity the sad state of some hideous churl. “Keep some trace 
of that sublime expression/’ I tell her at times, “ for the drawing- 
rooms in which we shall be appearing tonight.” Not a bit of it; if 
she condescends to go out with me into society, \ver pure an&noVAe 

Voice assume yvk- Tavhn ^lauglitv anCi SOmCWlldt di.SCO Urging C>~ 
pression of passive obedience. .1 Le General, as can be seen, spared no 
attempts to find himself a suitable son-in-law; but what he said wa« 
true. 

Courtiers, who have nothing worth looking at in tlieiv own souls, 
take careful notice of everything outside them. They had observed 
that it was particularly on those days when CleJia could not succeed 

dreams and feigning interest in 
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her and try to make her talk. Clcha had light auburn hair, that stood 
out, m very soft re lief, against the delicate colouring of cheeks that 
were, as a rule, a trifle too pale The mere shape of her brow might 
have told an attentive observer that that very noble air, that demean- 
our so far above all kinds of vulgar giacc, sprang from a profound 
indifference to everything that was commonplace or mean. It was the 
absence and nor the impossibility of mtcicst in anything. 

hrom the time her father had become governor of the citadel 
C It In lnd lr id happily, 01 at least it c e from any sort of annoyance, 
in hi 1 lofty dwelling "1 he appilling number of steps that had to be 
< limb* cl in order to Hath the governors palatial residence', standing 
011 the phtlorin of the great tower, 1 ept away tucsomc visitors, and 
( klu, tor tins coneicte reason, enjoyed a quite conventual fiecdom 
She lound dure almost all the idt d ot happiness which it one time 
had thought of seeking in the religious life She Was filled with 1 
‘nit of hoiror at the mere idea of plaumr her beloved solitude and 
li t inmost thoughts at the disposal ot a young man whom th< title 
of luisl) iml would authori 7 e to disturb all this nine r life Ifb\ solitude 
she did not attain to Inppmcss, at least slu j hid succeeded m avoiding 
vacations that would hive ban too painful 

On the day on which I abrizio was taken to the foitre*ss, the 
Due h ess 1 met Clelu at the evening party given by the Minister of the' 
Interior, C onto Zmla 1 ver\ one gathered ioudcI them, that evening 
OlthcA beiuty outshone the' Duchcssa's l here was a look in the 
girl’s lovely c\es so sti uige and so profound as ro make the nf almost 
r id isc reel Uiere was pitv, there was indignation, and anger too, in 
her gm 2 i Jlie Duchcssa’s gaiety and hit lmlhant n cis sceine'd to 
plunge C IcIia into sudden spells of distress that almo t amounted to 
liottoi. 

‘What wi\\ he. the ctu.% axu\ groans of this poor woman,’ she 
thought, ‘whe'n slie learns thu hei lover, that young man with so 
m at a heart and so noble a countenance, has just been flung n to 
s’uson! Anel that look in the Sovereign’s eyes which condemns him 
to death! O absolute Power, when wilt thou cease to lie 1 hciv^ 1 pon 
Italy ! O vile and mercenary souls ! And I am the daughter of a gaoler f 
And I did nothing to contradict that noble character when I did not 
deign to reply to Fabrizio ! And once* hv as my benefactor! What 
will he be thinking of me at this moment, alone in his room with no 
company save his little lamp V Revolted by this idea, Clclia cast a 
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look of horror at the magnificent illumination of the drawing-rooms 
of the Minister of the Interior. 

‘Never/ so they were saying to each other in the circle of courtiers 
who had gathered round die two reigning beauties and were seeking 
to join in the conversation, ‘never have they talked to each other in 
so animated and at the same time so intimate a fashion. Can it be that 
the Duchcssa, who is always bent on dispelling the animosities 
aroused by the Prime Minister, has thought of some great marriage 
for Clelia?' This conjecture was supported by a circumstance which 
until then had never presented itself to the notice of the court; the 
girl 5 s eyes had more fire, and even, if one may say so, more passion 
than those of the beautiful Duchcssa. The latter, for her part, was 
astonished, and, one may say it to her credit, delighted, by the 
discovery of charms so novel in the young recluse. For an hour she 
had been gazing at her with a pleasure that is fairly seldom felt at 
the sight of a rival. 

Why, what can have happened?' the Duchcssa wondered. ‘Never 
has Clelia looked so bcautilul, and, one might say, sc^touching. Can 
it be that her heart has spoken? . . . But in that case, cciratnly, it is an 
unhappy love, some dark grief lies beneath this new-found animation 
. . . But unhappy love keeps siknt ! Can it be a question of recalling an 
inconstant lover by making a social success?' And the Duchcssa 
gazed attentively at all the young men standing round them. No- 
where could she see any peculiar expression on the part ot anyone, 
everywhere she saw the same appearance of more or less self-satisfied 
complacency. ‘But there is some miracle here,' thought the Duchcssa, 
vexed by her inability to discover the truth. ‘Where is that very 
shrewd man, Conte Mosca? No, I am not mistaken, Clelia is looking 
at me closely, and as iff were for her the object of a quite new in- 
terest. Is it the result of some order given by that base courtier, her 
father? I thought that young and noble mind incapable of lowering 
itself to matters of pecuniary interest. Can General P’abio Conti have 
some decisive request to make to the Conte?' 

About ten o'clock, a friend of the Duchcssa came up to her and 
whispered a few words; she turned extremely pale; Clelia took her 
hand and ventured to press it. 

‘I thank you, and I understand you now . . . Yon have a noble 
heart f said the Duchessa, making an efiort to keep control of herself; 
she had scarcely strength to utter these few words. She smiled 
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profuse I) at the lady oi the house, w ho ruse to escort her to the door 
n 1 the outermost drawing-room Such honours were due only to 
Princesses ol the' Blood Royal, and were for the Duehcssa m cruel 
contr.ulu tion to her position at the moment. She therefore continued 
to smih profusely at Confess 1 Znrla, but in spite ol desperate efforts 
siic coulel not succeed 111 saving a single word to her. 

Cleha’s eyes filled with teais as Jic watched the Duehcssa pass 
tluoiudi these rooms, thronged it the moment with all the most 
viist* < flushed li^uns m <n<nts ‘What will be the state ol that poor 
woman,’ she wonder 1 d, ‘when she finds herdf alone in hei carnage? 
It would be an mdisc it tion on my put to off r to accompany her, 
1 don t dare to . . . Wh it a great consolation, however, it would be 
to the poor prisoner, sitting alone in some frightful cell, with only 
lus httli limp for comp my, if he knew that he was loved to this 
c \t« nt ! What an appalling solitude tint must be into which they have 
plunged him! And we ourselves are here in th< ‘ c hi illiantly -lighted 
rooms! flow abominable! Can there he any wav of conveying a 
in ss tge to him' Good God! that would be betraying nn father; his 
position is so delicate between the two parties ! What will become of 
him if he incurs the passionate hatred of the Duehcssa, who controls 
the will of the Prune Minister, whu has the upper hand m thrre- 
qu tiu rs of the iffairs of State? O11 the other hand, the Prince takes a 
const int interest in what goes on at the fortress, and i* veiy touchy 
on tint subject; fear makes people erne 1 . ... In anv case Pabimo’ 
ft k ha no longei thought of him is Signor del Dongo) Ss fit more 
to be pitied. He has much more at stake than the risk of losing a 
lu< fativc post! ... And tin Duehcssa! What a terrible passion 
love is ! ... and y et all those liais in soc icty speak of it as a source of 
happiness! ... Never shall I forget what I have just seen; what a 
sudden change! How those beautiful, radnnt c\cs of the Duehcssa 
became dull and dimmed after the fatal words which Marchese N — 
came to say to her! ... f abri/io must indeed be woithy of love!* 

In the midst of these highly serious reflections, which claimed 
entire possession of Clclia’s mind and heart, the complimentary 
remarks winch were continually being showen d upon her seemed to 
her even more distasteful than usual. 1 o escape from them she moved 
over to an open wmdow, half screened by a taffeta curtain ; she hoped 
that no one would be so bold as to follow her into tins sort of retreat. 
This window opened on to a little grove of orange trees planted 
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straight in the ground; as a matter of fact, they had to be protected 
by a covering every winter. Clelia inhaled the scent of the blossoms 
with keenest delight, and this pleasure seemed to restore a little peace 
to her soul ... 1 felt he had a very noble air/ she thought, ‘but to 
inspire such passion m such a remarkable woman ! . . . She has had 
die honour of refusing the Prince’s homage, and if she had deigned 
to consent she could have been Queen of his dominions ... M\ 
fadicr says that the Sovueign’s passion went so far as to think ol 
marrying her if ever he had become free to do so 1 . . and this love 
of hers tor Pabri7io has 1 sted so long ! for it is quite five years since 
we met them beside Lake Como! ... Yes, five years/ she said to 
herself after a moment’s reflection. ‘1 was struck by it even then, at a 
time when so many dungs passed unnoticed before my childish 
eyes! How those two women seemed to admire babri/io 1 . . ’ 

Clelia remarked w idi dc light that none of the voung men who had 
been talking to her so eagcil) had vcnturc'd to approach her balconv. 
One of them, the Marchcse Crescenzi, had taken a few steps in that 
diicctmu, and then had stopped beside a card-tiblt* ‘It onl\/ slit 
said to herself, ‘under mv little w mdow m our pa]a~*.om the fot tress, 
the only one that his an) slndc, I had some prettv oranpc-ttccs to 
look at, just like these, m) thoughts would be less sad ! But to have 
as one’s sole outlook the enoi mous blocks of stom of the Farncse 
Tower . . . Ah !’ she cried, w ith a sudden nervous start, ‘pci haps that is 
whtre the y have put lmn How 1 long to have a t ilk with Don Ccs xi e 1 
He will be less stint than the General Mv father w ill cert unft 
tell me nothing on our way back to die fortuss, but 1 slnll find out 
everything fiom Don Osaic ... I have money, I could buy a few 
oiangc-tiees, which, planted under die window ofm) aviar), would 
pievcnt me bom seeing that great wall of the Farm sc tower How 
much moic hateful it will stem to me now that I know one of the 
people it hides from the light of day ... 

‘Yes, it is just the third time I have seen him; once at court, at the 
ball on die Puncess’s bnthday ; toda), with dircc constables around 
lum, while that horrible Barbone was asking for him to be handcuffed, 
and finally, beside Lake Como . . . That’s quite five years igo. What 
a young scamp he looked then ! How he scowled at the constables, 
and what strange glances his mother and his aunt 1 cpt casting his 
way T There was certainly some secret between them that day, some 
private concern of their own; at the time 1 had some idea that he too 
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was afraid of the police . . .* Clcha shuddered. ‘But how ignorant I 
was! No doubt, even then, the Duchcssa had begun to take an in- 
terest m lnm . . . How he made us laugh a few minutes later, when 
the ladies, in spite of their obvious anxiety, had giowna a little ac- 
i ustomed to the presence of a stranger ! . . . And this evening I could 
not brmg ni>self to lcply to the rcniaih he made to me! ... O 
ignorance and timidity, how often do you give the appearance of 
something far more foul! And I behave like that when I am over 
twen v! ... I was quite right to think of the cloister, really I am fit 
tor nothing but retirement from the world. “Woithy daughter of a 
gaoler!” he will have been saying to himself. He despises me, and as 
soon as he is able to write to the Duchcssa lie will tell her of my lack 
of consideration, and the Duchcssa will think me a very deceitful 
girl; for, after all, this evening she probably thought me full of 
'Unpithy for her m her trouble/ 

k ha noticed that someone was ipproadnng, apparently with the 
intention of placing lumself beside her on the iron balcony of this 
window. She felt annoved at this, while reproaching herself for feeling 
so, the musmgs from which she had been thus rudely roused had not 
been entirely devoid of sweetness. ‘Here’s some tiresome creature 
who’ll get a pretty reception P she thought. She was turning her head 
round with a look of haughty disdun, when she taught sight of the 
timid figure of the Archbishop apptoaching the balcony by a series 
of little imperceptible movements. ‘ l his s uutly man has no manners/ 
thought Cleiia. ‘Why come and disturb a poor girl like ifle? My 
peace is the only, thing I possess/ She was greeting him with respect, 
but at the same time with a hiughty air, when the prelate said to 
her: ‘Signorina, have you heard the terrible news?* 

The girl’s eyes had at once taken on an altogether different ex- 
pression; but, following the instructions repeated to her a hundred 
times over by her farher, she replied with an air of ignorance which 
the language of her eves openly contradicted: ‘I have heard nothing, 
my Lord Archbishop/ 

‘My chief Vicar-General, poor Fabrizio del Dongo, who is no 
more guilty than I am of the death of that ruffian Gilctti, has been 
forcibly taken from Bologna where he was living under the as- 
sumed name of Giuseppe Bossi. They have shut him up in your 
citadel; he arrived there actually chained to the carriage that brought 
him. A species of gaoler, named Barbone, who was pardoned some 
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time ago after having murdered one of his brothers, chose to attempt 
an act of personal violence against Fabrmo; but my young friend is 
not the man to brook an insult. He flung his infamous adversary to 
the ground, whereupon they led him off to a cell twenty feet below 
die earth, after first putting handcuffs on him/ 

‘No, not handcuffs !’ 

‘Ah ! So y ou do know something 1 ’ cried the Archbishop. And the old 
man s features lost their expression of deep despondency ‘But, before 
we can proceed, someone may come near this balcony and mterrupt 
us. Would you be so charitible as to hand this pastoral ring of mine 
to Don Ccsarc yoursilP’ 

The girl took the ring, but did not know whuc to put it so as not 
to run the risk of losing it 

‘Put it on your thumb/ said the Archbishop, md he himself 
slipped it on. ‘Can I rely on vou to deliver this ring?* 

‘Yes, Monsignoie ’ 

‘Will you promise me to k< cp secret vilnt 1 about to say next, 
even supposing you should not find it right to agree mv request'* 

‘Why, yes, Monsignorc/ replied the girl, trembling all ova on 
seeing the grave and portentous air the old man had suddenK as- 
sumed . . , 

‘Our reve red Archbishop/ she went on, Van give me no orders 
that aie not worthy ot lumself and of me/ 

‘I til Don Cesne that 1 commend my adopted son to him. I know 
that the police who tamed him off did not give him time to tike his 
breviary with him, I theicfore beg Don Ccsarc to let him have his 
own, and it your worthv unde will send tomorrow to my palace, 
I undertake to replace the book given by him to Fabnzio. I beg Don 
Cesare also to convey the ting winch this pretty hand is now wearing 
to Signor del Dongo/ 

The Archbishop was interrupted at this point by General Fabio 
Conti, who tame in search of his daughter to take her to his carriage. 
A few brief minutes of conversation ensued, during which the prelate 
showed lumself not lacking in adroitness. Without referring m any 
way to tht newly made prisoner, he so arranged it that the course of 
the conversation led naturally up to his own utterance of certam 
moral and political maxims. For instance. ‘There are certain critical 
moments m the life of a court which decide, for long periods, the 
fate of the most exalted personages. It would be singularly imprudent 
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to change into personal hatred die state of coolness in the political 
sphere which is often quite simply the result of opposite standpoints/ 
The Archbishop, letting himscli be carried away to some little extent 
by the piofound grief which he felt at so unexpected an arrest, went 
so hr as to say that a man must undoubtedly try to preserve the 
position he enjoys, but that it would be a quite gratuitous unprudence 
to bung down furious hatred on lus own head as a consequence of 
this, by countenancing cntain lUions winch arc never forgotten, 

Wlicr the Gcncial wis m the carnage with Ins daughter, he re- 
marked to her. ‘This might be dose nbed as threats . . . Threats, to a 
m in of my sort T No other words passed betwc< n lather and daughter 
duiing the next twenty minute* 

On receiving the Archbishop’s pastoral ring, Clclu had fully in- 
ti ndid to speak to her father, as soon as she was in the carnage, of 
r hc little service which the* prelate had asked of her. But after the 
word thrtat s, uttered with anger, she took it lor granted that her 
f lther would intercept the gift, she therefore kept die ring covered 
with her left hand and clasped it passionately. During die whole of 
the time it took them to drive from the Ministry of the Interior to the 
citadel, she was asking herself whether it would be a enme on her 
part not to speak to her father She was exti emely pious, extremely 
timorous, and her heart, usually so calm, was beating with unac- 
customed violence But in the end the ‘Who goes there?’ of die sentry 
posted on die mniparts above the door ram* out on the approach of 
the carriage before CJcha had found a form of words calculated to 
ntlinc her father not to icfuse, so great was her fear of a refusal. As 
:hty t limbed the three hundred and sixtv step winch led to the 
governor’s residence, Clclia still could think of othing to say. 

She hastened to speak to her unde, who scolded her and refused to 
end himself to anydung. 



chapter 1 6: Desperate Measures 

^TVr HAT do you think V cried the General on catching sight of 
W his brother. ‘Here is the Duchessa going to spend a hundred 
thousand scudi to make a fool of me and help the prisoner to escape !’ 

. But, for the moment, wc are obliged to leave Fabrizio in his prison, 
right at the top of the citadel of Parma ; he is well guarded, and we shall 
find him perhaps a little altered when we return to him. We are now 
going to turn our attention first of all to the court, where certain 
highly complicated intrigues, and more particularly the passions of 
an unhappy woman, are going to decide his fate. As he climbed the 
three hundred and ninety steps to his prison in the Famcsc Tower, 
beneath the eyes of the governor, Fabrizio, who had so greatly dreaded 
this moment, found that he had no time to reflect on his mis- 
fortunes. 

On returning home after the party at Conte Zurla's, the Duchessa 
signed to her women to leave her; then, flinging hersrif, fully dressed, 
upon her bed, she cried aloud: * Fabrizio is in the power of his enemies , 
and perhaps out of spite against me they will poison him!* How can one 
depict the moment of despair that followed this summing-up of the 
situation by a woman so little ruled by reason, so much a slave to the 
sensation of the moment, and, without admitting it to herself, so 
desperately in love with the young prisoner? 

It was a series of inarticulate cries, paroxysms of rage, convulsive 
movements, but not a single tear. She had sent her women away 
so as to hide her tears. She thought she would burst into sobs as 
soon as she was left alone; but tears, this first relief in all great sorrows, 
were utterly denied to her. Anger, indignation, the sense of her own 
inferiority in comparison with the Prince, had too great mastery over 
this haughty soul. 

*Am I not humiliated enough?’ she kept on exclaiming. ‘I am 
bitterly insulted, and, what is worse, Fabrizio’s life is endangered ! 
And shall I not avenge myself! Not so fast, my Prince ! You may kill 
me, well and good, you have the power to do so; but afterwards I 
shall have your life. Alas, poor Fabrizio, what good will that do you? 
What a difference from the day when 1 was ready to leave Parma! 
And yet even then I thought I was unhappy . . . what blindness ! 
I was on the point of breaking with all the habits of a pleasant life. 
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Alas ! without knowing it, I was on the brink of an event which was 
to decide my fate for good and all. Had not the Conte, urged by his 
vile and vulgar habits of toadying to the great, suppressed the words 
“unjust proccedmgs ,, in that fat il note which the Prince’s vanity had 
granted me, wc should have been saved. More by luck than by dex- 
tents I must acknowledge, I hid managed to bring into play his 
personal vam f ) on the subject oi Ins beloved citv of Parma. Then I 
tlmiuned to leave him, thin I washed Good God! What sort of 
slive an I now? Here am 1 now pinned down in this foul cesspool, 
and Fabrizio in chains m the citadel, that citadel which tor so many 
eminent men ha, been the antcehimber to death ? And I can no 
longti keep tins tiger cowed In the feir ot seeing me leave his den! 

* 1 1 c has too much intelligence not to 1 calize that I w ill never move 
from tint infamous tower to which my heart is chained. And now 
thr man’s wounded vamt\ may suggest the wildest notions to him; 
their funtastic cruelty would only stimulate Ins astounding sclt- 
conuit If lie renews Ins former msipid, aiuotous advances, if he says 
to uv “Accept the homage ot \our slave, or else Fabrmo dies,” , . . 
wdl, there’s the old stoi\ ot Judith ... Yes, but if it means only 
suuick for me, it will be minder for Fabrizio, his nincompoop of a 
sueicssor, our Ciown Prince, and that infamous villain Rassi will 
hive 1 ahu/10 hanged as m\ uromphee/ 

r l lie Duchcssa sliriekcd aloud, thn dilemma, from which she could 
see no \\ a) ot esc ipe, was torturing her mhappy heart. Her distracted 
bram could see 110 ottar probability in the future. For ten minutes she 
turned and twisted testlessl) like a woman out of her mind; then a 
sleep of utter exhuistion took, lot a bncf momei w, die place of this 
horuble state , life was drained out of her A few minutes lattr she 
woke up with a start, and found herself sitting on her bed; it had 
seemed to het as if, in her presence, the Prince was trying to cut off 
I abn/io’s head With w hat w lid cy < s die Duchessa gazed round about 
lier! When at length she was convinced diat neither die Punce nor 
F lbrizio was actually before her e\cs, she sank bu k on her bed and 
was on the point of fainting 

Hei physical exhaustion was such that she could not summon up 
enough strengdi to change her position. ‘Good God! If only I could 
die !’ she said to herself . . . ‘But what cowardice! the very idea of my 
abandoning Fabrrno in his misfortune! My mind must be wan- 
dering . . . Come, let us return to reality, let us coolly consider the 
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abominable situation into which I have plunged so to speak wantonly. 
What a fatal act of stupidity! To come and live at the court of an 
absolute prince ! A tyrant who knows every one of his victims ! 
Whose every glance directed at him seems to him a defiance of his 
power ! Alas ! that is what neither the Conte nor I envisaged when 1 
left Milan. I had in mind the attractions of a pleasant court; some- 
thing inferior, it is true, but still something in the style of the happy 
days of Prince Eugene. 

‘Looking at it from a distance, we can form no idea of what the 
authority of a despot who knows all his subjects by sight is really 
like. The outward form of despotism is the same as that of other 
kinds of government. There arc judges, for instance, but they are 
men like Rassi. The monster ! He would see nothing out of the ordi- 
nary in having his own father hanged if the Prince ordered him to do 
so ... He would call it his duty . . . Win over Rassi ! Unhappy woman 
that I am! 1 possess no means of doing so. Whar can I offer him? A 
hundred thousand lire, perhaps! And they say that, after the last 
dagger-thrust which the wrath of heaven against this unhappy 
country allowed him to escape, the Prince sent him ten thousand 
golden sequins in a casket. Besides, what sum of money could possibly 
seduce him? That soul of mud, which lias never read anything but 
contempt in other men’s eyes, enjoys here the pleasure at this present 
time of seeing fear, and even respect, in them. He may become 
Minister of Police, and why not? Then three-quarters of the in- 
habitants of this principality will be his base courtiers, and tremble 
before him in as servile a fashion as now lie trembles before his 
Sovereign Prince. 

‘Since I cannot flee from this detestable place, I must make myself 
useful here to Fabrizio. Living alone, in solitude, in despair — what 
can 1 then do for Fabrizio? Come, forward march , unhappy woman ! Do 
your duty; go into society, pretend to think no more of Fabrizio . . . 
Pretend to have forgotten you, my poor darling f 

At these words, the Duchessa burst into tears; at last she could 
weep. After an hour conceded to natural human weakness, she saw 
with some slight feeling of relief that her ideas were beginning to 
grow clearer. ‘Oh to have the magic carpet/ she said to herself, ‘to 
snatch Fabrizio from the citadel and seek refuge with him in some 
happy place where no one could pursue us - Paris, for instance. 
We should live there at first on the twelve hundred lire which his 
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father’s agent transmits to me with such amusing regularity. I could 
easily get together a hundred thousand more from die remains of my 
fortune!’ The Duchessa’s imagination passed in review, with oc- 
casional bursts of inexpressible delight, all the details of the life which 
she would lead three hundred leagues away from Parma. ‘There/ 
she sad to herself, ‘lie could enter the service under an assumed 
name . . . Posted to one of the regiments of those gallant Frenchmen, 
the voting Valscrra would soon make a reputation for himself; at 
last he 'would be happy/ 

These joyful visions brought on a second fit of weeping, but this 
turn they wcic guide tears. So happiness did indeed exist somewhere 
lit the world! This state of mind lasted for some considerable time; 
the poor woman had a horror of coming back to the contemplation 
of the grim reality. At length, just js the dawning day was beginning to 
mark with a hnc of white the tops of the tiecs in her garden, she 
made violent efforts to rouse herself ‘hi a few hours,’ she told her- 
sf If, *1 dial! be on the field of battle, it will be a case for action, and 
if ain thing should occur to irritate me, if the Puntc should take it 
into Ins head to sa\ an\ tiling to me abort Fabn/io. I cannot guarantee 
that 1 shall be able to keep entire h calm 1 must therefore, litre and 
how, tnakt plum. 

‘If I am declared a prisoner of State, Rassi will sec to it that every- 
thing in this house is soi/c d. On tlu first of tin. month the Conte and 
I, accotding to our usiud custom, bumf all pipers of which the police 
might make improper use, and he is Minister of Police that is the 
ctmusing part of it I have three diamonds of >omc value. Tomorrow, 
Fulgcnzio, my old boatman from Gnanta, will ^ct of! for Geneva, 
where he will deposit them in a *ife place. If ever Fabrmo should 
escape’ (‘Gicat God! be Thou propitious to me 1 ’ - and she crossed 
herself) ‘the Marchcsc del Dongo, in Ins incredible meanness, will 
decide that it is a sin to piovide subsistence for a man who is pursued 
by Ins lawful Prmce. Then he will at any rate have my diamonds, 
and will have the means to live. 

‘Dismiss the Conte ... to find in) self alone with him after what 
has happened, that is what 1 could not bear. Poor fellow! he is not 
really bad, far from it; lie is only weak. That commonplace soul does 
not rise to the height of ours. Poor Fabnzio ! Why can’t you be here 
with me for a moment, so that wc could consult together about our 
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‘The Conte’s meticulous prudence ’would hamper all my plans, and 
besides, I must on no account mvolvc him in my ruin . . . For wh) 
should not this tyrant’s vamtv make him cast me into prison? I shall 
have conspired . . wh it could be easier to prove? If it should be to 
his citadel that he sent me, and I could manage, by a lavish use of 
gold, to spcik to Tabrizio, if only isr an instant, with what courage 
wc would go to our death together’ Hut a truce to these follies, his 
creature Rassi would ithise him to m ike an end of me with poison 
My appearance in the streets, standing in a cart, might touch the 
hearts of his dear citi/uis oi Parnn . But what f still ronnncmg 1 
Alas ! These lollies must be forgiven in a woinin whose actual lot is 
so sad ! The whole, ttutli of tin matter is that tin Fruiec will not s< nd 
me to mv death, but nothing could be easier than to east me into 
prison and keep me there He will hive all sorts of compromising 
papers hiddui iti some corner of my pala^zo, as was done m the ease 
of poor 1 — I lien three juJgi s, w ho net du’t be too great rogues, 
for the) will have what is known as douunentar } cviduta , together 
with a dozui false witnesses, will he quite sufficient Ilhis I may be 
sentenced to death is lnving eon pirtd, and tin Pi met, in his bound- 
less cletmncv, t ikmg into consult ntion the fut tint J ha\e lnd the 
honour of be mg ldmittcd to his court, will commute my punishment 
to ten years in i fortress But 1, so is not to fall short in any w i\ of 
that violent ch iraett'r w Inch has dtaw n so mm\ silly comments from 
the Marthtsa Ravtrsi and my other enemies, will bi ivclv take poison 
So at least the public will be kind enough to believe, but 1 w ucr that 
Rassi will appeir m my ecll and politely ofler me, m the Prince’s 
name, a little bottle of strychnine or laudinuin 

4 Yes, I must have a very open rupture with the Conte, for I do 
not wish to involve him in nvy dowritill Tint would be l disgraceful 
thing to do, the poor min h is lo> td me so since rclv * M\ follv lay m 
believing tint tlu ic w is enough heart left in a true courticL to be 
capable ol love Very probably the Pi luce will find some excuse for 
casting me into prison, he will be afraid of my perverting public 
opinion with regard to Fabnzio The C ontc is a man of perfect 
honour, at once he will do whit the miserable creatures at this 
court, in their profound astonishment, will call an act of madness 
- he will leave the court I defied the Prince’s authority on the even- 
ing of the note, I may expect anything from his wounded vanity 
Will a man who is born a Prince ever forget die sensation I gave him 
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that evening? Besides, the Conte, once he has broken with me, will 
be in a better portion to help Fabrizio. But what if the Conte, whom 
this decision of mine will drive to despair, should avenge himself? 
. . . That, however, is an idea that would never occur to hnn; his is 
not a fundamentally base nature like the Prince’s. The Conte may, 
while lamenting the necessity, countersign an infamous decree, but 
he has sumc sense of honour. And then, avenge himself for what? 
Simplv because, after loving him fin five ycais without giving his 
Jove the sh jhtest causi for offence, I svy to him “Dear Conte, 1 had 
the good fortune to be m love with you Well now, tins flame is 
dvmg down; I no longer love von, but 1 know ill that is tn your 
hurt, I retain a profound regird for vou, and you will alwavs be 
the dcaiest of my friends ” 

‘What answer can a gallant gentleman make to so sincere a de- 
dal ation? 

T sh ill take a new' lovci, or so at li a>t so< u tv w ill believe. I shall 
srs to tlus loser: ‘‘After all. the Pnnce docs right to punish I abn/io’s 
lolly, but on his birthday otu gracious Soseumn will no doubt set 
hnn irce.” Thus 1 gam six months, ihe new lovci that prudence 
indicates should be that venal judge, that vile Inngman, that fellow 
Rassi ... He would find lumsJt ennobled and, m fact, I should give 
him the right of entry into high society. 1 oigive me, dear Fabnzio; 
such an effort, for me, is beyond the bounds of possibility. What! 
1 hot morster still steeped 111 the blood of Conte V — and of D — ! I 
should faint wnh honor whenever Ik* cone ucai, or rather, I^hould 
scia. a knife and plunge it into Ins \iie lie irt. Do not ask im- 
possibilities of me! 

‘Y^s, first of all, I must forget Fabn/10 ! and not ‘how a shadow of 
anger against the Prince. 1 must lull tve agun with my usual gaiety, 
which wnll sccin all the more attractive to these vile and filthy souls, 
m the first place because I shall tpptar to be submitting myself with 
good grace to their Sovereign’s will, and secondh because so far 
from making fun of them, 1 shall take pains to bring out all their 
pretty little qualities. For instance, I shall complin. 11 1 Conte Zurla 
on the beauty of the white feather in his hat, winch he has just had 
sent him by courier from Lyons, and which gives lum great delight. 

‘i must choose a lover from the Raversi’s party . . If the Conte 
goes, that will he the party m office, that is whcie the power will 
lie. It will be a friend of die Raversi who will be governor at the 
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citadel; for Fabio Conti will become a Minister. How on earth will 
the Prince, a man of breeding, a man of intelligence, accustomed to 
the Conte's charming way of conducting business, be able to discuss 
affairs of State with that great lubber, that king of fools who, Ls 
whole life long, has been occupied with that fundamental problem 
ought His Highness’s troops to have seven buttons on the breast of 
their tunics, or nmc? It is such dull brutes as these who are extremely 
jealous of me, and therein lies your danger, dear Fabnzio ! It is such 
dull brutes who are going to decide my fate and yours ! 

‘Well then, 1 must not allow the Conte to hand in his resignation. 
Let him remain, even if he has to suffer humiliations. He always 
imagines that resigning his office is the greatest sacrifice a Prime 
Minister can make; and each time his looking-glass tells him that he 
is growing old, he off rs me that sacrifice. A complete rupture there- 
fore; yes, and a re'concilution only in the event of its being the sole 
means of preventing him bom going. 1 shall, of course, give lum 
his dismissal m the friendliest possible wa). But aftet Ins courtier- 
likc omission of the words “unjust proceedings” lif the Prince's 
note I feel that, if I am not to hate him, 1 need to spend some months 
without seeing lum On that decisive evening, I had no need of his 
intelligence, all he lud to do was to wntc at m\ dictation He had 
only to write those few words which I had u on bv nn own strength 
of character, his vile habit of sy tophancy prev uk d He told me next 
day that he could not make the Prince sign am thing so ridiculous, 
that what was wanted was a fuc paidon Why, good heavens! with 
people like that, with those niomte rs of v mity and rancour who be ir 
the name I article, one tahis what one c m get ’ 

At the thought of this all the Duchcssu’s anger revived. ‘The 
Prince has deceived me,’ she said to herself, ‘and in how dastaidlv 
a wa\ ! ... The mm lias no excuse. He has brains, he is shrewd and 
capable of reasoning, there is nothing base in him except his passions. 
The Conte and I have noticed it a score of times, he is never vulgar- 
minded save when he imagines that someone has tried to insult lum. 
Well, Tabrizio’s crime lias nothing to do with politics, it’s one of 
those trifling cases of homicide such as are noted by the hundred 
every year m his happy domunons, and the Conte has sworn to me 
that he has taken pains to procure the most precise imormation, and 
that Fabrizio is innocent. That fellow Giletti was by no means 
lacking ni courage; finding himself but a few steps away from the 
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frontier, he suddenly felt the temptation to rid himself of a favoured 
rival/ 

The Duchessa paused for a long time to consider whether it was 
possible to believe in Fabrizio’s guilt. Not that she felt that it would 
have been a very grave sin on die part of a nobleman of Fabrizio # s 
rank to rid himself of an impertinent mummer; but, in her despair, 
she was beguming to have a vague feeling that she was going to be 
obliged to fight to prove Fabrizio’s innocence, ‘No/ she said to 
herself at last, ‘here is a decisive proof. He is like poor Pietranera, 
he always carried arms in all his pockets, and that day he had only a 
wretched single-barrelled gun in his hand, and that, too, borrowed 
from one of the workmen. 

‘I hate the Prince because he has betrayed me, aud betrayed me 
m die most dastardly fashion. Afrer the note signing his pardon, he 
had the poor bov carried off from Bologna, and all the rest. But that 
account will be settled/ About five o’clock in the morning, the 
Duchessa, utterly worn out by this prolonged fit of despair, rang 
for her women; they screamed aloud. Seeing her on her bed, fully 
dressed, wearing her diamonds, white as die sheets and with closed 
eyes, it seemed to them as though they saw her lying in state after her 
death. They would have supposed her in a dead faint, if they had not 
called to mind that she had just rung for them. A few stray tears 
rricklcd front time to time slow ly down her life less cheeks ; her women 
gathered from a gesture she made diat she wished to be put to bed. 

Twice that evening after Conte Zuila's party the Conte had 
called at die Duchessa’* house; each time refused admittance, he 
wrote to her that he wanted her advice on a point concerning him- 
self. Ought he to retain his post after the insult ♦■hey had dared to 
offer him? The Conte went on to say: ‘The young man is innocent, 
but even if he were guilty, ought he to have been arrested without 
informing me, his acknowledged protector?’ The Duchessa did not 
see tin’s letter until the following day. 

The Conte had 110 moral principles; one can even add that what 
the Liberals understand by morality (seeking the happiness of the 
greatest number) seemed to him mere tomfoolery. He believed him- 
self bound to seek first and foremost the happiness of Conte Mosca 
della Rovere. He was, however, thoroughly honourable and per- 
feedy sincere when he spoke of his resignation. Never in his life had 
he told a lie to the Duchessa. She, however, paid not the slightest 
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attention to his letter; her decision, and a very painful decision at 
that, had been taken : to pretend to forget Fabrizio . After that effort, 
everything else was a matter of indifference to her. 

Next day, about noon, die Conte, who had called ten times at the 
Palazzo Sanseverina, was finally admitted; he was appalled at the 
sight of the Duchessa. ‘She looks forty!’ he said to himself, ‘and 
yesterday she was so sparkling, so young! Everyone tells me that 
during her long conversation with the girl Clclia Conti, she looked 
every bit as young as the latter and far more attractive/ 

The Duchcssa’s voice and her manner were every bit as strange as 
her personal appearance. This manner, divested of all passion, of all 
human interest, of all anger, made the Conte turn pale. It reminded 
him of the behaviour of a friend of his who, a few months earlier, 
when on the point of death, and having already received the Last 
Sacrament, had wished to have a talk with him. 

After some minutes die Duchessa was able to speak to him. She 
gazed at him, but her eyes remained dead. 

‘Let us part, my dear Conte/ she said to him in a faiift but quite 
articulate voice, which she did her best to make sound friendly. 
‘Let us part; wc must! Heaven is my witness that, for the past five 
years, my behaviour to you has been irreproachable. You have given 
me a brilliant existence in place of the boredom that would have 
been my sad lot at the castle of Grianta; without you I should have 
reached old age some few years sooner . . . For my part, my sole 
consideration has been to try to bring you happiness. It is because I 
love you diat I propose to you this separation a Y amiable, as they would 
say in France/ 

The Conte did not understand; she was obliged to repeat her words 
several times. He grew deadly pale, and flinging himself on his knees 
beside her bed, he said to her all die diings that profound astonish- 
ment, fallowed by die keenest despair, can inspire in a man of spirit 
who is passionately in love. At every moment he offered to hand in 
his resignation and to follow his mistress to some retreat a thousand 
leagues from Parma. 

‘You dare to speak to me of departure, and Fabrizio is here!* she 
exclaimed at length, half rising to her feet. But seeing diat the mention 
of Fabrizio’s name made a painful impression, she added after a 
moment’s pause, and gently pressing the Conte’s hand: ‘No, my dear, 
I am not going to tell you that I have loved you with that passion 
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and that rapture which nobody, so it seems to me, can feel after 
thirtv, and I am already a long wav past that age. People will have 
told you that I was in love with Fabrrno, for I know that such a 
1 umout lias been current at this spih ful court.* As die uttered the word 
‘spiteful’, her eyes sparkled fot the first tunc during this conversation, 
I sw car to y ou, before God, and on l abi izio’s life, th it not the slightest 
thing has ever passed between him and me that could not have 
borne the e> c of a third person. I will not tell you, on the othet hand, 
rh it I love him exactlv as a sister might do, l love him, so to speak, 
instinctively. I love that courage of his, so simple md so perfect that 
he may be sud to be unaware of it himself l remember that this 
sort ot admiration began on his return from Waterloo. He was still 
a child then, for all his seventeen )cais. Ills great anxiety was to 
know whether he really had been present at the battle; and if that 
\urt so, wlictha he could sav he had fought when he had not 
rmrehed to the attack of any battery or column. It wis during the 
olcnin clis(ussions we used to have on tins important subject that 
l began to u cogm/c lm pti feet charm. His gicatness of soul was to 
u ihd to me. What skilled lies a well-bred young man, in his place, 
would have flaunted ? In short, if he is not lnppv, I cannot be happy 
either. There now; that is a remark which exactly desenbes the state 
of my heart. If that is not the truth, it is, at any rate as much of it as 
I cm see/ 

The Conte, cncoungcd bv this tone of fi uikness and intimacy, 
tried to kiss her hand; she drew it back with a sort of horror. ‘The 
time for that has passed/ she said to him; ‘I am a woman of thirty- 
seven, l am now on the threshold of old age, I a ready feel all its 
despondency, and possibly I am even drawing ncai 1 > the grave. That 
is a terrible moment, from all I have heard, and vet it seems to me 
that I long for it. I feel the worst symptom of old age: my heart is 
dulled by this frightful calamity, i am no longer capable of love. 1 
see nothing in you now, dear Conte, but the shade of someone who 
once was dear to me. I will say more; it is gratitude, and gratitude 
alone, that makes me speak to you in this way/ 

‘What is to become of me?’ the Conte repeated, ‘of me, who feel 
that I am attached to you more passionately than in the first days of 
our acquaintance, when I used to see you at the Scala?’ 

‘Shall I confess one dung to you, dear friend? lhis talk of love 
wearies me, and strikes me as indecent. Come/ she said, trying to 
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smile, but in vain, ‘take courage! Act like a sensible man, a judicious 
man, a man of resource in all emergencies. Be with me what you 
really are in the eyes of those who regard you coolly, die most able 
man and the greatest politician that Italy has produced for centuries/ 

The Conte rose and paced the room in silence for a few moments. 

‘Impossible, my dear/ he said to hci at length, ‘1 am tom in pieces 
by the most violent passion, and you ask me to consult my reason. 
Reason no longer exists for me at present/ 

‘Let's not speak of passion, 1 beg you/ she answered curtly. And 
this was the first time, in the course of two hours conversation, that 
her voice took on any sort of expression whatever. The Conte, 
though in the depths of despair himself, endeavoured to comfort 
her. 

‘He has deceived me,' she cried, without responding in any way to 
the reasons for hope which the Conte was setting before her. ‘He 
has deceived me in the most dastardly fashion !' For a moment her 
face lost its deadly pallor; but, even in this moment of violent ex- 
citement, the Conte noticed that she had not the strength & raise her 
arms. 

‘Good God! can it be possible,' he thought, ‘that she is merely ill? 
In that case, though, it would be the beginning of some very serious 
illness.' Then, overcome with anxiety, he suggested calling in the 
famous Razori, the best physician in the place and in the whole of 
Italy. 

‘So yQU wish to give a stranger the pleasure of knowing the whole 
extent of my despair? ... Is that the counsel of a traitor or of a 
friend?' And she looked at him with a strange expression in her eyes. 

‘It's all over/ he said to himself in despair. ‘She no longer has any 
love for me, and woise still, she no longer reckons me among ordi- 
nary men of honour/ 

‘1 may tell you/ the Conte went on, speaking with emphasis, ‘that 
I have made the most special efforts to obtain details of the arrest 
which has driven us to despair, atid the curious .thing is that I still know 
nothing positive. I have had the constables at the nearest station 
questioned. They saw the prisoner arrive by the road from Castel- 
nuovo and received orders to follow his sediola. I immediately sent 
off Bruno, whose zeal is as well known to you as his devotion, with 
orders to go on from station to station to find out where and how 
Fabrizio was arrested/ 
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On hearing Fabrizio’s name uttered, the Ducliessa was seized with a 
, light convulsion. 

‘Forgive me, my dear,’ she said to the Conte as soon as she could 
>peak. ‘These details interest me greatly. Give me them all, let me 
have a clear understanding of the smallest particulars/ 

‘Well, madam/ the Conte v\ent on, trying to assume a somewhat 
lighter air in the hope o£ casing the strain on her a little, 4 I am rather 
uk lined to send u. confidential messenger to Bruno with orders to 
him to push ai as far as Bologna. It is fiom there, perhaps, that our 
young friend was cairicd off. What is the date of his last letter?’ 

‘ J uesday, five days ago/ 

‘Has it been opened in the post?’ 

‘No trace of any opening. I should tell yen that it was written on 
frightful paper. r J he address is in a woman’s hand, and that address 
bcais the name of an old washerwoman who is related to iny maid. 
'Ihc washerwoman believes that it is something to do with a love 
affair, and Ccctliina refunded her the charges of delivery without 
adding anything further/ The Conte, who had now adopted a quite 
businesslike tone, tiled to discover, by talking things over with the 
Duchessj on vvliat day Fabrizio might have been taken away from 
Bologna. It was only then that he, who was ordinarily so perspica- 
cious, perceived that this was the right tone to adopt. These details 
interested the unhappy woman and seemed to distract her a little. 
If the Conte had not been in love, tliis simple idea would have oc- 
curred to him as soon as he entered her room. # 

The Duchessa sent him away so that he might dispatch fresh or- 
ders to the faithf ul Bruno without dclav. As they 1 mched briefly 
on the question of how to find out whether there h*d been a sen- 
tence passed before the moment at winch the Prince had signed the 
note addressed to the Duchessa, the latter somewhat eagerly seized 
the opportunity to say to the Conte: ‘I shall not reproach you at all 
for having omitted the words “unjust proceedings” in the note which 
you wrote and he signec^t was your courtier’s instinct that had you 
in its grip; all unconsciously, you put your master's interest before 
your friend’s. You have let your actions, my dear Conte, be governed 
by me, and that for a long time past, but it is not in your power to 
change your nature. As a Minister you have great talents, but you 
have also the instinctive reactions of chat profession. The omission of 
the word “unjust” was my ruin; but far be it from me to reproach 
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you for it in any way, it was the fault of your instinct and not of your 
will. 

‘You are to keep in mind/ she went on, changing her tone, and 
with the most imperious air, ‘that I am not unduly grieved at Fab- 
rizio’s capture, that I have never felt the slightest inclination to leave 
this principality, and that I am full oi respect for the Prince. That is 
what you are to say, and this is what I, for my part, wish to say to 
you: Since 1 intend, in the future, to have the entire control of my 
own behaviour, I wish to part from you a V amiable , that is to say as 
one who has been a good and long-standing friend of yours. Consider 
me as sixty years old; the \oung woman I was is dead, in that I can 
no longer feel anything excessively, 1 can no longer love. But I should 
be even more wretched than I am if I should happen to compromise 
your future career. It may enter into my plans to make it seem as if 
I had taken a young lover, and 1 should not like to see you pained. 
I can swear to you by Fabrizio’s happiness,’ she paused for half a 
minute after these words, ‘that 1 have never once been unfaithful to 
you, never m five whole years. That's a long time,’ she sai^. She tried 
to snnlc, her pale cheeks quivered convulsively, but her lips refused 
to draw apart. *1 swear to you that 1 have never even either planned 
or wished such a thing. Now that 1 have made things clear to you, 
please go.* 

The Conte left the Palazzo Sansevcrina in despair. He could sec 
in the Duchessa a firmly fixed intention to part from him, and never 
had he been so desperately in love. This i> one of those tilings to which 
1 am often obliged to revert, because, outside Italy, they seem im- 
probable. On returning, lie dispatched as many as six different people 
along the road to Castelnuovo and Bologna, and gave them letters. 
‘But that is not all/ said the unhappy Conte to himself. ‘The Prince 
may get the mad idea into his head of having this wretched boy 
executed, just to revenge himself for the tone which the Duchessa 
adopted with him on the day of that fatal note. 1 felt that the Duchessa 
was exceeding a limit beyond which one should never go, and it was 
in order to patch things up a little that I was so incredibly foolish 
as to suppress the words “unjust proceedings/’ the only ones that 
bound die Sovereign . . . What nonsense ! does anything bind such 
people at all? There 1 undoubtedly made the greatest mistake of my 
life, I hazarded everything that makes life precious to me. The ques- 
tion now is to repair my blunder by dint of skilful and untiring 
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efforts. But if, after all, I achieve nothing, even by sacrificing a little 
of my dignity, I shall leave that man in'thc lurch. With his dreams of 
high politics with his ideas of making himself constitutional King of 
Lombardy, wc shall see how he will fill my place . . . Fahio Conti is 
an utter fool, all Rassi’s talent amounts to is finding legal justification 
for hanging a man whom those in power dislike.’ 

Once he had thotouglily made up his mind to resign from the 
Ministry if the harsh treatment of Fabrizio went beyond that of 
ordinary confinement, the Conte said to himself: ‘If tash defiance of 
one of that man’s v-in whims costs me my happiness, I shall at least 
have my honour left . . . And by the way, since I am putting my 
portfolio on the scrap-heap, I can now allow myself to do a hundred 
tilings which, only this morning, would have seemed to me beyond 
the bounds of possibility . For instance, I am going to attempt every- 
thing that is humanly feasible to help Fabiizio to escape . . . Heavens 
above!’ exclaimed the Conte, breaking off suddenly and opening his 
eye* excessively wide as though at the sight of some unexpected 
happiness, ‘the Duchcssa never said anything about an escape. Can 
she have been wanting m sincerity for once 111 her life, and docs her 
tjuarrel with me simply come fiom 1 dcsnc that 1 should betray the 
Prince. Upon my word it’s as good as done!’ 

The Conte’s eyes had recovered their old expussion of sarcastic 
shrewdness. ‘That pleasant fellow Rassi i« paid bv Ins master for ah 
the sentences which dishonour us m the yes of Europe, bur lie is 
not the soit of man to a fuse payment from me for bctrlying his 
master’s secrets. The beggar has a mistress and a confessor, but die 
mistress is too low a crcatuie for me to be able to c untact; the next 
day she would relate our interview to all the greengrocer’s wives in 
die neighbourhood.’ The Conte, revived by this glimmer of hope, 
was already on his way to the cathedral. Amazed at the lightness of 
his step, he smiled in spite of lus grief: ‘That’s what it is/ he said, ‘to 
be no longer Minister/ 

'This Cathedral, like many of the churches in InK, serves as a 
passage from one street to another: from sonic distance away the 
Conte saw one of the Archbishop’s Vicars-Gcncnd ciossing die nave. 

‘As I have met you/ he said to lum, ‘will you be good enough to 
spare my gout the immense fatigue of climbing up to His Grace the 
Archbishop. 1 shall be infinitely obliged to him if he will be so kind 
as to come down to the sacristy/ The Archbishop was delighted by 
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this message, he had a host of things to say to the Minister on the 
subject of Fabrizio. But the Minister guessed that these things were 
nothing but empty phrases and would not listen to any of them. 

‘What sort of man is Dugnani, the curate of San Paolo?’ 

‘A small mind and a great ambition,’ replied the Archbishop, ‘few 
scruples and extreme poverty, for he has his vices!' 

‘By Jove ! Monsignorc,’ exclaimed the Conte, ‘you portray men as 
well as Tacitus,’ and he took leave of him laughuig. No sooner had 
he returned to his Ministry tlun he sent for Father Dugnani. 

‘You direct die conscience of my excellent friend Chief-Justice 
Rassi. Would he possibly hive anything he would like to say to me 7 ’ 
And without anv further speech or ceremony, he dismissed Dugnani. 



chapter 17: Diplomatic Moves 


T he Conte considered himself as already out of office. 'Let’s sec 
now,’ he said to himself, ‘how many horses wc shall be able to 
keep after my disgrace, for that is what they will call my retirement/ 
The Conte examined liis financial position. On coming into office 
he had had a fortune of eighty thousand lire; he now discovered, to 
his great amazement, that his present holdings, all told, did not 
amount to moic than five hundred thousand lire. ‘That means an 
income of twenty thousand lire at the most/ he said to himself. ‘I 
must admit that I am a fearful simpleton! There’s not a worthy 
citizen in Parriifci who does not credit me with an income of one 
hundred and fifty thousand lire; and the Prince, on that particular 
matter, is as middlc-class-mindcd as you make them. When they see 
me in abject poverty, they will say that I’m very clever at concealing 
my wealth, liy Jove!’ he cried, ‘if I’m still in office in three months’ 
time, wc shall see that fortune doubled!* 

This idea seemed to him to give an opportunity for writing to the 
Duchessa, and he seized upon it eagerly; but to get himself forgiven 
for a letter, seeing the terms on which they were at present, he filled 
this up with figures and calculations. ‘Wc shall only have twenty 
thousand lire as our income/ he told her, ‘to live upon, all three of us, 
Fabrizio, you, and I, in Naples. Fabrizio and I shall have one saddle- 
horse between us/ The Minister had only just sent off his letter* 
when Chief Justice Rassi was announced; he received him with a 
haughtiness of manner that bordered on rudeness. 

‘Flow is this, sir/ he said to him, ‘you seize and carry off from 
Bologna a conspirator who is under my protection, and what’s more 
you propose to cut off his head, and you say nothing to me about it! 
Do you at least know the name of my successor? Is it General Conti, 
or yourself?’ 

Rassi was struck dumb; he was too little accustomed to the ways 
of good society to be able to judge if the Conte was speaking seriously. 
He grew very red, and mumbled a few hardly intelligible words; 
the Conte watched him and revelled in his embarrassment. 

All at once Rassi pulled himself together and exclaimed with per- 
fect ghbness and with the air of Figaro caught red-handed by Alma- 
viva: ‘Upon my word, your Lordship, I’ll not mince matters with 
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your Excellency. What will you give me to answer all your questions 
as I would those of my confessor?’ 

‘The Cross of San Paolo’ (tins is the Parmese Order) ‘or a sum of 
money, if you can find me an excuse for granting it to you.* 

‘I prefer die Cross of San Paolo, because it gives me noble rank * 
‘What, my dear Chief Justice, you still have some esteem for our 
poor nobility 

‘If 1 had been ot noble birdi, replied Rassi with all the impudence 
of Ins calling, ‘the families of the people I have had hanged would 
hate me, but they would not despise me.* 

‘Very well,’ said die Conte, ‘I will save you from contempt. Pra\ 
cure me of my ignorance What do you intend to do \ ith Fabrmo '* 
‘Well, to tell die truth, the Prince is greads embarrassed. He is 
afraid that, bewitched by the lovely eyes ot Armida - forgive this 
somewhat picturesque language, I use the Sovc reign’s own words - he 
is afraid that, bewitched by certain very lovely eyes winch have 
affected him a little himself, vou may leave him in the lurch, and 
there is no one but yourself capable ot dealing with the question of 
Lombardy. I will even say/ added Rissi, lowering his voue, ‘tint 
there is a fine opportunity he re ( or y ou, and one that is well w orth the 
Cross of Sail Paolo winch you are giving me. The Prmce would 
grant you, as a reward fiom the State, a fine property worth six 
hundred thousand lire, which he would set apart bom his own 
domains, or else a gratuity ot three hundred diousmd scudi, if \ou 
would agree not to concern y ourselt with w hat is going to happen to 
I abrmo, or at least not to mention the matter to him ext ept in public/ 
‘I expected something better than that/ said the Conte. ‘Not to 
concern myself about Fibrmo means a breach with the Duehessa ’ 
‘Well, that is just whit the Pirncc says himself. The fact is that he 
is horribly enraged with the Duehessa, be it said between ourselves, 
and he is afraid that, to compensate yourself tor your rupture with 
that charming lidy, you may «isk him, now that you arc a widower, 
for die hand of his cousin, die elderly Princess Isotta, who is not more 
than fifty years old/ w 

‘He has guessed night/ exclaimed the Conte. ‘Our master is the 
shrewdest man m the whole of his dominions/ 

The fantastic notion of marrying this elderly Princess had never 
entered the Conte’s head, nothing would have less suited a man 
whom court ceremonial bored to death. 
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He began rapping with his snuff-box on the marble top of a litde 
table close to his armchair. Rassi saw in this gesture of embarrassment 
the possibility of a fine windfall, his eyes gleamed. 

‘I earnestly beg your Lordship,’ he cried, ‘if your Excellency agrees 
to accept cither the estate w 01 th six hundred thousand pounds or the 
grant of money, not to choose anv odicr intermediary than myself. 
I would do my utmost,’ he added, low cring his voice, ‘to have the 
pi ituitv increased or else to have a fairly extensive forest added to 
the crown lands. I* your Excellency would deign to intiodiice a 
littb moderation and tact into Ins manner of speaking to the Pnnce 
ibout this young wlupper snapper they’ve clapped into prison, it 
would perhaps be possible to cieatc a Duchy out of these lands which 
a giateful State would ofte** )ou I tell your Txccllency again, the 
Prime, at this present moment, loathes the Duchessa, but he is ex- 
tremely worried, and to such a point that 1 have sometimes thought 
theic must be some scciet circumstance which he docs not dare 
c inhss to me Actuillv we may find a perfut gold nunc here, with 
me selling you Ins most ultimate secrets, and qum eisily too, since I 
am supposed to be your sworn enemy. After all, it he is furious with 
the Duchessa, lie also htheves, and so do we all, tint you arc the 
one man m the world who can bring to a successful end all the secret 
negotiations relating to the Stan of MiLn. Will vour Ixccllcncy 
permit me to repeat to him woid tor word what the Sovereign said?’ 
asked Rassj, growing excited. ‘ 1 here is often a character 111 the 
I’ixt (position of words which no pataphrase can render, afld you* 
mav be able to see more m them than I do myself/ 

‘l give you full leave/ said the Conte, continuing to rap in an 
absent-minded way on the marble table with his gold snuff-box. ‘I 
give you full leave, and 1 shall be grate fill/ 

‘Give me a patent of hereditary nobility independently of the 
Cross, and I shall be more thin satisfied. Whui 1 speak of ennoble- 
ment to the Prince, lie answers. “A scoundrel like you, noble! 1 
should have to shut up shop the very next day ; nobody m Parma 
would ever again wish to be ennobled.” To conic back to the 
Milanese question, the Prince said to me not three days ago: “That 
rogue is the only man who can follow the thread of our intrigues; if 
I dismiss him, or if he follows the Duchessa, 1 mav as well give up all 
hope of seemg myself one day the Liberal and beloved ruler of all 
Italy.” ’ 
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At these words the Conte breathed again. ‘Fabrizio will not die/ 
he said to himself. 

Never in his life had Rassi been able to secure an intimate con- 
versation with the Prime Minister. He was beside himself with joy ; 
he saw himself on the eve of being able to discard the name of Rassi, 
which had become synonymous throughout the principality with all 
that was base and vile. The common people gave die name Rassi to 
mad dogs; only reccndy certain soldiers had fought duels because 
one or other of their comrades had called them Rassi. Not a week 
passed, in short, m which dns unlucky name did not figure m 
some outrageous little set of verses. His son, an mnocent young 
schoolboy of sixteen, was hounded out of cafes on account of his 
name. It was the soring memory of all these little amenities of lus 
office that made him commit an act of imprudence. 

‘I have an estitc/ he said to the Conte, dnwing his chair closer 
to the Minister's, ‘it is called Riva. I should like to be Barone Riva.' 

‘Why not?’ said the Conte, Rassi completely lost Ins head. 

‘Well then, your Excellency, 1 shall take the liberty of being in- 
discreet; I shall venture to glass the object of your dfsircs You aspire 
to the hand of the Princess Isotta, and that is a noble ambition. Once 
you are of the family, \ou ire safe from dise y ia< c, you have nobbltd 
our man. I will not hide from \ ou that he has a hoiroi of this marriage 
with the Princess Isotta. But it your afFurs were entrusted to some 
skilful and well-paid poison there might be no need to despair of 
success/ 

‘I, my dear Bat one, should despair of it. J disivow in advance 
cveiy thing you happen to say in my name; but on the day on vs hich 
that illustrious alliance conics at length to crown my desires, and 
give me so exilted a position m the State, I will give you, myself, 
three hundred thousand lire of my own money, or Hsc recommend 
the Ptincc to grant you some mark of his favour that you yourself 
will prefer to that sum of money/ 

The reader will find this conversation somewhat lengthy; and yet 
we are sparing him more than half of it; it listed for another two 
hours. Rassi left the Conte's presence mad with joy; the Conte re- 
mained with great hopes of saving Fabrizio and more than ever 
determined to hand in his resignation. He came to the conclusion 
that his credit stood in need of renewal by the succc >sion to power of 
such persons as Rassi and General Conti. He dwelt with keen delight 
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on a possible method of revenging himself on die Prince which had 
just occurred to liim. ‘He may send the Duchessa away/ he cried, 
‘but, by Jove! he will have to abandon the hope of becoming con- 
stitutional King of Lombardy/ (This was a ridiculous fantasy; the 
Prince was highly intelligent, but, by dint of dreaming of it, he had 
fallen madly in love with the idea.) 

The Conte could not contain himself for joy as he hurried to the 
Duchessa’s to give her an account of his conversation with the Chief 
Justice. He found the door closed against him; the porter hardly 
da* i d to tell him of tins order received from his mistress’s own lips. 
The Conte went sadly back to the ministerial residence; the mis- 
fortune that had just befallen him completely eclipsed the joy that his 
conversation with the Prince’s confidant had given him. Having no 
longer the heart to devote lumsclf to anything, the Conte was 
wandering sadly up and down his picture gallery when, a quarter of 
an hour later, he received a note which ran as follows: 

SiiiiC it is true , my dear friend, that tee are now no more than friends , 
you must only come to see me three times a week . In a fortnight's time we 
. hall reduce those visit*, always so dear to my heart, to two a month . If you 
wish to please me, give publicity to this sort of rupture . If you would like to 
pay ate back for all the love If It for you, you will choose a new mistress jor 
yourself. A s for me, I have great plans for amusing myself. I intend to go 
a great deal into society; perhaps I shall even find some man of intelligence 
to make me forget my misfortunes. Of course , in your capacity as a friend, 
the first place in my heart will alway be kept for you; but I do not x nsh it 
to be said any longer that my actions have been dictated by your wisdom . I 
wish above all things for it to he clearly known th rt I have lost all influence 
over your decisions . In a word, de ar Conte , rest assured that you will always 
be my dearest frie nd, but never anything eke. Do not, 1 beg you, cherish any 
idea of a return to past condition *, it is all over . Count, always , upon my 
friendship . 

This last stroke was too much for die Conte’s courage . He wrote a 
finely worded letter to the Prince resigning all Ins offices, and ad- 
dressed it to the Duchessa with the earnest i. quest that she would 
forward it to the Palace. Very shortly after, his letter of resignation 
was returned to him, tom right across, and on one of the blank spaces 
on the paper the Duchessa had condescended to write: ‘No, a thousand 
times , no!’ 
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It would be difficult to describe the poor Minister's despair. ‘She 
is right, I quite agree/ he kept saving to himself at every moment. 
‘My omission of the words “unjust proceedings" was a terrible mis- 
fortune, xt will perhaps involve the death of Fabrmo, and that will 
lead to my own/ It was with death in his heart that the Conte, who 
did not wish to appear at the Royal Palace before being summoned 
there, wrote out with his own hand the tmtu propno which created 
Rassi Knight of the Order of San Paolo and conferred hereditary 
nobility upon him. The Conte appended to this a report of half a 
page setting forth for die Prince’s benefit the reasons of state which 
made this measure advisabK He found a sort of mtlmeholy pleasure 
m making a fair copy of each of these documents, which 1 e addressed 
to the Buchessa. 

His mind was lost in conjectures; he tried to guess what, for the 
futuic, would be the hnc of conduct of the woman he loved ‘She 
has no ideis about it herself/ he thought. ‘One thing alone is cci t un - 
nothing m the world would induce her to go back on a decision once 
she has announced it to me * Whit added still further 10 his misery 
was til at he could not succeed m finding tint die Buclussa was at 
fault. ‘She conferred a favoui on me by loving me She ceased to love 
me after an error on my put, involuntary, it is true, but which may 
entail the most frightful consequence s I hive no right to complain 9 
Next morning the Conte learnt that the Buchessa had begun to mix 
in society again , she Ind appeared the evening before m all the houses 
where they were holding receptions What would he have done if 
he had come kioss her in the saint drawing-room 7 How was lie to 
speak to her 7 In what tone should he address ha 5 

The following d iy was a d ly of gloom, it was generally rumoured 
that Fabiizio was going to be put to deadi, the whole city was stirred 
by it It was added that the Prince, out of regard for lus high birth, had 
condescended to give orders that his head should be cut off 

‘It is I who am killing him/ said the C onto to himself. 1 can never 
aspire to see the Buchessa again/ In spite of tins fairly simple con- 
clusion, he couM not refrain from calling three times at her house. 
However, he went there on foot so as not to attract attention. In his 
despair lie even summoned up courage to write to her. He had sent 
twice for Rassi, but the Cbef Justice had not appeared. ‘The rogue is 
play mg me false/ said the Conte to himself. 

On. the following day three important items of news set high 
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society and even the middle classes in Parma in a commotion. 
The execution of Fabrizio was more certain than ever; aud, as a 
highly strange accompaniment to tliis news, the Duchess* did not 
seem too deeply in despair. To all appearances, she showed only 
moderate regret with regard to her young lover; at any rate she 
exploited, with infinite art, a certain pallor resulting from a rather 
serious indisposition, from which she had suffered at the time of 
Fabnzio’s arrest. Middle-class citizens clearly recognized from these 
details die cold heart of a gieat lady of the court. Out of decency, 
howc c r, and as a sacrifice to the shade of the young Fabrizio, she 
Ind biok.cn with Come Most a, ‘What immorality V exclaimed die 
Juiscmsts of Parma. But already the Dudhcssa - and this was in- 
t it dibit' - seemed disposed to listen to the blandishments of the 
handsomest young men at court. It was observed, among other 
peculiar features that she had been very merry in a conversation with 
( o me Baldi, the Marchesa Raversi’s leignmg lo\er, and had chaffed 
him greatly over Ins frequent visits to die castle of Vellcia. The lower 
middle class and the common people were indignant about Fab- 
) jzio’s death, w Inch these good folk put down to jealousy on the part 
of Conte Mosta. The society of die court was also greatly taken up 
with die Conte, but only to jeer at him. 

T lie diud of the great pieces of news to which we have referred 
was none other than the Conte’s resignation. Everyone laughed at 
a udiculous lover who, at the age of fifty- six, was sacrificing a 
maguificent position to his grief ?t being forsaken by a heardcss* 
woman, and one, moreover, who had long since preferred a younger 
man to himself. The Archbishop alone had the intelligence - or rather 
the heart - to divine th it honour forbade the C onte to remain Prime 
Minister of a State where they were going to behead, and that 
without consulting him, a young man who was under his piotcction. 

T he new s of the Conte’s resignation had die eff ect of curing General 
Fabio Conti of Ins gout, as we shall relate in due course when we 
come to speak of the way m which poor Fabrizio was spending his 
time in the citadel, while the whole city was agog to discover the 
hour of his execution. 

On the following day die Conte had another visit from Bruno, 
the trusty agent whom he had despatched to Bologna. His master 
was greatly moved when the man entered his study; the sight of him 
recalled the happy state in winch he had been when he had sent him 
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off to Bologna, almost in concert with the Duchessa. Bruno had just 
come from Bologna where he had discovered nothing; he had not 
been able to get m touch with Lodovico, whom the podestd of Castel- 
nuovo had locked up m his village gaol. 

‘I am gomg to send you back to Bologna,’ said the Conte to Bruno. 
‘The Duchessa will value the sad pleasure of knowing all die details 
of Fabrizio’s misadventure. ApjJy to the sergeant of police in charge 
of the station at Castelnuovo . . . 

‘But no!’ exclaimed the Conte, breaking off in his orders. ‘Start at 
once for Lombardy, and distribute more) lavishly among all our 
agents. My object is to obtain from all these people reports of the 
most encouraging nature.’ Bruno, having clearly grasped the obicct 
of lus mission, set to work to write out his letters of credit. As the 
Conte was giving lum his final msti uctions, he received an entirely 
specious but admirably written letter; it might have been taken 
tor a letter from one friend to another requesting a fivour from 
him. I he friend who wuotc it was none other than the Prince. 
Having heird mention of some lelca of resign ition, he begged his 
friend, Conte Mosea, to continue in otfn e. He' asked lum to do this 
ill the name of friendship and of the dangers that thn attend tint State , 
and commanded linn to do it is lus master. He added that the King ot 
— , having just placeel at lus disposal two Cordons of lus Order, he 
was keeping one tor himself and wis stnding the other to his den 
Conte Mosca. 

‘Tim brute is the eausc ot ms unhappiness 1 ' cried the Conte m a 
fury, in front of the astonished Bruno , 4 uid he thinks to lure me with 
tho>c same hypoenticil phrases wc have so murv times concocted 
together to lime the twig for some fool.’ He* declined the proffered 
Order, and in his reply spoke of the state of lus health as allowing 
him but very little hope of bang able to cari) on the arduous duties 
of the Ministry much longer. Ihe Conte was infuriated. A moment 
latc'r Chief Justice Rassi was announced, he treated him like die 
lowest menial. 

‘Well! because I hive made you i noble, you are beginning to 
play the* insolent! Why did )Ou not come yesterday to thank me, as 
w*as your strict duty, Master Good-for-Nothmg!’ 

Rassi was a long way beyond the reach of insults; it was in this 
tone that he was daily received by the Prmce. But he was anxious to 
be a Barone and vindicated himself cleverly. Nothing was easier. 
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‘The Prince kept me glued to a table all day yesterday; I could 
not leave the Palace. His Highness made me copy out in my wretched 
attorney’s script a mass of diplomatic papers so silly and so long- 
winded that I really believe his sole object was to keep me a prisoner. 
When I was finally able to take my leave of Inm, about five o’clock, 
he ordered me to go straight home and not to go out again the whole 
evening. As a matter of fact I saw two of his private spies, well 
known to me, patrolling my street unt il nearly midnight. This morn- 
ing, as soon as I could, I sent for a carriage which took me as far as 
the t 'or of the Cathedral. 1 got down from the < arnage veiy slowly, 
then passed at a quick pace through the church, and here I am. Your 
Excellency is at tins moment the one man in the world whom I am 
passionately anxious to pleat 

‘And I, Master Rogue, am not in the least taken m by all these 
more or less well-concoctcd stories. The day before yesterday you 
refused to speak to me about Fabri/io; J respected your scruples and 
your oaths of secrecy, although oaths, to a creature of \our sort, are 
at the most opportunities of evasion. Today, I require the truth. 
What arc these absurd rumours according to which tins }oung man 
is sentenced to death as the murderer ot the actor Giletti?' 

‘No one can give your hxc client y a better act ount oi these rumours, 
for it was I myself who had them circulated by the Sovereign’s orders. 
And, now I come to think of it, it was perhaps to prevent me from 
informing \ou of this incident that he k<pt me a prisoner all day 
yesterday. The Prince, who does >t ru kon me a fool, cotild haVfe " 
no doubt that I would come and bring my Cross to you and ask you 
to fasten it in my buttonhole/ 

‘Come down to facts!* cried the Minister, and no fine speeches/ 

‘No doubt the Prince would be glad to pass sentence ol death on 
Signor del Dongo, but, as you probably know, he has been sen- 
tenced only to twenty )ears in irons, and tins was commuted by the 
Prince himself, on the very day after the sentence, to twelve y ears ill 
a fortress, with fasting on bread and water every Hido and other 
religious practices/ 

‘It’s because I knew th5t this sentence was one of imprisonment 
only that I was alarmed by the rumours of an execution shortly to 
take place, which were current in the town. I remember the death of 
Conte Palanza, which was such a clever trick on your part/ 

‘That’s when I ought to have had the Cross!’ exclaimed Rassi, 
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not in the least disconcerted. 'I ought to have put on th ; screw while 
I held it in my hand, and the man was anxious to secure this death. 
I was a fool then; and it is armed with this experience that I venture 
to advise you not to copy my example today/ (This comparison 
seemed in the worst of taste to his questioner, who was obliged to 
restrain himself forcibly from kicking Rassi.) 

‘In the first place/ the latter , went on, with all the logic of an 
expert lawyer and the perfect self-assurance of a man whom no 
insult can offend, ‘in the first place, there can be no question of the 
execution of the said del Dongo; the Prince would not dare, the 
times have greatly changed ! And besides, I myself, who am noble and 
hope with your help to become a Barone, would not lend a hand to it. 
Now it is only from me, as your Excellency knows, that the official 
deputed to carry out the extreme penalty can receive his orders, and I 
swear to you that Cavaliere Rassi will never Issue such orders against 
Signor del Dongo/ 

‘And you will be acting wisely/ said the Conte eyeing him sternly. 

‘Let us draw a distinction/ went on Rassi, smiling. ‘My only con- 
cern is with officially authorized deaths, and if Signor del Dongo 
should happen to die of a colic, do not go and put it down to me. 
The Prince is furious, thought I don’t know why, with the Sanseve- 
rina/ (Three days^arlier Rassi would have said ‘the Duchess a’, but, 
like everyone else in the town, he knew of her rupture with the 
Prime Minister). The Conte was struck by the suppression of her 
dtle on *uch lips; it can be judged what sort of pleasure it caused him. 
He darted a glance of bitterest hatred at Rassi. ‘My dear angel,’ he 
said to himself the next moment', ‘I can prove my love for you only 
by blind obedience to your orders, 

‘I must admit/ he said to the Chief Justice, ‘that I do not take any 
very passionate interest in the various caprices of Her Grace the 
Duchessa. However, since it was she who introduced to me that 
young scapegrace Fabrizio, who would have done well to remain in 
Naples and not come here to complicate matters for u«, I am anxious 
that he should not be put to death while I am in office, and I am quite 
ready to give you my word that you shall be a Barone within a week 
of his release from prison/ 

‘In that case, your Lordship, I shall not be a Barone till twelve 
iftttfarars are. out, for the Prince is furious, and his hatred of the 
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*His Highness is too good ! What need has he to conceal his hatred, 
since liis Prime Minister is no longer protecting die Duchessa? Only 
1 do not wish that any one should be able to accuse me of meanness, 
nor, above all, ot jealousy. It was I who persuaded t;he Duchessa to 
come to this principality, and if Fabrizio dies in prison you will not 
be made a Barone, but you may possibly be stabbed to death. But 
let’s not dwell on diis trifle. The fact is that I have reckoned up my 
fortune; I find I have an income of barely twenty thousand lire, on 
the strength of which I propose to offer my resignation most humb- 
ly to the Sovereign. I have some hopes of being taken into the service 
of the King of Naples. That great city will offer me certain distractions 
which I need at this moment, and which I cannot find in a hole like 
Parma. 1 should stay here only in the event of your obtaining for me 
the hand of the Princess Isotta,’ and so forth. The conversation on 
this subject w r as endless. 

As Rassi was rising to leave, the Conte said to him in a very casual* 
manner: ‘You know it has been said that Fabrizio was playing me 
false, in the sense that he was one of the Duchessa’s lovers. I decline 
to accept that rumour, and to give it the lie, I want you to get this 
purse delivered to Fabrizio.’ 

‘But, your Lordship,* said Rassi in alarm, looking into the purse, 
‘there is an enormous sum here, and the regulations ... * 

‘To you, my dear man, it may be enormous,* replied the Conte 
with an air of supreme disdain. ‘When a commoner like yourself 
sends money to a friend in prison, he thinks he is ruining himself' 
if he gives him ten sequins. I, for my part, wish Fabrizio to receive 
these six thousand lire, and am most particularly anxious that the 
Palace should know nothing of the matter.’ 

As the terrified Rassi was attempting to reply, the Conte im- 
patiently shut the door upon him. ‘People of that sort,* he said to 
himself, ‘cannot recognize authority save under a covering of in- 
solence.’ After making this remark, the Minister indulged in an 
action so ridiculous that we find some reluctance in rep;.: ting it. 
He ran to take from his writing-table a miniature of the Duchessa, 
and covered it with passionate kisses. ‘Forgive me, my dear angel/ 
he cried, ‘if I did not fling out of the window with my own hands 
the miserable sneak who dares to speak of you with a touch of 
familiarity; but if I am acting with this excessive patience, it is to 
obey your wishes ! And he will lose nothing by waiting !* 
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At die close of a long conversation with the portrait, the Conte, 
who felt his heart dead within his breast, was struck with the idea of 
performing a ridiculous action, and gave himself up to it with die 
eagerness of a child He sent for a coat which bore his decorations 
and went to pay a call on the Princess Isotta Never in his life had he 
gone to her apartments, except on New Year’s Day He found her 
surrounded by a number of dog and tricked out in all her finery, 
including even diamonds, as though she were going to court. On 
the Conte’s expressing some fear of upsetting Her Highness’s ar- 
rangements, smee slit was probably going out, the great lady replied 
that a Princess of Parma o v\ cd it to hers Jf to be always in such arrav. 
For the first time since misfortune had befallen him the Conte felt 
an impulse ot gaiety. ‘I did well to come here/ he thought, ‘and I 
must make my declaration this vci \ day/ 

The Princess had been dclightc 1 on receiving a visit from a man 
so renowned for his wit, and a Prime Minister moreover, the poor 
old maid was hardly accustomed to such visitors The Conte began 
his remirhs with an artfully worded preamble, that touched on the 
immense distance that must always sep irate a mere nobleman from 
the members ot a reigning family 

‘One must draw some distint non/ said the Princess The daughter 
of a King of trance, for instance, has no hope of ever succeeding to 
the throne , but things arc not like that in the House ol Parma. That 
is why wc Famese must always maintain a ctrtam dignity m externals, 
**nd I, myself, poor Princess as you see me now, cannot say that it is 
absolutely impossible that one da) you may be my Prime Minister ’ 
The odd unexpectedness of tins remark gave the poor Conte a 
second menu ntary feeling of utter amusement. 

On leaving the apartments of the Pi incess Isotta, who had blushed 
deeply on receiving the Prime Minister's avowal of his passion, the 
latter met one ot die palace attendants The Prince had sent for lnm 
to come with all due speed. 

T am unwell/ replied the* Minister, delighted to have the chance 
of behaving rudel) to his Prince ‘Ah ha F he cried, raging inwardly , 
‘you drive me utterly distracted, and then y ou expect me to do you a 
service! But you should realize, my dear Prince, that to have been 
granted power by Providence is no longer sufficient at the present 
time It requires great brains and a strong charactci to succeed m 
being a despot ’ 
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After dismissing the messenger from the Palace, highly scandalized 
hy the perfect health of this invalid, the Conte thought it an amusing 
idea to go and see the two men at court w I10 had the greatest influence 
over Gena al Fabio Conti. What most paruculatly made the Minister 
tremble, and robbed him of all Ins courage, was that the govc rnor of 
the citadel was accused of having some time ago made away with a 
certain captain, who had been his personal enemy, by means of the 
aquetta di Perugia. 

The Conte was aware that for the past week the I kichcssa had been 
pouring »mt incredible sums of monev with a view of procuring in- 
formation from people m die citadel, but, in his opinion, she had 
little hope of success; all eyes were still too much on the alert. We 
shall not relate to the leader all die attempts at bubery made bv this 
poor woman. She was 111 despair, and agents ot every sort, all per- 
fectly devoted, were aiding her efforts. But there is perhaps only one 
kind of business which is earned out to perfection in small despotic 
courts, and that is the custody of polnn al prisom is. The Duchcssa’s 
gold had no other effect than to secure the dismissal from the citadel 
of nine or ten moil of all ranks. 
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T hus, in spite of their complete devotion to the prisoners in- 
terests, the Duchessa and the Prime Minister had been able to do 
but little for him. The Prince was in a furious temper; the court as 
well as the public had a spite against Fabrizio and were delighted to 
see him come to grief; he had been too fortunate. In spite of the gold 
she had scattered broadcast, the Duchessa had not managed to advance 
a single step in her siege of the citadel; not a day passed but the 
Marchesa Raversi or Cavalicrc Riscara had some new report to 
communicate to General Fabio Conti, thus bolstering up Ins weak- 
ness. 

As we have already said, on the day of his imprisonment, Fabnzio 
was taken first of all to the governor’s residence. This was an attrac- 
tive little building constructed in the previous century from plans 
designed by Vanvitclh, who erected it one hundred and eighty feet 
above the ground, on the platform of the huge Round Tower. Irom 
the windows of this little ptilazzo , standing out by itself like a camcl’s 
hump on the back of die enormous tower, Fabnzio could look right 
over the country to the Alps m the fat distance. Down below the 
citadel, he followed with lus eye die course of the Parma, a sort of 
torrent which, turning to the light four leagues from the city, emp- 
ties its waters into the Po. Beyond the left bank of this river, winch 
‘formed as it wxre a series of huge white patches in the midst of the 
fresh green of the countryside around it, his enraptured eyes puked 
out distinctly each of the peaks of the mighty wall formed by the 
Alps on the northern borders of Italy. Those peaks, always covered 
in snow, even in the month of August, as it wa* then, impart some- 
thing like a reflected coolness throughout this countryside parched 
with heat. The c^e can follow each tiny detail of their surface, and 
yet they are more than thirty leagues from the citadel of Patma. 

This extensive view from the governor’s residence is interrupted 
at one comer towards die soudi by the Farncse Tower, in winch a 
room was being hastily prepared for Fabrizio. This second tower, as 
the reader may perhaps remember, was erected on the platform of 
the great tower in honour of a certain Crown Prince who, much 
unlike Hyppolitus the son of Theseus, had nowise repelled the ad- 
vances of a young stepmother. The Princess died within a few hours; 
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the Prince’s son did nor regain his liberty until seventeen years 
later, when he ascended the throne on the death of Ins father. This 
rarm.se Tower, to which, after an interval of tlnce quarters of an 
hour, Pabrizio was conducted, had a very unattractive exterior; it 
uses some fifty feet above the platform of the great tower and is 
adorned with a number of lightning conductors 

The Prince, who, m a fit of anger it lus wife’s conduct, built this 
prison visible fiom all the country round about, had the singular 
desire to perMude lus subjects tint it had stood there for many y cars: 
tint is w h y he gave it the n line ot tlu F arnese I ow er It w as forbidden 
to m ike any reference to tins building, yet from all puts of the city 
of Parma and from the plains aiound it, people could clearly see the 
masons h\ mg each of the stoi cs winch compose this pentagonal 
edifice. I11 order to prove its antiqmts, there was placed above the 
dooi,two feet wide and four feet high, winch forms its entrance, a 
magnificent bas-tchof representing Alessandro Firncsc, the famous 
gene id, forcing Henri IV to withdraw from Paris. 7 lus Farnesc 
J owtr, standing m so conspicuous i position, consists ot a hall on the 
ground floor, at least iortv pucs long, bio.ul in propoition and filled 
with extremely squit pillars, for this d sproportionateK huge room 
is not more than fifteen led high. It is used as a guard-i 00m, and 
in the middle of it the stain ase winds upwards m a spiral round one 
"f the pillars; it is a small openwork, iron staircase, verv light, and 
bards two feet wide. Up this stain ase, which quivered under the 
weight of the gaolers who were esc^ ting him, Fabri/10 caiAc to ar 
set of huge rooms more than twenty lect high and forming a mag- 
nificent fust floor. They hid in times past been furnished with the 
gre itest luxury for the y oung Prince who spent in them the seventeen 
best years of lus life. At one end of these rooms tne now prisoner was 
shown a chapel of the greatest magnificence The walls and the 
vaulted ceiling were entirely covered in black marble; pillars, also 
Idack and of the nobLst proportions, wcic pi iced in line along the 
black walls without touching them, and these walls were decorated 
with a number of skulls m white marble, of colossal proportions, 
elegantly carved and supported underneath bv crossbones. ‘Here 
indeed,’ thought Fabnzio, ‘is an invention of the hatred that cannot 
kill, and what a devilish idea to show that sort of thing to me!’ 

A very light open-work staircase, similarly winding round a 
pillar, gave access to the second floor of this prison, and it was in 
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the rooms of this second floor, which were approximately fifteen feet 
m height, that for die past year General Fabio Conti had given proof 
of his genius. First of all, under his direction, solid bars had been 
fitted to the windows of these looms, originally occupied by the 
Prince’s servants, and standing more than thirty feet above the flag- 
stones which paved the platform of the great Round Tower. The 
approach to these rooms, each of which had two windows, was 
along a dark conidor, running through the centre of this buildmg, 
and in this very narrow corridor, Fabnzio noticed three iron doors 
m succession, formed of enormous iron bars and reaching right up 
to the vaulted ceiling. It was the plans, the cross sections and eleva- 
tions of all these fine inventions that, for two years past, had secured 
the General an audience with his master every week. 

A conspirator placed in one of these rooms could not appeal to 
public opinion on die grounds ot being treated m an inhuman fashion, 
and yet he was unable to communicate with any living soul, or to 
make a movement without its being heard. In each of these room'- 
die General had placed huge planks of oak to form a sort of trestle- 
table three feet high, and tins was lus great invention, the one that 
gave him a claim to die Mmistiy of Police. On these trestles he had 
set up a cell of planks that gave back evet) echo, some ten feet high, 
and only touching die wall on the window side. Along the other 
dircc sides rail a narrow 7 passage four fee t wide, between the original 
wall of the prison, winch consisted of huge blocks of hewn stone, and 
i, the wcodcn sides of die cell. These sides, foimed of tour thicknesses 
of walnut, oak, and deal, were firmlv held togethei by iron bolts and 
by innumerable nails. 

It was into one of these looms, made' ready a year eailier, and the 
masterpiece of General Fabio Conti’s talent, which had received the 
fine title of Passive Obcdu tier, that Fabnzio was ushered. He ran over 
to the windows. Ihc view from diese barred windows was sublime; 
one little comer of the horizon onlv was hidden, to the north-west, 
by die cornice on the roof of the governor’s charming palazzo, 
which was only two storeys high. The ground floor was occupied 
by the offices of die staff; and Fabnzio’s eyes were first drawn to one 
of die windows of the upper floor, in which were to be seen, m 
pretty cages, a great number of birds of all sorts and kinds. Fabnzio 
amused himself in listening to their song, and in watching them greet 
the last rays of the setting sun, while the gaolers were bustling round 
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him. This aviary vnndow was not more than twenty-five feet awav 
liom one of his, and some five or si\ feet below it, so that he looked 
downwards on the birds. 

There was a moon that evening, and at the moment of Fabnzio’s 
cnti) into his prison it was rising miji sticallv above the horizon on 
the light, over the chain of the Alps m the direction of Treviso, 
it was onlv half past eight, and at the other extremity of the horizon, 
to the west, a brilliant orange-red sunset picked out in perfect relief 
the outlines of Monviso aid the oth< r peaks of the Alps, running 
ml nd from Nice tow lrds the Mont C cnis ind lunn Without a 
thought of his misfortunes, Fabrizio was moved and enraptured by 
tins sublime speeticle ‘So Jt is m this cn eh in ting world that Clelia 
( onti dwells l Withhcrpen we uidsciious nature she must particularly 
enjoy this view lltie it is ]ust is if one vvuc in the solitude of the 
mount uns a hundred Ic agues tiom Parmi ' It was not until he had 
pent mote than two hours at the window, lclmirmg this wideland- 
capc vvhieh spoke to lus soul and ofun also letting his eyes rest on 
the governor’s clninung palazz^, tint Fibimo suddenly exclaimed 
‘But is this really a prron*' Is tins what 1 h ive die ulcd so intensely 7 * 
Instead of seeing discomforts and r asons tor bitterness at every turn, 
out hero let himself be clnrmcd by the amenities of his prison. 

Suddenl) his attention v\ is rudeh recalled to reality by a frightful 
uproar His wooden cell, which was rathir like a cage and particu- 
1 irl\ sensitive to sound, was violently shaken I he barking of a dog 
ind a number of little shrill squ \ks iddcd then full quota? to thft- 
most amazing dm ‘Wlnt on caith is up 7 Am 1 going to escape so 
soon ? thought Fabrizio A moment later he w is lauidung as possibly 
no one has ever laughed m a prison By til General's orders, at the 
same time as the gaolers there had been stiu up an English dog, ex- 
tremely savage, w Inch w as set to guard the more important prisoners, 
ind was to spend the night m the spue so ingeniously contrived all 
round Fabrizio's cage The dog ind the gaoler were to sleep 111 the 
three foot gap left between the stone pavement of the original floor 
of the room and the wooden boards on winch the prisoner could 
not take a step without being heard 

Now, at tlie, time Fabrizio arrived there, die room named Passtve 
Obedience happened to be occupied bv a hundred rats which fled in 
all directions. The dog, a sort of cross between a spaniel and an 
English fox terrier, was no beauty, but on the other hand he showed 
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himself extremely alert. He had been tethered to the flagstones below 
the floor of the wooden room; but when he smelt the rats passing 
quite close by him he made sucli desperate efforts that he succeeded 
m slipping his head out of his collar. Then began that marvellous 
battle, the dm of which had aroused Fabrizio, sunk in fai from 
melancholy dreams. The rats that had managed to escape the first 
snap of the mongrel’s teeth t *ok refuge in the wooden room, while 
the dog came after them up the six steps that led from the stone floor 
to Fabrizio’s cell. Then began a far more frightful racket; the cell 
was shaken to its very foundations. Fabnzio laughed like mad, and 
laughed till he cried. The gaoler Grillo, no less overcome by laughter, 
had shut the door. The dog, in chasing after die rats, was not im- 
peded by any furniture, for the room was completely bare; there 
was nothing to check his bounds m the course of his hunt except an 
iron stove in one corner. When the dog had triumphed over all his 
enemies, Fabnzio called to him, patted him, md succeeded m making 
friends with him. Tf ever this animal should see me jumping over a 
wall/ he said to himself, ‘he will not birh/ But such artful designs 
were an affectation on lus part: m the state of mifid m which lie was, 
he found Ins happiness m playing with this dog. By mmc odd freak 
which he did not stop to consider, a feeling of se< let joy possessed 
lum deep dow:i in his hcait. 

After getting quite out of hicath by running about with the dog, 
he said to the gaoler: ‘What’s your name?’ 

•» ‘Gnlto, at your Excellency’s service in all that is allowed by the 
regulations/ 

‘Well then, my dear Grille, a cettain fellow named Gilotti tried to 
murder me on one of the highroads. I defended myself and killed 
him. I would kill him again if it had to be done, but for all that I 
wish to lead a merry life so long as I am your guest. Ask leave of 
voui chiefs, and go and ask for some linen for me from the Palazzo 
Sansevcnna; m addition, buy me a plentiful supply of ncbwlo d’Asti* 

This is a quite good sparkling wine winch is made in Piedmont m 
Alficn’s native place, and is highly esteemed, especially bs the class 
of connoisseurs of wine to w^hich gaolers belong. Nmc or ten of 
these gentlemen were engaged in transporting to Fabrizio’s wooden 
room a few antique and highly gilded pieces of furniture, which 
they had taken from the Prince’s apartments on the first floor; all 
of them carefully treasured up in their minds the words spoken in 
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recommendation of the wine of Asti. In spite of all they could do, 
the fittmg up of Fabrizio’s abode for this first mght was deplorable, 
but he himself appeared to be upset only by the absence of a bottle of 
good nvbioh . *Hc seems a good sort of chap,* said the gaolers as they 
left him, "there's only one dung to be hoped, that our bosses will 
let him have money sent in to him/ 

When he was alone and had recovered a lntle from all tins dis- 
turbance, Fabrizio, gazmg at this vast horizon extending from Mon- 
viso to Ticviso, at the long chain of the Alps, the snow-covered 
peaks, the stars, and so on, asked himself* ‘It it possible that this is 
realls a prison, and this my first night in prison, too? I can well 
imagine that Clelia Conti enjoys this an y solitude. Here one is a 
thousand leagues above the pettinesses and the wicked, spiteful tilings 
which occupy our minds down there. If these birds over there below 
my window belong to hoi, I shall see her . . . Will she blush when 
she c itches sight of mc ? ’ It w T as while still debating this important 
question that sleep overtook tli« prison* r m the small hours of the 
night. 

On the day following this mght, the first spent in pi ison and in the 
course of which be had nevi 1 once lost patient c, Fabrizio w is reduced 
to making conversation with Fox, tlic Lnghsli dog. 1 he gaoler Grille 
ccrtamly sull continued to look at him with a very friendly eye, but 
«i newly issued order nude him dumb, anti he brought neither linen 
nor lubwlo. 

‘Shall I see Clclia^ Fabnzio asked himself on waking. 4 JBut ar^ 
those' birds really hers?* The buds v^c beginning to utter little 
chirps and to sing, and at that height this was the onlv sound that was 
carried on the air. It wa> fur Fabrizio a sens tion full ot novelty and 
pleasure to experience the deep silence which reigned at this height. 
He listened with rapture to the little warblings, so shall and fitful, 
with which his neighbours tlu birds w T erc greeting the day. ‘If they' 
belong to her, she will appear lor a moment in that room down there, 
beneath my window-/ And while hi gazed intently at the huge ranges 
of the Alps, against the firsr tiers of which the citadel of Parma 
seemed to rise like an outw r ork, his eyes * glancing back every 
moment to the sumptuous cages of satin-wood and mahogany 
which, adorned with gilded win.*, hung high up m the middle of 
the bright room which served as an aviary. What Fabnzio did not 
discover until later was that this room was the only one on the upper 
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floor which had <my shade between eleven o'clock and four Jl, e 
Fjtucsc Tower screened it fiom the sun. 

‘How grieved 1 dull be,’ thought Fabnzio, ‘if, instead of th.t 
heavenly, pensive countenance which I expect and which will possibly 
blush a little if she catches sight of me, I see appear the coaise face or 
some completely common chambermaid, sent in her place to sol 
to the Birds ! But if I see i "leha, will she condescend to notice uk 7 
Upon my soul, I shall have to take some hbeities so as to attract 
attention; my position should have some privileges, besides we arc 
both alone here and so far removed from the world. I am a prisoner 
and presumably wlnt General Conti and other wretches of Ins type 
call one of their inferiors . . . But she has so much mtelligc nee, or, I 
should rather say, so much heart, or so the Conte supposes, that 
possibly, just as he says, she despises her father’s profession, that 
would account for her melancholy! A nohle cause of sadness! But, 
after all, 1 am not exactly a stranger to her. With what entirely 
modest grace she greeted me yesterday evening 1 1 remember quite 
well how, that time we met each other near Como, I said to her: 
“One day I shall come to see your bi autiful piatures m Paima. Will 
you then lcmembtr this name* Fabrizio del Dongo 7 ” Will she have 
forgotten it 7 She was so young at the time ! 

‘But by the way r ,’ lubrmo said to himself in astonishment, suddenly 
mtcrrupttng the ament of his tli mghts, *1 un forgetting to be 
augrv. Can I be one of those men of \ alour of whom ontiquits has 
furnished the vvoild with certain examples- 5 Ain I a hero without 
suspecting it? Can you believe it* I who was so much afiml of 
pnson am now confined to one, and I cannot e\cn remember to be 
sad ! This is certainly a case whcic it nn be said that the fear of c\il 
is a hundred times greater than the evil itself What! I aetudly have 
to aiguc with myself lx foie feeling distressed at this imprisonment 
which, as Blanks said, may as easily last ten yeais as tell months 7 Can 
it he surprise at all these novel surroundings that is distracting me 
from the grief I ought to feel? Perhaps dns cheerful humour, indepen- 
dent of my will and widi little rational foundation, will leave me all 
of a sudden. Perhaps in a smgle moment I shall sink back into the 
dark despair that I actually ought to be feeling. 

‘In any case, it is highly surprising to be in prison and to have to 
reason with myself in older to feel sad ! Upon r yy word, I come back 
to my former supposition, perhaps I have a great character, after all!’ 
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Fabrmo’s musmgs were interrupted by the carpenter of the Citadel, 
ho came to take the measurements of a shutter for his windows 
w is the first time th it this prison h id been used, and they had 
gotten to complete it in tins cssuitiil drtul 
* \nd so/ thought Fabn/io, I am going to be deprived of that 
vquisitt view* And he tiled to fed sad ibout this deprivation. 
But, good heavens 1 * be tried suddenly, addressing th^ carpenter, 
i\n I not to *ee those prctt\ birds my more*'’ 

‘^h, the Signorma\ buds, that die's so foi d of*' said the man with 
k i *lv air ‘Hidden, eclipsed, blotted out like ill the rest ’ 

The carpenter wis is <tnctl\ lorbiddtn to tilk as wtre the giolers, 
hut this man *clt pitv foi the prisoner's \ outh He informed him that 
the ‘a eiioimotis shutters, r< rii * on the sills of the two windows, 
and st aiding away Irani the walls as ihcy ro e upw irds, were intended 
to le i\ ( the pnsone is no view s u c th it ol the si y Tt is done/ he was 
mid, for the ^oke of thur morals, to encoungc a more wholesome 
U ( bng of sadiu ss and the desire to iiiiend then w ivs m the he arts of 
th pnsoncis The C eiunl/ added the e ipentu ‘has llso lilt on the 
idea of t iking the uhss out of tin u windows md putting oiled paper 
there instead ' 

1 ibnzio wis much taken with ih ipictammitic turn of tins eon- 
vc^sition, i thing c\trcinch i in in Italy 

‘I should vtr) mt eh like to hive i lird to cheer me, 1 ini rnadlv 
f>nd of them Buy nu one hom Signorma C leln Conti’s maid/ 
‘Whit, do vou know In t/ c\rl tuned th carpenter, ‘that >ou saw* 
h( r name so easih 

‘Who has not heard tc M of o i imous i be atm * But I h ive had the 
honour of meeting her se\u il tit ics it e our 

The poor young hd\ finds life virv dt 1 hoc/ foi tinned the 
e lrpenter ‘She spends all her tune over then with her birds This 
morning she has just sent out to buy some fine or mere tices, which 
h ive* been pheed b\ her order* 1 it the door of the tower, under your 
window If it weren’t for the cornice, vou could see them ’ Theic 
were m this reply cert un things ver\ pr< e ious to babnzio , he found a 
t ictful w ly of giving th< carpenter some mon \ 

‘I am breaking two of the regulations it once/ the man told him, 
‘I am talking to your Lxccllenc) and I am taking money The day 
ifter tomorrow, when I come back about the shutters, I shall have 
a bird in my pocket, and if I'm not done, I’ll make a pretence of 
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letting it escape. Iff possibly can f I'll bang you a prayer-bool, it 
must be very painful to you not to be able to recite your Offices 9 
‘So those birds are hers/ said Fabnzio to himself as soon as he was 
alone, ‘but in two days more I shall no longer see them/ At thn 
thought his eyes became tinged with sadness. But at length, to his 
inexpressible joy, after so long a wait and so much gazing, toward* 
midday Clelia came to attet 1 to her birds. Fabnzio remained motion- 
less and unable to breathe, he was standing up against the enormous 
bars of his window and quite close to them He noticed that she 
did not raise he r eyes in his direction, but there was an au of constraint 
about her movements, like those of a person who knows that she 
is being looked at. Even had she wished to do so, the poor girl could 
not have forgotten the delicate smile she had seen hovering over the 
prisoner's lips the da\ befou, just at the moment when the constables 
brought him out of the guird-room 

Although to all appearances she was keeping the most catcful 
watch on all her actions, at the moment when she drew ncai to 
the window of the aviary, she blushed quite perceptibly Fabrizio’s 
first thought, as he stood glued to the iron hart of Jits window, was 
to indulge m the childish trick of tapping lightly with his hand on 
those bars, and so nuking a slight noise, then the mere idea of such 
a want of delicacy lion j tied him ‘It would serve me right if lot the 
next week site suit her maid to attend to her birds ’ Such a delicate 
thought would never lnvc occurred to hnn m Naples 01 Novan 
He followed Inr cagcilv with Ins tycs ‘Obviously/ he sud to 
himself, ‘she is going to leive the room without deigning to cist a 
glance at this poor window, and set she u ]ust opposite me * But, 
on coming back fiom the farther end of the room, winch F ibnzio, 
thanks to his superior position, could sec quite plainly, Clelia could 
not help cisting a sw itt upward glance at him as she moved forward, 
and this was c|uite enough to make Fabn/io think himself authorized 
to bow to hu ‘Arc wc not alone in the world up here?’ he said to 
himself, to give himself the courage to do so. At this salute the* git l 
stopped short and low ered her cy es Then Fabnzio saw her raise them 
agnn vc'ry slowlv, and, evidently forcing herself to respond, she 
greeted the prisoner with the most gtave and distant gesture She 
could not, however, impose silence on her eyes; without her know- 
ledge, m all probability, they expressed for moment die keenest 
pity. Fabnzio remarked that she blushed so deeply diat the rosy 
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tinge spread rapidly down to her shoulders, from which, as she 
entered the aviary, the heat had obliged her to remove a black lace 
shawl. The unconscious stare with which Fabruio replied to her 
greeting increased the girl\ agitation twofold. ‘How happy that 
poor woman would be/ she said to herself, thinking of the Duchcssa, 
‘it just for one moment she could sec him as l sec him now!* 

Fabri7io had had some faint hope of saluting her again as she 
went away; but, to avoid this further courtesy, Clclia beat a skilful 
retreat by stages, from cage to cage, as if, at the end of her task, 
she had to attend to the birds that were nearest the door. At length 
she went out. Fabruio stood motionless, ga/mg at the door through 
which she had ]ust disappeared He was another man. 

From that moment the sole object of his thoughts was to discover 
how he might manage to go 011 seeing hei, even after they had put up 
that horrible shutter m front of the window that overlooked the 
governor’s palazzo. 

On the previous evening, before going to Ixd, he had set himself 
the long and tedious task of hiding the guatcr put of the gold m 
Ins possession uj several ot the idt-holta which graced his wooden 
cell. Tonight/ lie thought, ‘1 must hide my w atcli. Have I not beard it 
said that with patienc e md a j lggcd watch-spring one can cut through 
wood and even iron? So I may be able to saw through this shutter/ 
The work of concealing his watch, winch took him two whole 
hours, did not seem to him at all long, he was pondering over the 
different means of ittaming lus en 1 and reckoning what lie Jiimicl£ 
could do in the wav of carpentry, if I set about it pioptrly/ he said 
to himself, * 1 shall be able to cut a section clean out of the oak plank 
which will form the sliuttci, at tlu place w icre it will rest on the 
window sill I will take this piece out and [ t it back according to 
circumstances. I shall give evuytlung I possess to Grillo, so that he 
may be kind enough not to notice this little device/ 

All Pabrizio’s happmess from now on depended on the possibility 
of canymg out this task, and he could think ot nothing else. Tf I 
can only manage to see her, I am a happy man . . ■ But no/ he went 
on, ‘she must also set that I see hei / All night 1 ng his head was fdled 
with devices of carpentering, and possibly he never once gave a 
thought to the court of Parma, the Prmcc’s anger, or anything of 
that sort. We must admit that he did not think cither of the grief in 
which die Duchessa must be plunged. 
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He waited with impatience for the morning, but the carpenter did 
not appear again, evidently he was regarded by die prison authorities 
as too much of a Liberal. They took care to send another man, i 
sour-laced fellow who made no reply except a portentous growl to 
all die pleasant remarks which Fabrizio cleverly tried to address to 
him. Certain of the Duchess as mnny attempts to enter into corre- 
spondence withFabri/io had been discovered by the Marchesa Raver- 
si’s many agents, and through her means General Fabio Conti was 
daily w r arned, frightened, and put on Ins mettle. Every eight hours 
six soldiers of the guard relieved the previous stx m the great hall 
with the hundred pillais on the ground floor. In addition to these, 
the governor posted a gaoler on guird at each of the three successive 
iron doors of the corridor, and poor Gnllo, the only peison w ho saw 
the prisoner, was condemm d to lc ive the Famese 1 ower only once 
a week, at which he crumbled terribly. He vented his ill-humour 
on Fabrizio, who had the good stnsc to rtph with these words 
only • ‘Plenty of good titbiolo J’AsIt, my fuend.’ And he gave him 
money. 

‘Well now, even tins, which consoles us in 511 our troubles,’ ex- 
claimed the indignant Gullo, in a voice bardy loud enough to be 
hcaid bv the prisoner, ‘we aie forbidden to take and I ought to refuse 
it, but I accept it. An) how, it’s money waited, I can tell you nothing 
about anything Go on, \ou must be jolly guilty lhe whole citadel 
is upside-down bee uisc of you Her < Trace the Duchessa’s fine 
^goings-on have got three of us dismissed aiuad\ ’ 

‘Will the shutter be rculy before midd iv This was the great 
question rh it mule Hbrizio’s heart belt f ist throughout the whole of 
that lung mot ning He counted each quarter i, it soundid from the 
citadel clock At length, when the clock struck i quarter to twelve', 
the shutter had not Mt arrived, Cldia reappeared and attended to 
her birds Cruel necessity had made Fabrizio \ daring take such strides, 
and the risk of not seeing ha again seemed to him so greatly to 
transcend all others, that lie ventured, as he looked at Clclia, to make 
with his fingers the gesture of sawing thiough the shutter. It is true 
that as soon as she had remarked this gesture, so seditious in a prison, 
she half-mchned her head and withdrew. 

‘Goodness me!’ thought Fabrizio m amazement, ‘can she be so 
unreasonable as to see, in a gesture dictated b f the most imperious 
necessity, a piece of senseless impertinence? I wanted to beg her 
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ihvays to be so kind, when she is attending to her birds, as to cast a 
planer now and then at the prison window, even when she finds it 
nasked by an enormous wooden shutter. 1 wanted to make her 
understand that I shall do everything that is humanly possible to 
:ontrivc to see her. Good God! Poes this mean that she will not 
:ome tomorrow 011 account of this indiscreet gesture^ This fear, 
which troubled Fabri/io’s sleep, was entirely justified By three 
o'clock cm the following d i \ , when the tw o huge shutters were finally 
mstalled in front of Fabnzm’s windows, Clcha had not appeared. 
The \anous section* of these shutters Had been hauled up from the 
platform of the great tower bv means of lopes and pulleys attached 
to the iron btrs outside the windows. It is true that Clclia, hidden 
behind one of the sun-blind^ in her 100m, lnd followed with deep 
distress every movement oi the workmen. She had cleirly noted 
tabrizio’s desperate anxiety, but had none the less had the courage 
to k» cp the promise she lnd made ro hcisclf. 

Cklia was a little devotee of Libcralwin. While still a child she 
had taken seriously all thp Liber il uturmces she had heard in the 
lompauy of her father, who thought onlv ot making a good position 
h>r himself. From this she lnd conic to feed a contempt and almost a 
honor for the cout tier’s too compliant character, hence her antipathy 
lo marriage. Since Fibn/io’s arrival she had been tormented by 
remorse. ‘See how* ms unwotthy heart,’ she sud to herself, ‘takes 
*ules with the people who wish to betray mv father 1 He dares to 
mike signs to me as if he wcie s.iwms? through a door! . v But,^ 
die immediately added, with an idling heart, ‘the whole city is 
tilking of Jus approaching death 1 Tomorrow, perhaps, may be the 
Util dw ! With the monsters who govern p what m the world is 
not possible! What gentleness whit heroic cremty m those eyes 
which are perhaps about to clo-*e for ever ! Heavens * what must be 
ihc Duchessa’s anguish! They sav, by the w <tv, that she is in a state 
of utter despair. If I were she, I would go and stab the Prince, like 
the heroic Charlotte Corday.’ 

Ihioughout this third day of his imprisonment Fabnzio wa-> beside 
himself with rage, but solely at not seeing v ha reappear. ‘Even 
if it made her angry, I ought to have told her that I loved her/ lie 
aied, for he had arrived at tins discovery. ‘No, it is not from great- 
iess of heart that I am not thinking about prison and am making 
Blanks’ prophecy prove false; I cannot claim so much honour. In 
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spite of myself I keep thinking of that sweet, pitying glance that 
Clelia cast on me as the constables were leading me out of the guard- 
room; that glance has wiped out all my past life. Who would hav^. 
said that I should find such sweet eyes in such a place! And at the 
very moment when my own sight was offended by the faces of Bar- 
bone and of his worship the General who governs this prison. Heaven 
appeared to me m the midst of those vile creatures. And how can 
one help loving beauty and not seeking to see it again? No, it is 
certainly not greatness of heart that makes me indifferent to all tin 
petty vexations which prison heaps upon me.’ 

Fabri/io’s imagination, running rapidly over every possibility in 
turn, arrived at that of his being set at liberty. ‘No doubt tin. 
Duchessa’s friendship will work miracles for me. Well, I shall thank 
her for my liberty with my lips only; this is not the sort of place to 
which one pays frequent visits 1 Once out of ptison, moving as wt 
do m different circles, 1 should hardly ever see Clelia again! And 
after all, what harm does being m ptison do me? If Clelia would 
only deign not to overwhelm me with lur auger, what more should 
I have to ask of Heaven?’ 

On the evening of that day on which he had not seen his prettv 
neighbour, a great idea occurred to him With the iron cross of the 
rosary handed out to every prisoner on Ins admission to prison, he 
began, with some success, to bore a hole m the shutter. ‘ 1 his is 
possibly an imprudence,* he said to himself, be lore he began. ‘Didn’t 
the carpenters say m front of me that from tomorrow' the painters 
would be coming in their place? What will these men say when the> 
find tlie shutter with a hole in it? But if 1 don’t commit this im- 
prudence, I shan’t be able to see her tomorrow. What! Am 1 to re- 
main, by my own fault, a whole day without seeing her; and that, 
too, after she parted from me in anger.’ 

Fabrizio’s rashness was rcwaidcd. After fifteen hours’ labour he 
finally saw Cltlii, and, b\ extreme good foitunc, as she had no idea 
that he could see hei, v hc stood for a long time without moving and 
with her gaze fixed on the enormous shutter He had ample time to 
read signs of the tendcrest pits in her eyes Towards the end of her 
visit she was even neglecting her duty to her buds to spend whole 
minutes m motionless contemplation of Ins window. Her heart was 
deeply troubled, she was thinking of the Putncssa, whose extreme 
unhappiness had inspired her with so much pity, and yet she was 
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icginmng to hate her. She was uttcily at a loss to understand the 
profound melancholy which had taken possession of her whole 
being, and was angry with hot self. Two or three tunes during the 
.ourse of her visit Fabrizio’s impatience moved hun to tiy to shake 
chc shutter; he felt that he could not be happy so long as lie could 
lot show Clelia that he saw her. ‘However,’ he said to himself, ‘with 
tba<* shy and retiring nature of hers, if she knew that I could see her so 
easily, she would probably slip aw ay out of my sight.* 

He was far happier on the following day (out ol what poor trifles 
does 1 wc create hippiness l ) While she was ga 7 mg sadly up at the 
huge shutter, he managed to poke a tiny pu.ee of wire through the 
hole he had contrived with his iron cross, and make signs to her 
which she evidently understood, it least in the sense that they im- 
plied; ‘l ani liete, and I can see \ouf 

For the next tew days l ibrizio was unlucky. He wanted to remove 
from the colossal shutter a piece of board the size of his hand, which 
.ould be replaced when lie chose, and which would enable him to 
*ec and to he seen, thet is to say to qx.ik, at least by signs, of all that 
w is in Ins heart. But it happened that the noise of the vi ry imperfect 
little saw which he had made by notching the spring of his watch with 
the cro.>s disiurbed Gnllo,who came and spent long hours m his cell. 
He thought he could see, it is true, that C Mia’s severity seemed to 
Jiminish m proportion as the material difficulties 111 the way of any 
zommumcation between them increased. He noted quite plainly 
ilut she no longer aff< cted to lower her eyes or to look at thp bir^i* 
whenever he tiled to make her aware of Ins presence with the help 
M'his wretched little bit of ware*. He had the pleasure of seeing that 
>he never failed to appear in the aviarv exactl as the clock struck a 
juarter to twelve, and he was dmost presum t tuous enough to im- 
igine himself to be the cause of this exact punctuality. Why so? Such 
m idea docs not seem reasonable, but love defects shades invisible 
ro die indifferent eye, and draws endless conclusions from them. For 
instance, now that Clelia could no longer sec the pikont r she would 
raise her eyes towards Ins window almost as soon as she cntcied the 
iviary. 

This was during those mournful days when no one in Parma had 
my doubts that Fabnzio would shortly be put to death. He alone 
saiew nothing. But die frightful thought was never for a moment out 
of Clelia’s mind, and how could she therefor^ reproach herself for 
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the excessive interest she took in Fabrizio? He was about to perish - 
and in the cause of freedom ! For it was too absurd to put a delDongo 
to death for thrusting his sword into a strolling player. It was true 
that this attractive young man was attached to another woman! 
Clelia was profoundly unhappy, and, without admitting to herself 
the precise nature of the interest she took in Ins fate, she said to 
herself: *lf they lead him out to die, I shall certainly take refuge m a 
convent, and never m my life will I reappear m court circles; they 
horrify me. Honey-tongued murderers, everyone !’ 

On the eighth day of Fabrizio’s imprisonment, she had good cause 
to blush. Absorbed in her own sad thoughts, she was gazing intent! v 
at the shutter that hid the prisoner’s window. That day he had not as 
yet given any sign of his presence Suddenly a small piece of the shutter, 
larger than a man’s hand, was removed by him. He looked at her 
widi an .nr of gaiety and she read a greeting in his cw es She h id not 
the strength to endure tins unlooked-for oidcal, she mined qmckh 
round to her birds and began to attend to them, but she trembled so 
much that she spilt the water she was pouring a*it for them, and 
Fabrizio could perfectly well v ec her emotion. She could not face 
this situation, and decided to escape from it by running out ot the 
room. 

This was, bevond all compauson, the hippiest moment of F ib- 
tuio’s life. With what rapture he would have refused lus freedom, 
had it been offered to him there and then ! 

„ fThc # following day was the day of die Duchessa’s great despair. 
Everyone in the citv took it as certain that it was all over with Fab- 
rizio C lrha herself had not the sad courage to show him a harshness 
that wis not in her heart. She spent an hour and a half m the aviarv, 
paid attention to all lus signals, and often answered him, at least by 
glances expressing the keenest and sincercst interest. Every now and 
then she turned awav from him so as not to let him see her tears. 
Her instinctive feminine coquetry made her keenly aware of the in- 
adequacy of the language they emplos ed. If thev could have spoken 
to each other, in how many different ways could she not have tried 
to discover die precise nature of the feelings which Fabrizio had for 
the Duchcssa. Clelia was hardly able to delude herself any longer; 
her feeling for dus lady was one of hatred. 

One night Fabrizio began to dunk somewhat seriously of his aunt. 
He was amazed to find he could hardly recognize the picture he had 
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formed of her; the memories he had of her were now completely 
altered ; m Ills mind, at tins moment, she seemed to him fifty years old. 

‘Good God!’ he exclaimed with considerable feeling, ‘how well 
advised I was not to tell her that I loved her !’ He had reached the point 
of being barely able to understand how he had ever thought her so 
pretty. In that respect, his impressions of little Marietta had changed 
less perceptibly; this was because he had never imagined that his 
heait was in any way involved in his love for Marietta, whereas he 
had often believed that his whole heart belonged to the Puchcssa. 
The Duchessa d’A — and Marietta now appeared to him as two 
oune; doves, whose whole c harm possibly lay in their weakness and 
their innocence, whereas the *ublune image of Cleha Conti, m taking 
entire possession of Ins heart, went so far as to inspire him with tciror. 
He felt only too tlearlv that the happiness of Ins whole life would 
perforce depend on lus relations with the governor’s daughter, and 
tint it lay in her power to mike him tire unhappiest of men. Every 
day he lived m mortal fear of seeing brought to some sudden end, 
by some caprice ot hci will against which there was no appeal, this 
strange and exquisitely delightful sort of life he led in her presence. 
In anv event, she had already filled with joy the first two months of 
lus stay m prison. This was the period during which, twice a week, 
General Fabio C onti would say to the Pi nice ‘I can give your High- 
ness my w r ord of honour that the prisoner del Dongo never speaks 
to a living soul, and is spending lus life overwhelmed by the deepest 
despair, or else asleep/ 

Clelia cunc two or three times a tla\ to see her birds, sometimes 
for a few moments onI\. If Fabn/io had not loved her so well he 
would have clearly seen that he was loved; but lie bad very grave 
doubts about this mattci Clcln had had a piano put m the aviary. 
As she struck the notes, *>0 that the sound of the instrument might 
account for her presence there, ind engage the attention of the 
sentries marching up and down beneath her windows, her eyes 
would be replying to Fabrizto’s questions. To one subject alone she 
never made any answer, and indeed, on certain grave occasions, 
she took to flight, and sometimes disappeared for the space of a 
whole day. Ihis was when Fabrizio’s signals indicated feelings whose 
import it was too difficult not to understand. On tins point she was 
inexorable. 

Thus, although straitly confined m a somewhat narrow cage, 
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Fabrizio’s life was fully occupied. It was entirely taken up with seeking 
the solution of dus important problem: ‘Does she love me?* The 
result of innumerable observations, perpetually renewed, but as per- 
petually subject to misgivings, was as follows: ‘All her deliberate 
gestures say “No”, but every involuntary movement of her eyes 
seems to admit that she is becoming fond of me.* 

Clclia hoped very much that she might never come to the point of 
an avowal of her feelings, and it was to avert this danger that she 
had refused, with an excessive show of anger, a request that Fab- 
nzio had several rimes addressed to her. The poverty of the resources 
employed by the poor prisoner ought, it might *eem, to have inspired 
greater pity m Clclia. He tried to communicate with her by meins 
of letters wins h he traced upon Ins hand with a piece of charcoal 
he had been so foituiiatc as to discover in Ins ^tove, he would have 
formed the words letter by letter, one after the other. This invention 
w ould h ivc doubled the means of conversation, in that it would hive 
allowed hun to express his ideas dearly. His window was about 
five-and-twenty feet away from Clclu\: it won 1 cl have been too 
great a risk for them to talk to each other over the heads of the 
sentnes patrolling m front of the governor’s residence Fabuzio w'as 
m doubt as to whether lie was loved; if he hid hid any experience of 
love he would h ivc been left wuth no doubts at all Hut no woman 
had ever as yet possessed Ins heart; he had, moreover, no suspicion of 
a sec ret winch would have filled lnm w ith dc >pair if lie had known of 
•At -7 Lear was serious question of a m linage between Clcln Conti and 
die Marches? Cresccnzi, the richest man at court 
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G eneral Fa bio Conti’s ambition, excited to the verge of 
madness by difficulties that had just arisen to hamper the Prime 
Minister Mosca in his career and winch seemed to pre c agc his down- 
fall, had led him into having violent scenes with his daughter. He 
repeated to her incessantly and angrily that she would ruin his pros- 
pects if she did not finally make up her mind to choose a husband. 
Now that she was over twenty it w as time to come to some decision. 
This tiael state of isolation in which her unreasonable obstinacy was 
plunging the General must be brought to an end, and so forth. 

It was originally to escape from such constantly recurring fits of 
tempet that Clelia had taken lefuge in the aviary. It could be reached 
only by an extremely awkward little wooden staircase, which his 
gout made into a serious obstacle for the governor. 

For some weeks past Clcha’s heart and mind had been so troubled, 
she herself knew so little what she ought to wish for. that, without 
giving any definite promise to her father, she had almost allowed 
herself to he bound by one. In one of Ins fits of rage the General had 
shouted at her that he could easily send her to mope in the dreariest 
convent in Parma and that he would leave her there kicking heT 
heels until she condescended to make a choice. 

‘You know' that our family, old as it is, cannot muster a rent-roll 
of six thousand lire, while the Marchcsc Crescenzi’s fortune fUTtowrm 
to more than a hundred thousand studi a year. Everyone at court 
agrees that he lias the kindest disposition ; he has never given anyone 
cause for complaint; he is a very handsome man, young, and high 
in die Prince’s favour, and I maintain that a woman who would 
reject his suit is only fit for a madhouse. If tins were your first refusal 
1 might perhaps put up with it; but there are now some five or six 
suitors, all among the first men at court, whom you have rejected, 
like the little goose you arc. And what would become of you, I ask 
you, if I were to be retired on half-pay? What a triumph for my 
enemies, if they saw me living in some second-floor apartment, when 
I have so often been talked of as a possible Minister! No, by jingo, 
my good nature has let me play the part of a foolish old grey-bcard 
quite long enough. You will supply me with some valid objection 
to diis poor Marchcse Crescenzi, who is so kind as to be in love with 
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you, to be willing to marry y ou without a dowry, and to settle on 
you a jointure of thirty thousand lire a year, which will at all events 
ptovide me with board and lodging; you will talk to me sensibly, 
or, by jingo, you will marry him m two months from now ! • . / 
One remark alone 111 the whole of this speech had struck Clelia; 
this was die threat to send her to a convent, and consequendy awav 
from the citadel, at a moment, moreover, when Fabrizio’s life seemed 
to be hanging only by a thread, for not a month passed m which the 
rumour of his approaching death was not once more current m the 
city or at court. Whatever arguments she might use, she could not 
make up her mind to run this risk. To be separated fiom Fabnzio, 
and at die moment when she trembled for his life! This was in her 
eyes the greatest of evils, it was at anv rate the most immediate 
This does not mean that, even m the fact of not being parted from 
Fabnzio, her heart envisaged anv piospcct of happiness. She believed 
lnm to be loved by the Dudhfesa, and her soul w is tom deadly 
jealous\ Her mind dwelt incessantly on the advantages possessed 
by dus woman who wis so generally admired The extreme reserve 
which she imposed on herself with regird to Tabriz*), the language 
of signs to winch she had Restricted him, for hai of being led into 
some indiscretion, ill seemed to combine to deprive her of die means 
of rocking some clc v ar understanding as to his relations with the 
Duchcssa Thus, every day, she became more cruclh conscious of the 
fiiglitful misfoitune of lnving a rival in I abrizio’s heart, and c\tr\ 
«Ly fihoMiarcd less and less expose herself to the risk of giving lum an 
opportunity of telling her the whole truth about what was going 
on m that heart But how delightful it w r ould be, all the same, to 
hear him make an avowal of lus true feelings ! What a ]o\ for Clelia 
to be able to elc ir away those frightful suspicions that were poisoning 
her life! 

fabri/10 had a volatile disposition, in Naples he had had the 
reputation of changing his mistresses easily. Despite all the reserve 
obligatory on the part of a young unmarried lady , Clelia, since she 
become a Canoness and had gone to court, had succeeded without 
ever asking questions, but mcrclv b> listening attentively, in finding 
out about the reputation made for themselves by each of die young 
men who had in turn sought her hand m marnage. Well Fabnzio, 
when compared with all these young men, was th a one regarded as 
being the most fickle m affairs of the heart. He was in prison, he was 
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bored, he was paying court to the only woman to whom he had a 
chance of speaking. What could be more simple? What, indeed, 
more usual ? And it was this that wrung Clelia’s heart. Even if, by a 
full revelation of his feelings, she should learn that Fabrizio no longer 
loved the Duchessa, what confidence could she have in his words? 
Even if she believed in the sincerity of what he said to her, what 
confidence could she have in the lasting nature of his feelings? And 
finally, to fill her heart completely with despair, was Fabrizio not 
already far advanced in an ecclesiastical career? Was he not on the 
eve of binding himself by vows that would hold him for ever? Did 
not the highest dignities await him in that walk of life? "If I had the 
slightest glimmer of sense remaining/ the unhappy Clclia said to 
herself, ‘ought I not to take to flight? Should I not beg my father 
to shut me up in some far distant convent? And, to crown my 
misery, it is precisely the fear of being sent away from the citadel 
and shut up in a convent that is governing all my conduct! It is this 
fear that is forcing me to prevaricate, that is obliging me to act the 
hideous and shameful lie of pretending to accept the public attentions 
of the Marchesc Gresccnzi/ 

Clclia was by nature extremely sensible; never once in her life had 
she had to reproach herself with a single, ill-considered step, and her 
conduct on this occasion was the very negation of good sense. Her 
sufferings may be imagined. They were all the more cruel in that she 
let herself rest under no illusion. She was becoming attached to a 
man who was loved to distraction by the most beautiful woraruw t, 
court, a woman who was superior in so many respects to Clclia 
herself! And this man, even had be been at liberty, was incapable 
of any serious attachment, whereas she, as she felt only too well, 
would never have but one attachment in her life. 

It was, therefore, with a heart disturbed by the most frightful 
twinges of conscience that Clclia came every day to the aviary. Drawn 
to this spot as if in spite of herself, her uneasiness changed its object 
and became less cruel; her conscience ceased to trouble her for a few 
moments. She would watch, with indescribable pulsations of her 
heart, for the moments when Fabrizio could open the sort of hatch 
which he had made in the huge shutter that masked his window. 
Often the presence of the gaoler Grillo in his cell would prevent him 
from conversing by signs with his friend. 

One evening, about eleven o'clock, Fabrizio heSrd die strangest 
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sort of noises in the citadel. At night, by lying up against the window 
and poking his head out through the hatch, he could manage to 
distinguish the slightly louder noises made on the great staircase 
called the ‘Three Hundred Steps’, which led from the outer courtyard 
inside the Round 1 ower to the stone platform on which had been 
built the Governor’s residence and the Farnesc prison in which he 
was himself. 

About half-way up, about one hundred and eighty steps above the 
ground, this staircase crossed over from the south side of a vast 
courtyard to the north side. At tlus point there was a very light and 
very narrow iron bridge, in the centre of which a turnkey was 
posted. This man was relieved every six hours, he had to get up and 
stand out of the wav before anyone could pass across the budge 
which he was guarding and which was the only means of access to 
the Governor’s house and the Farnesc Tower. Two turns of a spring, 
the key ofwliuh the governor carried on his person, were enough 
to drop this non bridge down mro the court) ard, more than a 
hundred feet below. I his simple precaution ome taken, as there 
was no other staircase m the whole of the citadel, am^as cv^rv night, 
on the stroke of twelve, a sergeant brought to the governor the 
ropes of all the wells and placed them in a closet which was reached 
through lus bedroom, he w is left completely inaccessible in his 
palazzo 9 and it would have been equally impossible for anyone m 
the world to leach the Farnesc Towet. 

Al J tins Fabrizio had clcarK noticed, on the day ol his arrival at the 
citadel, and Grillo, who like all gaolers lo\ed to boast of his pnson, 
had expl lined the matter to him on more th m one occasion; thus he 
had but little hope of escape. All the same, he called to mind one of 
Father Blancs’ maxims* *A lover thinks more often of how to reach 
lus mistress than a husband thinks of guarding his wufe; a prisoner 
thinks moie often of escaping than the gaoler of locking his door; 
thus, whatever obstacles there may be, lovers and pusoncrs an* 
almost sure to succeed.’ 

That evenmg Fabnzio could hear quite distinctly a considerable 
number of men crossing over the iron bridge, known as the ‘Slave’s 
Bridge’ because a Dalmatian slave had once succeeded in escaping 
by flmging its guardian down into the courtyard below. 

‘They arc coming here to carry somebody off; perhaps they are 
going to take me out and hang me. There may, howevei, be some 
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confusion; I must make the most of it/ He armed himself, lie was 
already taking his gold out of some of his hiding-places, when he 
suddenly stopped short. 

‘We men are queer creatures l must agree/ he exclaimed. ‘What 
would an invisible spectator say if lie saw my preparations* Do I 
by any chance wish to escape* What would happen to me the day 
after my icturn to Parma* Shouldn’t I be doing everything m the 
world to get back to Clcha? If there is any disorder, let’s take advan- 
tage of it to shp mto the governor’s palazzo. Perhaps l may be able 
to speak to her; perhaps, undet cover of the confusion, I may venture 
to kis< her hand. General Conti, highl\ suspicious by nature, atid no 
less naturally vain, has his palazzo guarded by five sentries, one at 
each coma of the building, and a fifth outside the mam door, but 
luckily it is a vti\ daik nigh* * Fabuzio cicpt on tiptoe to find out 
w hat the gaoler Grillo and his dog \\ ere doing. The gaoler was fast 
asleep 111 an ox-Indc suspmded from tour ropes and enclosed in a 
coal e net. Fox, the dog, opened his eyes, got up, and came quictlv 
towards Fabri/10 to fawn upon him. 

Our prisoner went softly back up the six step, which led to his 
wooden cell The noise at the foot of the Famesc Towcm and imme- 
diate!) m front of the door was becoming so loud that he thought 
that Grille might eoily wake up. Fabrizio, armed with all his 
wt ipons and read) for action, was imagining that great adventures 
lay m store for him that night, when suddcnh he heard the opc'iimg 
bats of the loveliest symphony in the world. He wa‘ seize ^Lwilji a 
violent fit of laughter. ‘And thetc was I alic\id\ thinking of laying 
about me with my tlurger ! As though a serenade were not infinitely 
more normal than either an abduction requmng the presence of 
eighty persons m a prison, or than a mutm\ !’ 

The music was excellent and ro Fabrizio, who foi so many weeks 
had had no distraction for his spirit, it seemed exquisitely delightful. 
It made him shed very hippy tears, 111 hi> rapture he addressed the 
most irresistible speeches to the fur Clcha. Jhe following morning, 
however, he found her m such a sombre mood of me lancholy, she 
lookc'd so pale, she cast glances at him m which he read at time's so 
much anger, that he did not feel he had sufficient justification for 
asking her any questions about the serenade; he was afiaid of seeming 
discourteous. 

Cleha had g->od reason to be sad; it was a serenade given her by 
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the Marchesc Crescenzi. So public a step was almost tantamount to 
an official announcement of their marriage. Until the very day of 
the serenade, and until nine o’clock that evening, Clclia had put up 
the bravest resistance, but she had had the weakness to give way 
before the threat of being sent immediately to a convent, which 
had been held over her by her father. 

‘What! I should nevci sec him again!’ she had said to herself, 
weeping. It was m vain that her loason had added *1 should never 
see again that creature who will cause me every possible kind of 
unhappiness, I should nevet sec agam that lover of die Duthessa, 
that fickle being who is known to have had ten nnsticsse > m Naples, 
and w as unfaidiful to them ail. I should neve r see again thar ambitious 
young man who, it he survives the sentence now weiglnng down 
upon him, is to take Holy Orders ! It would be a crime foi me evtr 
to look at him again once he has left this citadel, and his naturxl 
inconstancy will spare 4 me that temptation. For what am I to him'* 
An excuse for spending less tedious] ) a few hours of each of his days 
in prison.’ 

In the midst of ill this abuse, C lcha happened to jrt member the 
wav he smiled at the constiblcs suli minding him when he tatnc out 
of the turnkey’s office on bis wa\ up to the F irncse Towu . Hu eyes 
overflowed with tuu>. 1\ ir ii end, whit would I not do for sou 5 
You will be my nmi, I know , such is my fate. I am woi king m\ own 
rum in a terrible fashion by listening tonight to tins frurhtfui serenade , 
but toniorrow, at micUav, 3 shall look into \onr escs agim !’ 

It was on the vtiy moiruw of that da\ on winch Clcha lud in ide 
such great sacrifices for the acting prisoner, whom she loved with 
such deep passion, it was on the morrow ot tint clay on which, 
seeing all his faults, she had sacrificed her lift to lum, that Fabn/io 
was driven to despan by hei coldness. If, even while employing only 
the very imperfect language of signs, lie had done the slightest 
noletice to Cleha’s feelings, she would probably not have bc v en able 
to hold back her tears, and Fabn/io would have obt lined an avowal 
of all that she felt tor him. But he lacked the corn age, he was in too 
deadly fear of offending Clclia, she might inflict too severe a punish- 
ment upon him. In other words, Fabrizio had no experience of the 
kind of t'motion awakened by a woman whom one loves; it was a 
sensation he had never felt before, even in the faintest degree. It 
took him a week, from the day of the serenade, to place himself 
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once more on the accustomed footing of simple friendship with 
Cielia. The poor girl, overcome with mortal fear of betraying her 
feelings, took refuge in seventy, and it seemed to Fabnzio that with 
ever) day that passed he stood less high in her favour. 

One dav — and Fabrmo had by then been nearly three months m 
prison without holding any communication whatever with the 
outside world, and yet without feeling unhappy — Grille had re- 
mained in his cell until very late in the morning, hibii/io did not 
know how to get rid of him and was feeling desperate. It had already 
struck half past twelve before he was finally able to open the two little 
trap-doors, one foot high, which he had made in the fatal shutter. 

C lelu was standing at the avi iry window, her eyes fixed on Fabri- 
zio\; her drawn features expressed ihe most violent despair. No 
>00111 r had she caught sight of Fabn/10 than she signed to him that 
all was lost. She rushed over to her piano, and making a pretence of 
singing a recitative from the opeta then in vogue, she said to him 
in sentences broken by her despair ind the fear of being understood 
bv the sentries who w ei e patiolling bene ith the window, ‘Good God ! 
You ate still alive? How deeply grateful 1 am to Heaven! Barbone, 
diat gaoler whose insolence you punished on the day of your arrival 
hert, had disippeared, he was no longer in the citadel. The night 
before list lie returned, and since yesterday I have had reason to 
believe he is seeking to poison you. He comes prowling through the 
private kitchen of the pctlazzo, where your meals aic prepared. I 
know nothing for certain, but my maid believes that he onl y^hi^ s 
his hideous face in the palazzo kitchens with the object of making 
away with you. I was frightened out of my life with anxiety when I 
did not see you appear, I thought you were dead. Take care not to 
eat any kind of food uni’ll further notice. I shall do everything possible 
to sec that a little chocolate reaches you. In an\ case, at nme o’clock 
tonight, if, by Heaven’s grace, you should happen to have a bit of 
thread, or if you can make a line out of some of your linen, let it 
down from your window on to the orange-trees. I will fasten a cord 
to it which you can pull up, and by means of this cord I wull let you 
have some bread and some chocolate.* 

Fabrizio had carefully treasured up the piece of charcoal which he 
had found in the stove m his cell. He hastened to take advantage of 
Clelia’s emotion, and wrote on his hand a series of letters which 
taken in order formed these words: 
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‘I love you, and life is dear to me only because I see you. Above 
all things, send me some paper and a pencil/ 

As Fabrizio had hoped, the extreme terror which he read in Clelia’s 
face prevented the girl from breaking off the conversation after this 
very bold statement: ‘I love you/ She contented herself with showing 
great annoyance. Fabrizio was clever enough to add: ‘With the high 
wind blowing today I can only catch very faintly the advice you 
arc so kind as to give m youi ringing; the sound of die piano 
drowns your voice. What is this poison, for instance, of which you 
speak?* 

At these words the girl’s terror reappeared in all its intensity. 
She hurriedly began to trace large letters in ink on pages which she 
tore out of a book, and Fabrizio was beside himself with joy on seeing 
at length established, after three months of effort, this method of 
correspondence for which he had so vainly begged. He was careful 
not to abandon the little ruse which had proved so successful. His 
aim was to begin a correspondence with her, and he kept on pre- 
tending not to catch the sense of the words, the letters of which 
Clelia was holding up in turn before his eyes. 

She was obliged to leave the aviary and run off to seek her father. 
She feared more than anything that he might come to look for her. 
His suspicious natuic would not have been at all satisfied by the close 
proximity of the aviary window to the shutter that masked the 
window of the prisoner’s cell. A few minutes earlier, when Fabrizio's 
failure , to appear had been causing her such acute anxiety, Clelia 
liersclf had had the idea that it might be possible to throw a small 
stone wrapped m a piece of paper over the top of tins shutter. If 
by a lucky chance ihc gaoler set to guard Fabrizio should not happen 
to be in his cell at that moment, it would be a reliable method of 
corresponding with him. 

Oui prisoner hastened to make a sort of line out of his linen ; and 
that evening, shortly after nine, he distinctly heard a faint tapping on 
the tubs of the oiangc-trccs which stood beneath his window. He 
let down his line which brought back a very long, thin cord, by 
means of which he drew up first of all a supply of chocolate, and 
next, to his inexpressible satisfaction, a roll of paper and a pencil. In 
vain did he let out his cord again, he received nothing more; appar- 
ently the sentries had drawn near to the orange-trees. But he was 
wild with joy. He hastened to write Clelia a letter of infinite length: 
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no sooner was it finished than he attached it to the cord and let it 
down. For more than three hours he waited vainly for her to come 
and take it, and several times drew’ it up again to make alterations. 
‘It Clelia does not see my letter tonight/ he thought, ‘while she is 
>till excited by her thought of poison, tomorrow morning, perhaps, 
she will utterly reject all ideas of receiving a letter/ 

The fact was that Clelia had been unable to get out of going down 
into the city with her father. Fabrizio almost guessed as much when, 
about half past twelve, he heard the General’s carnage return , he 
recognized the sound of the hoiscs’ hooves. How great was Ins joy 
when, * few minutes after lie had heard the General crossing the 
terrace and the ^entries presenting arms to lum, he felt a quiver of 
the cord which he had kept all the time wound round his arm ! 
A heavy weight was attached t" this cord, two little jerks on it gave 
him the signal to draw it up He had c onsiderable difliculty m getting 
this weighty object he was pulling up past a cornice which jutted 
out a long way just underneath his window 

This object which he had so much difficulty m pulling up was a 
water-bottle full to the brim and w lapped ui a shiwl. It was with 
ec^tisy tint this poor young man, who had been living for so long 
in such utter solitude, covered this slnwl with kisses Hut we must 
give up the attempt to describe his emotion when at last, after so 
many days of fruitless hoping, lie discovered a little strip of paper 
which was fastened to the shawl b\ a pin. 

‘Drink nothing but this water, keep yourvlf going on thcy'hq^q- 
lite. Iomorrow I shall do eveiything m the world to get some 
brcid to you. I will mark it on all sides v ltli little crosses m ink It 
is frightful to have to sa\ it, but you must be told, Barbone may 
possibly have order> to poison you. How was it ou did uot tccl that 
the subject you touched on in y our pun lllcd letter was hound to 
displease me? Consequent!) I should not be writing to you if it were 
not for the very gnve danger that threatens us I have just seen the 
Duchcssa, she is well and so is the C onte, but she has giown very 
thm. Don’t write to me any more about that subject. Do you want 
to make me angry?’ 

It required a great <ffort of vutue on Clelia > part to write the 
last line but one of this lettei. Everyone among the society at court 
alleged that hei Grace the Duchessa Sansevcrma was becoming 
extiemely friendly with Conte Baldi, that hand.ome young man, 
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the former friend of the Marchcsa Raversi. What was certain was 
that he had broken in the most scandalous w ay with the said Mar- 
chcsa, who for six }cars had been a second mother to Inni and had 
helped him to take a good position in sonctv. 

Cleha had been obliged ro begin this hastily written little note all 
over again, since m her first draft there had been some hint of the 
new love affair with which public spite had credited the Puchcssa. 

‘How mean o t me,’ she had cxc Limed, ‘to say things to Fabnzio 
aganist the woman he loves !' 

The following morning, long before it was light, Gnllo came into 
Fabnzio’s cell, put down a fairly heavy parcel, and vanished without 
saving a word. This piral contained a fur-si/ed loaf of bn ad, 
marked on everv side with little crosses tract d with a pen Fabn/io 
covered them with kisses, he' was Vi rv much in love With the loaf 
there w is a roll of something wrapped m sever il thicknesses ofpapcr, 
it contained sequins to the value ol six thousmd lire Last of all 
Fabn/io found a handsome brcviarv, quite new, a hand which he 
was beginning to know had traced thest words m the mil gin 
t Poi\on 9 Beware of w iter, wine, even thine, live*on chocolate Cut 
the dog to cat the meal \ou wall ln\e left untouched \nu mu t not 
appear to susput au\ thing, the cncnn will try some othu plui 
Don't be toolwh, foi heaven’s sake' ind don’t tike things too 
hghtiv r 

Fabnzio made haste to rub out these pitcious wools, which rmyht 
ejgfpprgmisc C Jtlia, and to tc ar out a 1 uge number of pitrcs horn the 
breviaiN, witli the help of which be made sever A alphabets Each 
letter was neatly traced bv means of uushtd charcoil soaked in 
wine. These’ alphabets were dr\ when at i quarter to twelve Clclu 
appealed a foot or two awa\ from the aviatv window. The great 
thing now,’ said Fabnzio to himself, ‘is to crct her to agree to make 
use of them ’ But luckily tor him, as it happened, she had a great 
many tilings to say to the young prisoner about the attempt to 
poison him; a dog belonging to one of the maidservants had died 
after eating a dish that was intended for Fab r izio Cleha, so far from 
raising any objection to using the alphabets, hid prepared a mag- 
nificent one of her own sketched in ink. The conversation earned on 
by this method, a little awkwardly in the first few moments, lasted 
no less than an hour .and a half, that is to say for as long as Cleha 
was able to stay m the aviaiy. Two or thtee times, when Fabnzio 
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ventured on forbidden topics, she made no reply, and turned away 
tor a moment or two to give the necessary attention to bei birds. 

Fabnzio had got her to promise that, in the evening when she 
sent him some water, she would at the same time send him one of 
htr own alphabets, written out m ink, which was much more 
easily visible. He did not ful to wnte her a very long letter from 
which he took care to exclude all expressions of affection, or at any 
rate those of a kind to give offence, llus method proved successful; 
his letter was accepted. 

Next day, in their, exchange of conversation bv llphabets, Clclia 
made him no reproaches. She told lum that the danger of poison 
was growing less; Barbonc had been attic ked and almost killed by 
the men who were keeping company with the hitchi nmuds in the 
governor’s house, probably he vv >uld not date to venture into the 
kitchens again. Clclia confessed to Fibri7io th it, fot his sake, she had 
dated to su al an antidote fiom her father. She was sending it to him. 
ihc essential thing was foi lum to reject it once anv food in which 
he could detect an unusuil taste. 

Clclia hid questioned Don C es «recIosclv, hut without succeeding 
m discovering who hid suit the six tliousu d lire which Fabrmo 
had received In any c isc it w is in excellent gn, supervision was 
becoming less strict. 

ilus episode of the poison turtlicied our prisoner’s intei ests 
cnoimously. All the sime, lie could nev< r obtain the lcist avowal of 
ill) thing that looked like love , but lie' h id the happiness of h^i&pp 
the most intimate tc? ms with C lelia f veiy morning, and often m the 
evening, there was a long conversation with the alphabets Every 
evening, at nine o’clock, Cltha accepted a long letter, and sometimes 
wrote him a few words m reply. She ilso sex t him the n *wsp iper and 
several books, last of all, Gullo lnd been won over to the extent of 
bringiug Fabnzio bread and wme, whieh were handed over to him 
every day bv Cleln’s mud. Gnllo bad concluded from this that the 
governor was not acting in conceit with those peoph who had given 
Barbonc instructions to poison the y oung Monsignore, and he was 
very glad of it, as were all his fellows, foi it had become a by-woid 
in the' pnson that you hid only to look Monsignore del Dongo m 
the face for him to give you money. 

Fabrizio had grown very pale. The complete lack of exercise was 
affecting Ins health; apart from this, he had never felt so happy. The 
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tone of the conversation between Clelia and himself was intimate, 
and at times very gay. The only moments in Clelia’s life that were not 
haunted by gnm forebodings and self-reproach were those she 
spent m talking to him. 

One day she was so rash as to say to lum: ‘I admire your delicacy. 
Seeing I am the Governor’s daughter, you never speak to me ot 
your desire to regain your freedom.’ 

‘That is because I take good care to have no such absurd desire,’ 
replied Fabnzio. ‘Once I got back to Parma, how should I sec you 
again? And life would become unbearable if I couU not tell >ou all 
my thoughts. ... No, not exactly all my thoughts, you take good 
care of that. But still, in spite of your unkmdness, to live without 
scemg you every 1 ' day would be for me far greater tortuie than tlus 
prison. In all my life I have never been so happy ! Isn’t it a comical 
thing to find that happuiess should have been awaiting me in a 
prison 7 ’ 

‘Iherc is a gr< at deal to be sad on that subject/ answered Clelia, 
suddenly assuming an air of extreme gravitx that w is almost sunster. 

‘What!’ cried I abrizio, grcutl> alirimd ‘am Tin danger of losing 
that tinv corner I have managed to win in your liLart, which is for 
me the onlyjoy I have in the world 7 ’ 

‘Yes/ she replied ‘1 have cvers reason to believe you are not 
acting honestly with me, although by tbe outside world \ou are 
considered a man of honour. But 1 do not wish to discuss this subject 
tod di/ 

1 lus singul lr opening introduced a good deal of aw kw atdness into 
their conversation, and often both ot tlic'in had tears in their eyes. 

Chief Justice Rassi was still pining to change his name. He was 
extremely tired of the one he had made tor himself, and was anxious 
to become B ironc Riva. Conte Mosca, for his part, was toiling, with 
all the skill in his power, to bolster up tlus venal judge’s passion for 
a barony, just as he was st*ehmg to increase the Prince’s insane hope 
of making himself constitutional King of Lombardy. These were the 
onlv means that ho could discover of delaying Fabiizio’s execution. 

The Prince* said to Rassi: ‘A fortnight’s despair, a fortnight’s 
hope - it is by this treatment, patientlv applied, that we shall succeed 
in subduing that haughty' woman’s spirit. It is by such alternations 
of gentleness and severity that one manages to break in the most 
savage horses Apply the caustic unsparingly/ 
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And, indeed, every fortnight saw a fresh repot t of Fabrizio’s 
approaching death spring to life in Parma. These rumours plunged 
the unhappy Duchessa in the depths of despair. Faithful to her resolu- 
tion not to involve the Conte m her downfall, she would not sec 
him more than twice a month; but she was punished foi her cruelty 
towards that poor man by the continually ri currmg moods of dark 
despair m which her life was spent. In vain did Conte Mosca, over- 
coming the bitter jealousy inspired in him by the diligent attentions 
of: that handsome man, Conte Baldi, write to her when he could not 
sec njr, and hand on to her all the inform atic n that he owed to the 
7eal of the future Barone Riva. T he 1 )ucln ssa, to be capable of bearing 
up against the frightful rumours that were incessantly circulating 
with regard to Fabrizio, vould have needed to live in constant 
contact with a man of intelligence and of heart like Conte Mosca. 
Baldi’s total lack of person ilitv, leaving her alone with her thoughts, 
condemned her to lead a frightful existence, and Conte Mosca could 
not succeed m imparting to her Ins own i casons foi hope . 

B\ means of various rather ingenious pretexts this Minister had 
induced the Prince to agree to having deposited m a friendly castle 
in the very heart of Lombards, m the neighbourhood of Saronno, 
the documents i dating to all the highly complicated intrigues by 
means of winch Ranuc uo-Imcsto IV fostered his extravagantly 
mad hopes of making himself constitutional monarch of that fair 
i ountry. 

More than a scoic of these cxirem ly compromising docmitwttts 
were in the Prince’s hand or bore Ins signature, ind in the event of 
Fabrizio’s life being seriously threatened die Conte planned to 
announce to His Higlincss that he was going to place these documents 
in the hands of a great Power that could crush him with a single word 

Conte Mosca believed he could rely upon the future B ironc Riva, 
the only thmg he feared was poison. Barbone’s attempt bad greatly 
alarmed him, and to such a point that he had determined to risk 
taking a step which, to all appearances, was an act of madness. One 
morning lie presented himself at the gate of the citadel and sent for 
General Tabio Conti, who came down as far as the bastion above the 
gate. There, as they walked up and down in a friendly way together, 
die Conte, after a brief preamble, acid m tone but still quite civil, 
did not hesitate to say to him- ‘If Fabnzio should die m any manner 
likely to cause suspicion, his death might be laid at my door. I shall 
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be thought to have acted out of jealousy; that would expose me to 
the most odious ridicule, and this I am determined not to allow 
So, to clear myself m the matter, if he dies of any illness, I shall kill you 
with my own hands; you may count on that/ General Fabio made a 
magnificent reply and spoke of his own valour, but the look on the 
Conte's face remained present in lus mind. 

A few days later, and as though he were working in concert with 
the Conte, Chief Justice Rassi ventured on an act of imprudence 
which was stiangc indeed m a man of Ins sort. The pubhc scorn 
that clung to lus name and made it a byword among the rabble was 
making him ill, now that he had a reasonable hope of shaking 
himself free of it. He addressed to General Fabio Conti an official 
copy of the sentence condemning Fabnzio to twelve yeais in the 
citadel. Accotdmg to the law, this is what should have been done on 
the very day after Fabnzio's admission to pnson. But what was 
unheard of m Parma, m that region of secret measures, was that 
legal authority should allow itself to take such a step without cxpiess 
orders from the So\uugn For how indeed cjmld the hope of re- 
doubling the Duchessa’s alaim and subduing lnr proud spirit, as 
the Prince expressed it, be kept alive, once an official cop) of the 
sentence had been issued from the Chancellors of Justice. 

On the day before that on which General Fabio Conti received die 
official document From the Chief Justice, hr learnt that the clerk 
Barbone lnd been given a thorough thrishmg on Ins way back to 

* t^dcl. He concluded from this that there was no longvi an\ 
question, m a certain quartet, of getting rid of Fabn/io, and, b) a 
stroke of pruduitc which saved him from the immediate lonse- 
quenecs of lus folly, Rassi said nothing to the Prince, m the next 
audience he had with him, about the official copy of Fabrizio’s sen- 
tence which hid been transmitted to him. Fortunately for the poor 
Duch< ssa’s peace of mind, the Conte had discovered that Barbone* s 
clumsy attempt had merely been a desire for pcisonal revenge, and 
he had cuised the clerk to be given the warning recently mentioned. 

Fabnzio was very agrecablv surprised when, after one hundred and 
thirty-five days of confinement in a rather narrow cage, the good 
chaplain came to lum one Thursday to take him for an airing on top 
of die Famesc Tower. He had not been there ten minutes before, 
oveicomc by die unaccustomed freshness of die air, he began to feel 
faint. 
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Don Cesare made this accident an excuse for allowing him half an 
hour’s exercise every day. This was a mistake; these frequent 
outings had soon restored to our hero a strength which he abused. 

Th'rc were several more serenades. The punctilious governor 
allowed them only because they created an engagement between the 
Marchcse Crescenzi and his daughter Clclia, whose character 
alarmed him. He was vaguely conscious that there was no point 
of contact between himself and his daughter, and was always in 
dread of some mad freak on her part. She might take refuge in a 
convent, and he would be left helpless. The General was afraid, 
however, that all this music, the sound of which could penetrate 
light down into the deepest dungeons reset ved for the blackest 
Liberals, might contaiu signals. The musicians, too, gave him some 
uneasiness on their own account. And so, no sooner had the serenade 
come to an end than the) were Licked up m the large, low-ccilmged 
rooms in the Governor’s resident. e winch by day served as offices 
for the staff, and the doors were not opened until broad daylight 
on the following morning. It was the Governor himself who, 
stationed on the Slaves’ Bridge, Ind them searched in his presence 
and gave them their liberty, though not without repeating to them 
several times over that he would have hanged at once any one among 
them who had the audacity to undertake the smallest commission 
for an\ pusoncr. And they knew that, in his fear of giving offence, 
he was a man who would keen lus woid, so that the Marchcse 
Crcsccnzi was obliged to pay th..ce tuc usual fee to his mwshiui*'), 
who w r crc greatly upset nt having to spend this night in prison. 

All that the Duchessa could obtain, and that with great difficulty, 
from the pusillanimity of one ot tlies^ men was that lie should take 
writh him a letter to be handed to the Govemot. The letter waj 
addressed to Fabrizio; m it the writer lamented the mischance which 
Lad made it impossible, during all the five months and more that he 
had been in prison, for his friends from outside to establish any 
communication with him. 

On entering the citadel, the suborned musician flung himself at 
the feet of General Fabio Conti, and confessed to him that a priest, 
who was unknown to him, had so insisted on his taking charge of a 
letter addressed to Signor del Dongo that he had not dared to refuse; 
but, faithful to his duty, he now hastened to place it in His Excellency’s 
hands. 
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His Excellency was highly flattered, he know the resources at the 
Duchcssa’s disposal and was greatly afraid of being made the victim 
of some truk. 

In his joy , the General went to submit this letter to the Prince, who 
was highly delighted 

‘So the firmness of my administration has finally managed to 
avenge me ! Fot five whole months that proud woman has been in 
anguish 1 But one of these day s we are going to have a scaffold 
erected, and her wild imagination will not fail to convince her that 
it is intended for young del Dongo/ 



CHAPTER 20: Plans for Escape 

O Nr night, towards one o’clock, } abrmo, lean mg up against the 
window-sill, had thrust his head through die little door he had 
nude in the shutter and was gazing at the stars and the vast horizon 
open to view from die top door of the laincse lower. His eves, 
tunning over tlu countrs in the direction of the lower Po and Ft rrara, 
eh meed to notice an extreme iv small but quite brilliant light which 
ucm J to be coming from the top of a tower * Lhat light cannot be 
\isible fiom the plain,’ thought 1 abnzio. * l he thickness of the tower 
prevents it from being seen from below % it must be a signal to some 
distant point/ All at once he notn cd th u this light kepr on appearing 
md disappearing at very short intci vak ‘It is some voung woman 
speaking to her lover m die neighbouring village ’ He counted nine 
H islics in succession. ‘That is an 1 / he s nd to lunwclf, ‘snuc I is in fact 
d.c mndi Icttci of the alphabet* I litre followed, aim a puise, 
toiirucn flashes* ‘lint’s an n\ then, after .mother puise, a single 
flisli ‘That’s an a, the word is lm ’ 

What were lus joy and surpnse when the n< xl series of flashes, still 
sc par »ted by shoit pauses, ended K making np the following words: 

in A ri NS A A TI 

v j Fsidcntls ‘Gina is thinking of )ou P 

He replied at oik e bv a senes oi flashes with Ins own 1 imp dirough 
the opening he lnd nude : 

IABRI/IO t’ama ( £ Fabrmo lo’es )oti ’) 

The conversation continued until da) bre .k 1 Ins night \ is the 
one hundicd and seventy-thud of his linpusonment, and he was 
informed that for the past foui months they had been making these 
ignals ever) night. Hut anyone might sec and mteiprct them; so 
that very night they began to ai range a s\stem of abbreviations. 
Ihicc flashes m very quick succession would stand tor the 
Duchcssa; four, the Prince, two, Conte Me* a, two quick flashes 
followed by two slow ones would sigtufs ‘escape* I hey agreed to use 
in future the old alphabet alia Monaco, w hich, so as to baffle inquisitive 
observers, changes the usual sequence of thehttcis, and gives them 
another, arbitrary, order, a, for instmcc, is represented by 10 , b by y f 
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that is to say, three consecutive intermissions of the light mean b, 
ten consecutive intermissions a, and so on. A short interval of darkness 
marks the separation of the words. An appointment was made for 
one o’clock on the following night, and that night the Duchess ^ 
came to the tower, which was a quarter of a league out of town. Her 
eyes filled with teats as she saw the signals made by Fabrizio, whom 
she had so often given up iSr dead. She told him herself by flashes ot 
the lamp: ‘I love you — have courage — health - hope ! Lxercise >0111 
muscles in your cell, you will have need of strengdi m your arms. - I 
have not seen him,’ said the Duchcssa to herself/ ‘since that concert 
with Fausta, when he appeared at the door ot my drawing-room 
dressed as a footman. Who would have said then what a fate was in 
store for us !’ 

The Duchcssa had signals sent winch informed Fabrizio that hi 
was soon to be set free, thanks ro thf princl’s gracious 
kindnfss (these signals might be read). Then she returned to sending 
messages of affection; she could not ten herself away from him 1 
Only the remonstrances of Lodovico, who, on^account of lus service* 
to Fabrizio, lnd become her fai totum, could induce her, when it wa* 
already on the point of daybreak, to discontinue signals which might 
attract the attention of some ill-disposed person. Ihis announcement, 
several times repeated, of his approaching reltasc plunged labruu 
m a mood of deepest souow Clc ha, noticing this the next das , w is 
so imprudent as to enquire the cause of it. 

*lcun see mvsi If on the point of giving the Due hess 1 serious ground 4 
lor displeasure ’ 

‘And what ean she demand of you that you would refuse lur' 
exclaimed Clcha, earned away by the most lively curiosity. 

‘She wont* me to leave this place/ he answered, ‘and that is \vh it J 
vull never consent to do * 

Clelia could not reply, she looked at him and burst mto tears li 
he had been able to speak to her at close quarters, then he woulc 
pcrliaps have obtained from her an avowal of feelings, lus uncertainty 
as to which often plunged him in the deepest discouragement. He wa: 
keenly conscious that life without Cleha’s love could be for him only 
a long round of bitter griefs or insupportable dullness. He felt that 
it was no longer worth his while to live only to re-experience those 
same pleasures that had seemed to him interesting befoie he had knowr 
what it was to love, and although suicide has not yet become th< 
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fashion in Italy, he had tliought of it as a possible resource, if fate 
should happen to part him from Clelia. 

Next day he received a long letter from her. 

You must, my friend, be told the truth: many a time , since you have been 
here , it has been believed in Parma that your last day had come. It is true 
that you were sentenced only to twelve years in a fonress; but it is, unfortu- 
nately, impossible to doubt that an all-powerful hatred inexorably pursues 
you, and I have trembled a score of times for fear lest poison should put an 
end to your life. You must therefore snatch at every possible means of 
escaping from this place . You will see that for your sake I am failing in my 
most sacred duties ; judge of the imminence of the danger by the things which 
[ venture to say to you and which are sj out of place on my lips. If it is 
absolutely necessary, if the re is no other way of safety, fly . Every moment 
you spend imide this fortress may plate your life in the greatest peril; bear 
in mind that there is a patty at court whom the prospect of crime has never 
checked in its designs . And Jo you not see all the plans of that party con- 
stantly foiled by Conte Mosul s superior shill 7 Well, they have found a sure 
way of banishing him from Parma, that is to say, the Duchessas despair; 
and are they not only too sure of driving her to swh despair by the death of a 
certain young prisoner ? This point alone, which is unanswerable, ought to 
enable you to judge how you stand. 

You say that you fed some affection for me. Consider , in the first place, 
what insurmountable obstacles stand in the way of that ft\ ling ever becoming 
firmly established between us. We may have met in our youth, we may each 
have held out a helping hand to the other in a time of trouble ;fate may have 
set me in this crud place to mitigate your sufferings, but I should never cease 
to reproach myself if illusions, which nothing ; t stifles or will ever justify, 
should incline you not to seize every possible of portunity ofremot ing your 
life from so terrible a peril. I have lost all peace of mind through the cruel 
folly I have committed in exchanging with you certain signs of good friend- 
ship.. If out childish games with alphabets should have led you to form 
illusions so ill-founded and which may be so fatal to yourself, it would be 
vain for me to justify myself by recalling Barbour's atu mpt on you . It 
would mean that I had thrown you into jar mot, / rightful , Jar more certain 
peril, in the idea of saving you from a momentary danger; and my imprudent 
actions are for ever unpardonable if they have given rise to feelings which 
may lead you to reject the Duchessas advice. See what you oblige me to 
repeat to you: Make your escape , I command you . . . 
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"Ibis letter was very long Certain passages, such as the ‘I command 
you’, wliich wc have just transcribed, afforded some exquisite 
moments of hope to Fabn/io’s love It seemed to him that the under- 
lying feelings in the litter were quite tender, even if the form ot 
expression was remark lbly prudent. At other moments, he paid the 
penalty for his total ignorance of this kind of war fare , and saw nothing 
hut plain friendliness, or even * \crv ordinary feeling of hum nuts, 
m this letter of C Icha’s 

Otherwise, nothing that si ic told him nndt him change his in- 
tentions for an instant 1 ven supposing tint tin perils winch she 
chpicud win indeed rt d, \\ is it much to puicluso, it tin cost of 
a few momuitin dinars, tlic htppiiuss of seeing lui ever, di % 7 
Wlut sort of life would Ik k id wliui he hid out * moic taken rctuee 
in Boloutn or in lUimi ' 1 for, if he cs< i|k ^ fiom the cituhl lit 
had not the L ist hope of 'uumi; pctnusNion ro iisc m f > ari n And 
tvtn if the, Prnuv. hould tlnnat Ins muni (> t it s t > > t turn it 
libeits fwhul» w iscxtnnuK unhkcl , scenic lint 1 , 1 1I11-.10, hul 
become, tor 1 pOvStihil lie non 1 me ms ot overthrow »nj Conte 
Mosca) wlnt soil ot lift would h< It id »n i*irm» stp rind from 
(leln by ill the inti cd tint divide J the two pirtus One* or tv lee 
in a month, peril ips, dunce would pi ice them in the sime drawing- 
room; but ‘veil then, whit sort of convcrsition could he Imld with 
hei’' How could he rcc ipture that perfect inunnes he now eii|o\ed 
for several hours evetv da\ 7 Whit would be the corners Uuui ot tin 
drawujg-room compared with tint thew were earning on b\ nv ,ns 
of alphabet ‘And even it I Had to piy for this iifc ot exquisite 
delight and this unique e limcc of happiness with a few trifling nsl s, 
where is the harm in that 7 And would if not be a iurther happiness 
thus to find a slight oppoitumtv ol giving her a pre^of of mv 
love 7 ’ 

Fabrizio siw nothing m Chin’s letter but an excuse for asking 
her for a meeting, this was the one and const int object of all his 
desires. He had only spoken to her once, and then fot a brief moment, 
just at the tune of his entrs into prison, and that was now n ore than 
two hundred days ago. 

A11 easy way of meeting Clclia offered itself, llic excellent Don 
Cesare allowed hibnzio half an hour’s exercise on the terrace of the 
Famese Tower every Thuisdav, dining the da>timc. On the other 
days of the week, howcvci, this airing, which might be observed by 
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all the inhabitants of Parma and the neighbourhood, and might 
seriously compromise the governor, took place only at nightfall. To 
get up on to the terrace of the Famese Tower there wa? no other 
stair but that of the little belfry of the chapel so lugubriously decora- 
ted in black and white marble, which the reader may perhaps re- 
member. Grille would escort Fabrizio to this chapel and open the 
little stair to the belfry tor him. It should have been his duty to 
accompany him but, as the evenings were beginning to get chilly, 
the gaoler allowed him to go up by himself, locked him into this 
belfrv which communicated with the terrace and went back to keep 
himself warm in his room. Well then, one evening, could not Clclia 
contrive to appear, accompanied by her maid, in the black marble 
chapel? 

The whole of the long letter in which Fabrizio replied to Clelia’s 
was calculated to obtain this meeting. For the rest, he confided to 
her, with perfect sincerity, and as though it were a matter concerning 
some other pci son, all the reasons whit h had made him decide not to 
leave the citadel. 

/ would expose myself to the prospect of a thousand deaths every day to 
hair the happiness if talking to you with the help of our alphabets, which 
now never hold us up for a moment; and you wish me to commit the silly 
mistake of exiling myself in Parma , or perhaps in Bologna, or even in 
Florence! You wish tne to walk out of lit re so as to get farther away from 
you! Understand that any such tffort is impossible for me. It would be 
useless for me to give you my word , I could never keep it. •* 

The result of this request for a meeting was an absence on Clelia’s 
part which lasted for no fewer than five days. For five whole days 
she did not come to the aviary except at times when she knew that, 
Fabrizio could not make use of the little opening cut in the shutter. 
Fabrizio was in despair. He concluded from this absence that in spite 
of certain glances which had stirred wild hopes in him, he had never 
inspired in Clclia any feelings other than those of plain and simple 
friendship. *ln that case/ he said to himself, ‘what good is life to 
me? Let the Prince take it from me, be will be welcome; one reason 
more for not leaving the fortress.’ And it was with a deep sense of 
distaste for everything that, every night, he replied to the signals of 
the little lamp. The Duchcssa thought him completely out of his 
mind when she read, on the record of signals transmitted which 
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Lodovuo brought to her every morning, the strange words: 7 do 
not wish to escape ; I wish to dtc here! 9 

During these five days, so ctuel for Fabnzio, Clelia was mori 
unhappy than he She had conceived the idea, so intensely painful to a 
warm-hearted mture ‘My duty is to take refuge m some convent, 
far from the citad< 1 When Fabnzio learns that 1 am no longer here, 
and I shall see to it that Grille and nil the other gaolers tell him, then 
he will decide upon ail attempt at escape ” But going to a convent 
meant giving up all hopes of ever seeing Fabnzio again And how 
could she give up the idea of sceuig lum now that he was offering her 
so clear a prooi that the feelings which might it one time have bound 
him to the Duchcssa su longer existed 5 What more touching proof 
of love could a \ouw* man give 5 Atur seven long months in prison, 
which hid scrioush aftecte'd his health, he now lcfused to regain his 
liberty. A m ui ot hivolous nature*, such as the talk ol the courtiers had 
depicted F ibn/io, in ( lclia’s eves, as being, would have sac nf iced a 
score of mistresses for the dunce of getting out ot the citadel one 
day tirhu, uul whit would such a man not !nve dc'iie to escape 
from a prison where poison might an\ day put m end to his life 1 

C lelia’s eouiacf filled her, she made the "rdss mistikt of nor 
seeking refuse m 1 c onve nt, i su p w Inch w ould at the si me time have 
furnished liu with a quite natutal me ms of hr akimr with the Mar- 
chesc < rtscaizi Once this mistake was made, how w is hr to legist 
this young mm - so attractive, so mrmal, so tender - who was 
cxposujg lui hit to fnghtful perils math to gun the Inppiness of 
looking at hi r (tom one \\ mdow to mothe r 5 Attc r hv e das s of te irfiil 
conflicts, n tetspersed with fits of silt- contempt, Chha made up her 
mind to icplv to the letter m w hich I ibr mo pic ided tor the h Lppiness 
ot speaking to her in the black mat bit chapel Io tell the truth, she 
rejected Ins plea, and in terms that were somewhat cruel, but from 
that moment all peace of mind was lost to her At every instant her 
imagination portraved to lnr Fabri/io succumbing to the attempts to 
poison him, she came up six or eight tunes l diy to her avmv, she 
felt a passion itc tired of »ssuruig huself with her own eyes that 
Fabnzio w is alive 

‘If he is still m the fortress/ she said to herself, ‘if he is exposed to all 
the horrible things which the Raverst fiction arc possibly plotting 
against him w ith the object of driving out Conte Most a, it is solely 
because 1 have been so cowardly as not to flee to a convent! What 
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excuse could he have for remaining here once he was certain that I 
Jiad gone away for ever?' 

Tins girl, at once so timid and so proud, tune to the point of 
i mining the risk of a refusal on the part of the gaoler Grille What was 
lVui more, she laid herself open to all the comments which the man 
m gbt venture to make upon the extraordinary nature of her be- 
ll wiour She stooptd to the degree oi humiliation involved in send- 
ing lor him, and telling him m ti emulous tones winch gave away 
Ik i whole secret, that \\ ithm a few d i\ s Fubri^io w as going to obtain 
his liberty; that the 1 >udicssa Sinsevenna, m the hope of tins, was 
nkiiiL die most active measures, tint it was frequently necessary to 
hive the prisoner’s immediate uply to certain proposals that were 
bun" put forward, and that she uiged lum, Gullo, to allow Fabn/io 
to m ike an opening in the sh tter which m isked his window, so that 
she might communicate to him bv signs the instructions winch she 
•etc wed several tunes a das from the 1 >iulics*a Sanscverina. 

Grille smiled and assured Ixr ot his respect and obedience Cleba 
feh dec pi) grateful to lum for not sa\mg m) thing lurthcr, it was 
c viduit that* he was fullv iw nt of ill that li id beui "omg on for the 
list icw months. 

Hirdly had the gaoler left hu when C Icln ni«idc the signal by 
which she had agreed to call Fabri/io upon important occasions, she 
confidi d to lum ill that she had just lx er doing ‘You arc di termmed 
to ptnsh bv poison/ she added ‘I 1 ope to have the courage, one of 
tlx se di\s, to leave m\ father and escape to some remote convent, 
tint is niv bounden duty to vou And th» n 1 hope tint you will no 
longer oppose the plans that m i\ be suggested to you for getting 
\ou out of this place. So long as )ou arc here, 1 hive momaits of 
frightful and unreasonable anxiet) Nevr in my life lnvc I helped 
to do liaim to an) bod), and now 1 feel that 1 am to be the cause of 
of \our death. The idea of such a thing, id the r isc of a perfect 
stringer, would drive me to despair Imagine then whit I feel when 
l pictuic to mvsclf that a friend, whose unreasonableness gives me 
serious cause for complamr, but whom, alt< r all, 1 have been seeing 
for so long every day, mav be at this veiv moment a victim to the 
pangs of death At times I feel the need to hear fioni your own lips 
that you are alive 

‘It was to escape from this frightful anguish that I have just lowered 
myself so far as to ask a favour of an inferior who might have refused 
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it me, and may yet betray me. And indeed, I should perhaps 
count myself happy if he did go and denounce me to my father. I 
should leave at once for the convent, and 1 should no longer be the 
most unwilling accomplice of your cruel folly. But, believe me, this 
cannot go on for long, you will obey the Puchcssa’s orders. Arc you 
satisfied, my cruel friend? It is 1 who am beggmg you to bctiay m\ 
father l Send for Grillo, and give him a tip.’ 

\ abimo was so deeply in love, the simplest expression of delta's 
\s\sWs \\\ such tear, that even this strange communica- 

tion gave him no ccrtaints that he waslovcd. He called Grillo, whom 
lie pud geucrouslv for lus kmdm sses in the past, and told him tint 
with regud to the future, fot cvei\ dw on which he allow 'd him m 
in ike use ot the opening uit in rhe shutter , he should recuv^ 
sequin (irillo w i> delighted with tin se term » 

‘Monsignoii,’ lu sud, ‘1 am going to speak to vnu quite fi mkk 
and hone sth willvou ic;tu to put up with * itm T i cold clmm i cver\ 
di\ ' 1 hut is i uiv simple w is ol i\oidin«« the u k of poison But 
lasl sou to ust tlu ntim st liwruion, muoIu has to sec t \ er\ thin ■* 
md jtus nothin,/,’ md >o on ‘in tv ul v f keeping oru vlo^, 1 dull 
hive several, iiul \ou mmiimB will mil e tlu must curs didi voi 
intend to e it \s tor wine, 1 will give ' ou mm ot im own nd 
son will touch no bottle \c<pt those horn which I luve drunk 
mwlf But d < on*- l\eelltnc\ wjlu^ to iuu nn ioi cvei, sou 
hive ouH to unlink dun de tills even to Si moun \ C lilu heinlt 
NXonieti will ilw is be a omen d tomono \ slu q line's vrh 
loll the die ti te I to lllU 111 1 l«\et J< , silt will I elite the' whole 
tontnvuuv to he i Gtlui, who e ue.itest cl h 'lit would he to find 
some e\e use ^r hiving a giolcr hinged Next to Bubon he is 
pet hips the n v>>t pire 1 ul inn m the totties , and tint js where the 
re d dm* r o! 'our positi >n Iks JJe knows how to lnndlc poison 
vou ^ ui he hiu ol tint, md he would neve'r forgive me tor this 
ide i of Ice pm r time >r i oui little d >cs ' 

Me uiv hile the i e w i' n.othet stimuli (tiillr w is now re ul' to 
atnwei all 1 ibn/io\ questions, he hid, however revoked to he 
alvvws disucir, md not to he tx *\ Signoiim Clelu, wh , to lus 
irind, while on tlu point of nnnung the Marchese Cresctn/i, the 
richest nun m tlu Stitc ot Farm i, was none the less t iri^ing on i 
lo\e affair, so fu as pnson w ills allowed, with the charming Mon- 
signoie del 1 Vngo He w as answ e'ring the latte rk final cjut stions about 
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the serenade when he made the blunder of adding ‘People think 
that he will marry her soon/ One ean imagine the effect ot the simple 
statement on Fabnzio. That night lit made no reply to the signals 
fiom the lamp except to say he was ill The following morning, on 
Clchak appearance in the avian on the stroke of ten, he asked her, 
m i tone of formal politeness quite new between than, why she 
had not told him frankl) that she loved the Mirrhtsc Crtsccnzi, 
and th it s lie was on the point of nuitwng hun 

'Because them is not a word of truth m a /I that, ’ re plied Citiia, m a 
torn ot imp uutu c It is true, indeed, tint tin ust ot her answer wjs 
kss p asc Fibri/io pom red this our to ha, md took id\ mtigc ot 
the o i iMon f i renew Ins request to? 1 m am r t kin, siting htr 
merits tilled jii cju si ion , glinted tins ilmo t iinnn dutch, while 
puntin'* out to him it tb sum rime tint sin vs is diOinnouiing 
Ini sell tor c\cr m Uillo s eves 

ilnr evening when it w is qui e duh sin ippt itcd, ueoinpmtcd 
1 v ha m ul, in th hi ul m ride c'npil Sin ^toppul m the middle, 
i ule tin mdit 1 imp the mud me* Gnllo i tired thirls pices to- 
\\ irds tin door C 1< 1 \ vlio vs i tumbling ill over hul pit pared a 
t ul pv c» Her object ww to n ike no compromising idmission, 
hin th io tic, < t pisuon is insistent tliL eiup iiitctcst it tikes in dis- 
(our n the ti nth does not allow it to k coup v mi pit tcnics while 
it tie sum turn the intense demotion tint K hels K»i tlie object of 
n lose lie s u tr< in ill fe lr ot civ mg offence At first 1 ilmzio wis 
ili/zlul bs < lc h i s b< nits f oi uc irk eidit months he lnd seen no 
oik if such civile nun but lns*nokts Put the mm ot the NWthcsc 
( leseuri r vised ill lus furs, which mu i ee wlnn lu siw Cjiutc 
ele iris tint l kin was uiswcrun onh with th utmo r cicum- 
speenoii C kin lnrsclt re ilized th it she sv s icui mv lus suspicions 
instt id ot di>pc Ilnur them I lus suismon sv too puniul ioi her to 
l>e u 

Would it m ike ' ou rcallv lnpp\, she sud to h m with \ sort of 
inner i.idwithte rsmlnreyes te>hi\e nude im tverlouk dl tint 
I owe to up self Until the thud of August 1 ist \c n I h id never fc lr 
amthunr hut aversion for those men who soiu ht t > pi sc i u I hid 
a boundless md probablv e \ urge nrc d contempt foi the clnnctcr of 
a courtier, md everyone who w is hipp) it tins court I disliked in- 
tense k I found, on tlv other hand, exception d cju dm s m i prisoner 
who wis br* uglit to this citadel on die thud e f Aueust 1 suffered. 
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though at first unaware of it, all the torments of jealousy. The attrac- 
tions of a charming woman, and one whom I knew well, were like 
dagger-thrust^ in my heart, because 1 believed, and am still inclined 
to believe, that this prisoner was attached to her. Soon the importu- 
nate attentions of the Marchcsc Crcscenzi, who had sought my hand, 
redoubled. He is very rich and we have no fortune at all. 1 was re- 
jecting these advances with die greatest independence of mind when 
my fadicr uttered the fatal word “convent”. I realized that if I left 
the citadel I should ’no longer be able to watch over the life of the 
prisoner in whose fate I was interested. The masterstroke of my pre- 
cautions had been that up to that moment he had not the slightest 
suspicion of the frightful dangers that had direatened his hfe. 

1 had indeed promised myself never to betray cither my father or 
my secret; but that woman of marvellous energy, superior intelli- 
gence, and so terrible a will, who is protecting this prisoner, offered 
him, or so I suppose, some means of escape. He rejected them, and 
tried to persuade me that lie was refusing to leave the citadel in order 
not to be separated from me. Then I made a great miftake. I fought 
with myself for five days; 1 ought to have fled at once to the con- 
vent and to have left the citadel; that course offered me a very easy 
method of breaking with the Marchcsc Crcscenzi. I had not the 
courage to leave the citadel and 1 am now a lost girl. I have attached 
myself to a man of fickle character. 1 know what his conduct was 
like in Naples; and what reason should I have to believe that his 
character has altered? Confined in a harsh prison, he has made love 
to the only woman he could see, she has been a distraction for him 
in his boredom. As he could not speak to her without a certain amount 
of difficulty, this amusement lias assumed a false appearance of 
passion. This prisoner, having made a name for himself in the world 
by his courage, imagines himself to be proving that his love is some- 
thing more than a mere passing fancy by exposing himself to rather 
considerable dangers in otdci to go on seeing the person whom he 
believes he loves. But as soon as he is back in some great city, sur- 
rounded again by the seductions of society, he will once more become 
what he has always been - a man addicted to dissipation and to 
gallantry - and die poor companion of his prison wiP end her days 
in a convent, forgotten by this frivolous creature, and with eternal 
regret for having made him a confession of her love/ 

This historic speech, of which wc give only the principal points. 
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was, as one can well imagine, interrupted a good score of times by 
Fabrizio. He was desperately in love; he was also perfectly con- 
vinced that before seeing Cklu, he had never loved, and that the 
destiny of his life was to live for her alone. 

1 he reader will doubtless imagine the fine speeches he was making 
when the maid warned her misticss that it had just struck half past 
eleven, and that the General might be coming home at any moment. 
The parting was most painful 

*1 am seeing you for the last time, perhaps/ said Clclia to the 
prisoner. 4 A measure which is c vidcntly in the interests of the Raversi 
cabal ma) provide you with a most cruel way of proving that you 
are not inconstant/ Choked by her sobs, and <ick with shame at 
not being able to conceal them altogether from her maid, nor, more 
especially, from the gaoler Gnllo, Clelia parted from Fabrizio. A 
second conversation would be possible only when the Governor 
should announce that he was going to spend the evening out. And 
as, since Fabiizio’s imprisonment, md the interest it awakened m 
die minds of cunous com tiers, he' hid found it piudent to give him- 
self out as suffering from an almost continuous attack of gout, these 
expeditions to the city, governed b^ the requirements of a skilful 
policy, were fiequently not decided upon until die very moment of 
his getting into Ins carriage. 

Fver since that evening in die marble chapel, Fabnzio’s life had 
been a long succession of transports of ]oy. Seiious obstacles, it is 
true, seemed still to stand in the w a\ of his happiness; but at all events 
he had that supreme and hardly lioped-foi jov of being loved^v the 
heavenly creatuie who occupied all Ins thoug Us. 

On die third day after dns meeting, die ignals from the lamp 
stopped very early, rlosc upon midnight. At the moment of dieir 
coming to an end Fabrrno almost had his skull fractured by a huge 
ball of lead which was thrown over the upper pait of the shutter on 
Ills window, came crashing through die paper panes, and fell into his 
room. 

This extremely bulky ball w as by no rncai s so heavy as its size 
suggested. Fabrizio succeeded in opening it quite easily, and found 
inside a letter from die Duchessn. Through the agency of the Arch- 
bishop, whom she had charmed by assiduous fl ittery, she had won 
over a soldier belonging to the garrison of the citadel. This man, an 
expert in the use of a atapult, had either eluded the sentries posted 
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at the corners and outside the door of die Governor’s residence, or 
had come to terms with them. 

You must escape by means of ropes . I shudder as I give you this strange 
advice . I have hesitated for more than two whole months before telling you 
as much: but the outlook on the official side grows darker every day, and we 
may expect the worst By the way , start signalling again at once with your 
lamp, to prove to us that you have received this dangerous letter . Signal 
p - b — g alia Monaca, that is to say four , twelve, and two . I shall not 
breathe freely until I He this signal. I am on the tower, we shall answer 
N - o, i.e., seven and Jive. Once you have received the answer, send no 
other signals, concentrate solely on making out the sense of my letter. 

Fabrizio hastened to obey, and sent the signals ai ranged, which 
were followed by the promised reply; then he went back to reading 
the letter. 

We may expect the very worst; so I have been assured by the three 
men in whom 1 have the greatest confidence, after Phad made them swear 
on the Gospels to tell me the truth , however painful it might be to me. The 
first of these men threatened the surgeon at bertata who denounced you 
that he would fall upon hint with an open knife in his hand ; the second told ■ 
you, on your return from Belgirate , that it would hare been more strictly 
prudent to have aimed a pistol shot at the footman who came singing through 
the wood leading a fine horse, who was a (rifle too lean . Yon don't know 
the third; he is a highway robber oj my acquaintance , a man of action if 
ever there was one, and at full of courage at yourself; that is the chic) 
reason why I asked him to nil me what you ought to do. All three of them 
assured me, without knowing , any one of the />/, that I was consulting the 
oilier two, that it L better for you to risk breaking your neck than to spend 
eleven years and four months more in continual dread of a highly probable 
dose of poison. 

You must for the newt month practise climbing up and down a knotted 
rope in your cell. 7 hen, on the night of some feast day when the garrison 
of the citadel will have received an extra ration of wine, you will make the 
great attempt . You will have three rope s of silk and hemp, of the thickness 
of a swan's quill, the first of eighty fiet to carry you down the thirty-five 
feet from your window to the orange-trees, the sc\o d of three hundred feet- 
and that is where the difficulty will be, on account of the weight - io carry 
you down the hundred and eighty feet which is the height of the wall of the 
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qrcat tower; a third oj thirty feet will help you get down from the ramparts . 
/ spend my whole time studying the great wall on the east , that is to say on 
the side towards Ferrara: a fissure caused hy an earthquake has been filled up 
by means of a buttress which forms an inclined plane. My highwayman 
assures me that he would undertake to climb down on that side without 
much difficulty and at the risk of a few scratches only, by letting himself 
slide down the inclined plane formed by this buttress . The vertical drop is 
no more than twenty-eight feet to the very bottom; this side is the least well 
guarded . 

However , all things considered, my robber — who has escaped three 
times from ptisoti, and whom you would like if you knew hint , though he 
abominates people of your class - my highway robber , I say, who is as 
agile and nimble as you are, thinks that he would rather (omc down on the 
western side , exactly opposite the little palazzo formerly occupied by Fausta, 
which you know well What would make him choose that side is that the waif 
although only slightly inclined , is almost entirely covered with little bushes 
and l rambles, 7 here are twi{?s on then, as thiik as your little finger , which 
may easily take your skin off if you are not lareful , but which are also ex- 
cellent thiuqs to hold oti to. Only this morning I was looking at this west 
side through an excellent spy-glass . 7 he p\a<e to choose is the one just 
below a new bit of stone which was fixed on top of the parapet some two 
or three years ago. Directly beneath this stone you will find first of all a 
bare space of some twenty feet. \ on must go very slowly here ( you can 
imagine how my heart trembles in giving yon these terrible instructions , 
but courage consists in knowing how to choose the lesser evil , however 
frightful it may be). After the bare space , you will come upon eighty to 
ninety feet of very big bushes, in which one can see birds fluttering ; then a 
space of thirty feet where there is nothing but grass, wall-flowers , and other 
rock-plants. Next, as you conn near the ground, twenty feet of bushes, and 
last of all twenty-five or thirty feet of newly plastered wall . 

What would make me choose this side is that , directly below the new bit 
of stone on the parapet at the top, there stands a wooden hut, built by otic 
of the soldiers in his garden, and which the captain of engineers employed at 
the fortress is trying to force him to pull down It is seventeen feet high, it 
has a thatched roof, and this roof comes close tip against the great wall of the 
citadel. It is this roof that attracts me; in the dreadful event of an accident 
it would break your fall . Once you get there , you will be within the circle 
of the ramparts, which are none too carcfidly guarded . If anyone should 
stop you there, let fiy with your pistols and defend yourself for a few 
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minutes . Your friend from Ferrara and anothtr stout-hearted fellow , the 
one I call the highwayman , will have ladders , and will not hesitate to vale 
this fairly low rampart and fly to your help. 

The rampart is only twenty-five feet high, and has a considerable slope . 
I shall be at the foot of this last wall with a good number of armed men. 

I hope to be able to send yot five or six letters by the tame channel as 
this one I shall continue to repeat the same things in different term s, so 
that we may act in perject harmony You can guess what I feel whtn I tell 
you that the man who wank d you to shoot the footman, and ivho is, after all, 
the best of mat, and is half-killing himself with ternary , thinks that you will 
get off with a brokin arm lhe highwayman, who has won experience of 
this sort of enterprise, thinks that , if you will only agree to climb down 
very slowly, and, above all, without hurrying, your liberty will not cost 
you any more than a ftiv grazes The great difficulty is to yet hold of some 
ropes, and this is what has been tlu sole obj<ct of my thoughts for the 
fortnight during whuh this grand sc hunt has taken up every moment of 
my time 

I make no attempt to reply to your crazy notion , tfft only senseless thing 
you have said in all your life T do not wish to escape'* I he man who 
would have had you pre on the footman c\clavmd that boiedom had 
driven you mad I shall not hide from you the fact that we (ear a very im- 
minent danger, which will pet haps hasten the day of your flight. To warn 
you of this danger, the lamp will signal several tunes tn succession The 
castle * is on fire 1 \ou will reply An my bool s 1 mint ? 

lhi$ letter contained five oi sixpigcsmorc ofcktnh, it w is written 
in microscopic characters on extremely dim paper 

‘All that is very fine and very well thought out/ said Fabrmo to 
himself ‘I owe an eternal debt of gratitude to the Conte and the 
Duchessa, they will think perhaps th it 1 am tfrud, but I have no 
intention of escaping Did anyone evu tseipt from a place where he 
was at the height oi happiness, to rush into the most frightful exile 
where every thing would be lackmg, even air fit to breathe? What 
should I do at die end of a month spent in Florence? 1 should put on a 
disguise to come and prowl round the gate of this fortress, and try 
to catch a stray glance from hci 

Next day Fabrizio had a fright He was a his window, about 
eleven o’clock, looking at the magnificent view and waiting for the 
happy moment when he should see Cleha, when Gnllo rushed into 
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his cell, quite breathless. ‘Quick! Quick! Monsignore, fling yourself 
on your bed, pretend to be ill. There are three judges coming up! 
They aic gomg to question you, think well before you speak; they 
are coming to entangle you.* 

As he spoke Grille hurried to close die bttle trap-door in the 
shutter. He thrust F abrizio back on his bed, and threw two or three 
cloaks on top of him. 

‘Tell diem that you are 111 great pain and don’t talk much. Above 
''ll things, make them repeat their questions so that you may have 
time to dunk.* 

The three judges entered ‘I line esciped gaolbnds,* said Fabrizio 
to himself on seeing dieir mean faces, 'not three judges.* They wore 
long black gowns They bowed gravel) and took possession, without 
saying a word, of the three chairs that were in die room. 

‘Signor Fabrizio del Dongo,* said the eldest of the three, wc are 
distressed by die sad mission \\ Inch \\ c come to fulfil by this visit to 
you. We are here to announce to vou the decease of His Excellency 
the Marthcse del Dongo, your father, Second Grand Majordomo of 
die Lombard o-Venctian Kingdom, Knight Grard Cross of the 
Orders of . and so foitli Hbrizio burst into teirs. 

The judge went on: ‘Her Ladyship the Marchesa del Dongo, your 
mother, informs vou of this event in a personal letter, but since she 
has added to tins fact certain improper reflections, the Court of 
Justice, by a ruluig issued yesterda) , his decided that you should only 
be given an extract of this letter, and it is this extract which the clerk 
of the Court, Signor Bona, is now gomg to read to vou * 

This reading finished, the judge caim mcr to I abrizio, who was 
still lying down, and made hmi folio v on lus mother’s letter the 
passages of which copies had just been read to him. Fabrizio saw in 
the letter the words ‘unjust imprisonment . . . cruel punishment for a 
crime which is no crime at all’, and understood the motive of the 
judges’ visit However, m his contempt for magistrates of no integ- 
rity, he said nothing at all to them except these fe<v words* *1 am ill, 
gentlemen, 1 am h ilf-dcad with weikcess, and you must excuse 
me if 1 am uuablc to rise.’ 

When the judges had gone, 1 abrizio shed many more tears, then 
said to himself: ‘Am I a hypocrite 7 I used to imagine I did not love 
him at all.’ 

On that day, md die days that followed, Clelia was very sad. She 
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called him several times, but had barely the courage to say a few 
words to him. On the morning of the fifth day after their first 
meeting she told him that she would come that evening to the marble 
chapel. 

‘1 can only say a few words to you/ she told him as she entered. 
She was trembling so much tha* she had to lean on her maid. After 
sending the latter back to the door of the chapel, she added in a 
voice that was barely audible: ‘You will give me your word of 
honour that you will obey the Duchessa, and will attempt to escape 
on the day she orders you to and in the way she will indicate to you, or 
else tomorrow morning 1 shall fly to a convent, and 1 swear to you, 
here and now, that never in my life will I speak a woid to you 
again.’ 

Fabrizio remained silent. 

‘Promise/ said Clclia w T ith tears in her eyes and as if beside herself, 
‘or else wc are speaking to each other here for the last time. The life 
you have created for me is horrible. You arc here on my account, 
and each day is perhaps the last of your existence.’^ that moment 
Clelia felt so weak that she was obliged to seek the support of an 
enormous armchair winch had been placed long ago in the middle of 
the chapel, for t;hc use of the imprisoned pi nice; she was nearly 
fainting. 

‘Wlut must I promise?’ asked Fabrizio, looking quite overcome. 

‘You know that ’ 

‘I swear then to fling myself with my eyes open mto a state of 
atrocious misciy, and condemn myself to live far removed from all 
that I love in the w T orld/ 

‘Promise something definite.’ 

*1 swear to obey the Duchessa, and to make my escape on the day 
she wishes and as she wishes. And what is to become of me once T 
am far awMy from you?’ 

‘Swear to escape, whatever may happen.’ 

‘What! have you made up your mind to marry the Marchcse 
Crcsccrm as soon as 1 am no longer here?’ 

‘Oil, heavens! What sort of creature do -you think I am? . . . But 
swear, or 1 shall never have a moment’s peace ol mind any more/ 

‘Very well, I swear to escape from here on the day on which her 
Grace the Duchessa shall order me to do so, and whatever may happen 
between now and then 9 
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Having obtained this oath, Clclia felt so faint that she was obliged 
to retire after thanking Fabrizio. 

‘Every tiling was in readiness for my flight tomorrow morning, * 
she told him, ‘if you had insisted on staying here. I should have been 
seeing you at this moment for the last time in my life, I had vowed as 
much to the Madonna. Now, as soon as I can leave my room, I 
shall go and examine the terrible wall below the new stone in the 
parapet/ 

On the following day he found her so pale as to c ause him keen 
distress. She said to him from her aviary window: ‘Let us be under 
no illusion, my dear friend; as there is sin in our friendship, I have 
no doubt that it will bring us some misfortune. You will be dis- 
covered while seeking to mak< your escape, and ruined for ever, 
if no worse. However, we must satisfy the demands of human pru- 
dence. which orders us to make every effort. To get down the outside 
of the great tower, you will need a stout rope more than two hundred 
feet long. In spite of all the trouble 1 have taken since I learnt of the 
Duchessa's plan, 1 have only been able to get hold of ropes that 
together amount to barely fifty feet. By an older issued by die 
(Governor, every rope to be found inside the fortress lias been burnt, 
and every evening they remove the well-ropes, which for that matter 
are so frail that they often break when drawing up the light weight 
they carry. But pray to God to grant me forgiveness; T am betraying 
my father, and working, unnatural d uighter that I am, to cause him 
undying grief. Prav to God for me, unt if your life is saved ,«makc a 
vow to consecrate evciy moment of it to His Glory. 

‘Here is an idea which has occurred to me. In a week from now I 
shall be leaving the citadel to be present at the wedding of one of 
the Marchese Crcscenzi’s sisters. I shall come back that night, as is 
fitting, but I shall do all in my power not to return home until 
very late, and perhaps Barhonc will not examine me too closely. 
All die greatest ladies of the coutt will be at this wedding of the 
Marchesc’s sister, and no doubt the Duchessa Sanscventia among 
them. In heaven’s name, arrange for one of these ladies to hand me a 
bundle of ropes tightly packed, not too large, and reduced to the 
smallest possible size. If l have to expose myself to the risk of a 
thousand deaths, I shall use every means, even the most dangerous, 
to introduce this bundle of ropes into die citadel, in defiance, alas, 
of all my duties. If my father gets to know of it, I shall never see 
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you again. But whatever fate awaits me, I shall be happy, within 
the limits of sisterly affection, if I can help to save you.’ 

That same evening, in their nocturnal correspondence by means of 
lamps, Fabrizio informed the Duchessa of the unique opportunity 
that would be offered of getting into the citadel a sufficient amount of 
rope. But he begged her to keep this secret even from the Conte, 
a thing which seemed to her odd. ‘He is mad,’ thought the Duchessa. 
‘Prison has altered him, he takes a tragic view of things.’ Next day a 
ball of lead, thrown by the slingcr, brought the prisoner news of the 
greatest possible peril: the person who was undertaking to get the 
ropes in, he was told, would be really and actually saving his life. 
Fabrizio hastened to impart this news to Clclia. Tins leaden ball 
brought Fabrizio also a very careful plan of die western wall by 
which lie was to descend from the top of the great tower into the 
space enclosed within the bastions. From this spot it would be easy to 
effect the rest of his escape, die ramparts being only twenty-three 
feet in height and none too carefully guarded. On the back of the 
plan was written a magnificent sonnet, in a smaff delicate hand. A 
generous heart exhorted Fabrizio to take to flight, and not to allow 
his soul to be debased and his body worn out by the eleven years of 
captivity which lie had still to undergo. 

At diis point an essential detail, and one that explains the courage 
that the Duchessa found to recommend to Fabrizio so dangerous a 
flight, obliges us to interrupt for a moment the story of this bold 
enterprise. 

Like all parties which are not in power, the Raversi party was not 
very closely united. Cavaliere Riscara detested Chief Justice Rassi, 
whom he accused of having made him lose an important suit, in 
which, as a matter of fact, he, Riscara, had been in the wrong. Through 
Riscara’s agency, die Prince received an anonymous message in- 
forming him that a copy of Fabrizio’s sentence had been officially 
addressed to the Governor of the citadel. The Marchesa Raversi, that 
clever party leader, was exceedingly annoyed by tills false move, and 
at once sent word of it to her friend the Chief Justice. She thought 
it quite natural that he should have wished to get something out of 
the Minister Mosca while Mosca remained in power. Rassi presented 
himself boldly at the Palace, convinced that he would be let off with 
a few kicks. The Prince could not do without a skilled jurisconsult, 
and Rassi had procured the banishment, as Liberals, of a judge and a 
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barrister, die only men in the principality who could have taken his 
place. 

The Prince, beside himself with rage, heaped insults upon him and 
advanced towards him to strike him. 

‘Why, it is only a silly mistake of some clerk/ replied Rassi, with 
the utmost coolness. ‘The matter is laid down by law. It should have 
been done the day after Signor del Dongo was confined in the citadel. 
The clerk in his zeal thought it had been overlooked, and must 
have made me sign the covering letter as a matter of form/ 

‘And you expect to make me believe such clumsy lies V cried the 
Prince in a fury. ‘Why not say that you have sold yourself to that 
rascal Mosca, and that this is why he gave you the Cross. But upon 
my soul, you shall not get off with a thrashing; I shall have you 
brought before the courts, I shall disgrace you publicly/ 

‘I defy you to have me tried f replied Rassi boldly. He knew that 
this was a sure way of calming the Prince. ‘The law is on my side, 
and you have no second Rassi to find you a way of getting round it. 
You will not remove me from office, because there are moments 
when you are by nature severe; then you thirst for blood, but at 
the same time you are anxious to retain the esteem of level-minded 
Italians; that esteem is a sine qua non for your ambition. In short, 
you will recall me at the first act of severity which your nature feels 
the need for, and as usual I shall procure you a strictly regular sentence 
passed by timid judges who are fairly honest men, and one that will 
satisfy your passions. Find another man in your dominions as use- 
ful as myself 1 / 

So saying, Rassi fled. He had got off with one well-directed blow 
from a ruler and half-a-do7eii kicks. On leaving the Palace he set off 
for his estate of Riva. He had some apprehensions of a dagger-thrust 
in the first impulse of anger, but he had no doubt that before a fortnight 
was up a courier would summon him back to the capital. He em- 
ployed the time he spent in the country in organizing a safe method of 
corresponding with Conte Mosca. He was madly in love with the 
title of Barone, and thought the Prince set too high a value on 
that once sublime thing, nobility, ever to confer it upon him; whereas 
the Conte, who was extremely proud of his own birth, respected 
nothing but nobility proved by titles prior to the year 1400. 

The Chief Justice had not been mistaken in his forecast. He had 
hardly been a week on his estates when one of the Prince’s friends* 
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who came there by chance, advised him to return to Parma without 
delay. The Prince received him with smiles, then assumed a very 
solemn air, and made him swear on the Gospels that he would keep 
secret what was going to be confided to him. Rassi swore most 
solemnly, and the Prince, Ins eyes aflame with hatred, cried out that 
he would never be master in * is own house so long as Fabrizio 
was alive. 

‘I cannot,’ he added, ‘either drive the Duchessa away 01 endure her 
presence; her glances defy me and poison all my life/ 

Having allowed the Prince to explain himself at great length, 
Rassi, affecting extreme embarrassment, finally exclaimed: ‘Your 
Highness shall be obeyed, of course, but the matter is one that presents 
the most frightful difficulties. There is no possibility of condemning a 
del Dongo to death for the murder of a Gilctn; it is already an as- 
tonishing feat to have got twelve years in the citadel out of it. 
Besides, I suspect the Duchessa of having dis(o\*eied three of the 
peasants who were working on the cx( avations at Sanguigna, and who 
happened to be outside the trench at the moment fohen that ruffian 
Giletti attacked del Dongo.’ 

‘And where arc these witiK sscs?* said the Prince angnly. 

‘Hiding in Piedmont, I suppose. It would regime a conspiruy 
against youi Highness’s life . . . ’ 

‘That method is somewhat dangerous,’ slid the Prince, ‘it puts the 
idea of die real thing into people’s heads ’ 

‘Ilowgycr,’ said Rassi with a show of innocence, ‘that is die whole 
of my offic lal arsenal/ 

‘ There remains poison 
‘But who is to give it? That fool of a Conti 
‘Well, fiom what people sav, it would not be his first attempt . . 
‘He would have to be roused to anger/ Rassi went on; ‘and besides, 
when he made away with the captain he was under thirty, and lie 
was desperately m love, and infinitely less chickcn-hcarted than he is 
today. Everything, no doubt, must give way to reasons of State; 
but taken unawares as I am now and at first sight, I can think of no 
one to carry out die Sovereign’s oiders but a ccitoin Barbonc, 
the clerk m charge of the records at the prison, whom Signor del 
Dongo felled with a box on the ear on the day of his admission 
there/ 

Once die Prince had been put at his ease, the conversation went on 
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endlessly; he brought it to a close by granting his Chief Justice a 
month’s respite; Rassi would have liked to have two. The following 
day he received a secret gift of a thousand sequins. For three days 
he thought the matter over; on die fourth he came back to his 
original argument, which seemed to him self-evident; ‘Conte Mosca 
alone will have the heart to keep his word to me, because, in making 
me a Barone, he docs not give me anything he thinks of value; second- 
ly, by warning him, 1 probably save myself from committing a crime 
f jr which 1 am practically paid in advance; thirdly, I have my 
revenge for the first humiliating blows which Cavaliere Rassi has 
received.’ The following night he communicated to Conte Mosca 
the whole of his conversation with the Prince. 

The Conte was paying court to the Duchcssa m secret. It is true 
that he still did not see her at her home moic than once or twice 
in a month, blit nearly even week, and whenever he managed to 
create an occasion for speaking of Fabrizio, the Duchcssa, accompanied 
by Cecchina, would come, very late m the evening, to spend a few 
moments in the Conte’s garden. She managed even to deceive her 
coachman, who was devoted to her, and believed her to be paying a 
visit to some neighbouring house. 

One can imagine whether the Conte, after receiving the Chief 
Justice’s terrible confident e, immediately made the signal pre-arran- 
ged with the Duchcssa. Although it was the middle of the night, she 
sent Cecchina to beg him to come .it once to her house. The Conte, as 
delighted as any lover by this semblance of intimacy, Instated, all 
the same, to tell the Duchcssa everything; lie was afraid of seeing her 
driven mad with grief. 

However, after trying to find veiled words by winch to mitigate 
the fatal announcement, he ended by telling her all; it was not in 
his power to keep back a secret which die asked him to tell her. In 
the last nmc months her extreme miser) had had «i great influence on 
this eager, impulsive spirit, and given it strength ; the Duchessa did 
not give wav to sobs or lamentations. 

On the following evening she had the signal of great danger sent 
to Fabri7io: 

‘Tlir CAST! I IS ON 1IR1.’ 

He answered very clearl) : 

‘arf my books burnt?’ 
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The same night she was fortunate enough to have a letter conveyed 
to him in a leaden ball. It was a week after this that the wedding of 
the Marchcse Cresccnzi’s sister took place, on which occasion the 
Duchessa was guilty of a monstrous act of imprudence of which we 
shall give an account m due course. 



chapter 21 : A Strange Encounter 

A lmost a year before the period ofher misfortunes, the Duchcssa 
.had made the acquaint nice of a curious individual One day 
when she had a ‘touch of the moon', as they say m those parts, she 
had gone on a sudden impulse to her villa at Sacca, beyond Colomo, 
on the lull overlooking the Po She took a delight m improving this 
property; she loved the vast forest which crov ns the hill and stretches 
right up to the house, she busied herself with lading out paths 
running through it in various picturesque directions. 

‘You will get yourself earned off b) brigands, my fair Duchessa/ 
the Ponce said to her one day. ‘It is impossible that a forest in which 
you arc known to walk should remain deserted.’ The Prince cast a 
glance at the Conte, whose jealousy he hoped to excite. 

‘I never feel afraid, your Serene Highness,' replied the Duchessa 
with an air of mnocence, ‘when I am out walking m my woods. 
I reassure myself with this thought. I have done no harm to anyone, 
who then could possibly hate mt ? ’ This remark was considered 
daring; it recalled the insults offered by the Liberals of the princi- 
pality, a most insolent sc t of people. 

Oil the day of the walk in question, the Prince's words came back 
to the Duchessa's mind as she noticed a veiy poorly dressed man who 
was following her at a distance through the ^wood. At a sudden turn 
the Duchessa made m the course ofher walk, this imhnown^erson 
came so close to her that she felt alarmed. Her first impulse was to 
call her gamekeeper whom she had left about half a mile away, in 
the flower-garden close to the house. The stranger had time to come 
up to her, and fling himself at her feet He was young, extremely 
good-looking, but miserably dressed, his clothes had rents m them 
about a foot long, but his eyes burned with die fire of an ardent soul. 

‘I am under sentence of death ; I am Dr Ft rr ante Pall * ; I am dying 
of hunger and so arc my five children.' 

The Duchessa had noticed that he was terrbiy thin; but his eyes 
were so fine and filled with such tender enthusiasm that they ac- 
quitted him of any suspicion of crmunal intent. ‘Palagi/ she thought, 
‘might well have given eyes like those to die Saint John in the Desert 
he has just placed in the Cathedral.' The idea of Saint John was 
suggested to her by Feirante’s incredible thinness. The Duchessa gave 
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him three sequins which she had in her purse, apologizing for offering 
him so little on the score of having just paid her gardener’s account. 
Ferrante thanked her effusively. ‘Alas!’ he said to her, ‘once I lived 
in towns, I used to meet women of some refinement; now that m 
fulfilment of my duties as a citizen I have got myself sentenced to 
death, I live in the woods, and I was following you, not to ask alms 
of vou nor to rob you, but like a savage fascinated by an angelic 
beauty. It is so long since 1 have seen a pair of lovely white hands !’ 

‘Please get up/ the Duthessa said to lum, for he had remained 
on his knees. 

‘Allow me to remain like this/ said Fcriantc. ‘Ihis position proves 
to me that I am not at tins present moment engaged in stealing, and 
that calms me For y ou should know that I steal for a living, now that 
I am prevented from practismg my profession. Put at this moment 
I am a simple mortal who is adoring sublime beaut).’ The Duthessa 
gathered that he was slightly mad, but she wis not at all afraid; she 
reiel m this man’s e\cs that he had a kindly, eager soul, and besides 
she Iclt no aversion to people of peculiar appe lranTe 

‘I am a ph) sitian, then, and I made low to the wife of the apothe- 
cary Sarasine, of Patrna. lie took ns b\ surprise and drove her out of 
his house, as w' U as three children whom he supposed, and lightly, to 
be mine and not his. I have had two since then I he mother and the 
five children ait* living in the most utter poverty, in a sort of hut 
which I built with in) own hands a league Irom here, in the wood. 
For I h,avc to keep out of the wav of the police, and the poor woman 
refuses to be parted from me. I was sentenced to death, and quite 
justl) , I was conspiring I loathe the Prince, w ho is a tyrant. I did not 
take to flight for want of monev. Mv misfortunes have greatly 
increased, and I would have done a thousand times better to have 
killed myself I no longer love the unhappy woman who has borne 
me these five children and has ruined herself tor me; I love another. 
But if I kill m>self, the five children and their mother will literally 
starve to death/ r Ihe man spoke with ail accent of sincentv. 

‘But how do you live?* asked the Duthessa, moved to pity. 

‘The children’s mother spins; the eldest girl is kept in a farm 
owned by some Liberals, where she tends the slicjp, as for me, I rob 
people on the road from Piacenza to Genoa/ 

‘Flow do you reconcile robbery with your Liberal pnntiplcs?' 

‘I keep a note of the people I rob, and if ever I have anythmg, I 
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shall give diem back the sums I have stolen. I consider that a Tribune 
of the People like m)self is pet forming work which, by reason of its 
danger, is well worth a hundred lire a month; and so I am careful not 
to take more than twelve hundred lire in a year. No, I am wrong! 
I steal a small sum over and above this, for m that wa) 1 am able to 
meet the tost of printing m\ works.’ 

‘What works?’ 

‘ Will — c ver have a Chanibi r and a Budget ?’ 

'What’’ tried the Ducliessa 111 amazement, ‘it is you, sir, who are 
oik of the greatest poets of dns age, the famous Ferrantc Palla?* 
‘Famous, perhaps, but most unfoitunatc, that is certain * 

‘And a man of youi taknt, ur, is obliged to steal in order to live?’ 
‘That is perhaps the reason wli) I have some talent. Up till now 
all our authors who have made a name for themselves have been 
people paid by the government or the religion whieh they sought 
to undermine. Now I, in the first pi ice, risk my life; in die second 
place , think, Signora, of the reflections that stir within my mind when 
1 go out to rob ! “Am I in the right?” I ask myself. “Docs the office 
of Tribune render services that arc really worth a hundred lire a 
month ?” I li ive two shirts, the coat \ou see me wearing, a few poor 
weapons, and I am sure to finish at the uid of a rope. 1 venture to 
think I am disinterested l should be happv but for this faral love 
which no longer illows me to icel anything but misery 111 the 
company ol the mother of mv hild r m Poverty weighs me down 
b\ its ugliness, 1 like fine clothes, white hands . .’ He looked at 
the I )uchcssa’s in such a wav that tear seized hold of her. 

‘(.xood-bvc, sir,’ she said to him ‘Con I he of any set vice to you 
in Puma?’ 

‘Ciivo a thought now and then to this question. His task is to 
awaken men’s hearts and to prevent then being lulled to sleep by 
that talsc and wholk maternl happmc»s which monarchies provide. 
Is the service he renders Jus fJlow citizens worth a I undied hie a 
month? ... It is ni) misfortune to love,’ he said very gcntl), ‘and 
foi neatly two >eats mv he ut has been occupied by you alone, but 
until now I have seen vou without causmg vou alarm.’ And he took 
to his heels with a prodigious speed which both astonished the 
Ducliessa and reassured hei. ‘Ihc police would find it difficult to 
catch him,’ she thought ‘He ceitamh is quite mad ’ 

‘He is indeed mad/ her servants told her. ‘Wc have aU known for 
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a long time that the poor fellow was m love with the Signora. 
When the Signora is here we see him wandering about in the highest 
parts of the woods, and as soon as the Signora has gone he never fails 
to come and sit in the very places where she has rested. He is careful 
to pick up any flowers which have fallen from her nosegay, and 
keeps them for a long time stuck in his shabby hat/ 

‘And you have never* spoken to me of these follies/ said the 
Duchcssa, almost in a tone of reproach. 

*We were afraid that the Signora might tell the Minister Mosca. 
Poor Ferrante is such a good fellow! He has never done harm to 
anyone, and just because he loves our Napoleon they have sentenced 
him to death/ 

She did not say a word to the Minister about this meeting, and as, 
for four whole years, it was the first secret she had kept from him, 
half a score of times she w r as obliged to stop short in the middle of a 
sentence. She returned to Sacca bringing with her some gold; 
Ferrante did not appear. She came back again ^ fortnight later. 
Ferrante, after following her for some time, skipping along through 
the wood about a hundred paces from her, bore down upon her with 
the lightning speed of a sparrow-hawk, and fell at her feet as on the 
previous occasion. 

‘Where were you a fortnight ago?* 

‘In the mountains beyond Novi, robbing some muleteers who were 
returning from Milan, where they had been selling oil/ 

‘Takerthis purse/ 

Ferrante opened the purse, took from it a sequin which he kissed 
and thrust into his bosom, then handed it back to her. 

‘You give me back this purse, and you are a robber !’ 

‘Why certainly. My rule is that I must never possess more than a 
hundred lire. Now, at this moment, the mother of my children has 
eighty lire, and I have twenty-five; I have five more lire than I 
ought, and if they were to hang me now I should feel remorse. 
I took this sequin because it comes from you and I love you.* 

The tone of this simple speech was faultless. ‘He is really in love/ 
the Duchcssa said to herself. 

That day he appeared quite distracted. He said that there were 
people in Parma who owed him six hundred lire, and that with that 
sum he could repair his hut, in which at present his poor little 
children were continually catching cold. 
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‘But 1 will make you a loan of these six hundred lire/ said the 
Duchessa, deeply moved. 

‘But then, since I am a man in a public position - wouldn't the 
opposite party be able to slander me, and say that 1 am selling 
myself?' 

The Duchessa, deeply touched, offered him a hiding-place in 
Parma if he would swear that for the tinie being he would not 
exercise his judicial functions m that city, and above all would not 
carry out any of the sentences of death whiJi, so he said, he had 
secretly in mind. 

‘And if they hang me as a result of my rashness,' said Ferrante 
gravely, ‘all those scoundrel s, who work such harm to the common 
people, will live on for many long -years to come, and whose fault 
will it be? What will my father say when lie greets me up above?’ 

The Duchessa talked to him a great deal about his young children, 
who might be taken with some fatal illness on account of the damp. 
He ended by accepting her offer of a hiding-place in Parma. 

The Duca Sanscverina, during the single half-day which he had 
spent in Paima after his marriage, had shown the Duchessa a very 
curious hiding-place which exists m the southern comer of the 
palazzo which bears Ins name. The outer wall, which dates from the 
middle ages, is eight foot thick. It has been hollowed out mside, and 
in this cavity is a secret chamber twenty feet in height, but only 
two feet in width. Close beside n one can admire that reservoir 
mentioned in all books of travels, a famous work of the twelfth 
century, constructed at the time of the siege of Parma by the Emperor 
Sigismund, and enclosed, at a later date, within the walls of the 
Palazzo Sanseverina. 

Access to this hiding-place is obtained by moving aside an enor- 
mous stone which turns on an non pivot running through the 
middle of the block. The Duchessa was so deeply moved by Ferrantc's 
madness and by the sad lot of his children, for whom he obstinately 
refused any present of any value, that she gave him permission to 
make use of this hiding-place for a fairly considerable time. She saw 
him again a month later, still m the woods of Sacca, and as on that 
day he was slightly more composed, he recited to her one of his 
sonnets, which seemed to her equal, if not superior, to any of the 
finest work produced in Italy in die last two centuries. Ferrante 
obtained several interviews; but his love grew more ardent, became 
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importunate, and die Duchessa realized that this passion was con- 
forming to die rules of all love-affairs which arc given a possible 
chance of entertaining a glimmer of hope. She sent him back to his 
woods, forbidding him to speak to her again; he obeyed her instantly 
aud widi perfect sweetness of temper. 

T Jungs had reached tins point when Fabrizio was arrested. Three 
davs later, at nightfall, a Capuchin friar presented himself at the door 
of the Palazzo S.inscvctina He had, lie said, an mipoitant seciet to 
communicate to die mistress of the house. She wis feeling so miser- 
able that she had him admitted it was Fen ante. ‘Some fresh iniquity 
of winch the Tribune of the People ought to take cognizance is 
happening here/ said tins man mad with love. ‘On the other hand, 
acting as a private individual,' he added, ‘I have nothing to give 
Her Grace the Duchessa Sanscveuna but my life, and I place it in 
her hands ’ 

Such true devotion on die pair ot a thief and a madman touched 
the Duchessa keenh She talked for a long time to # this man who was 
considered the guatest poet in Northern Ital), and shed many tears, 
‘Here is a in m who understands in} heatt,’ she thought Ihe follow'- 
mg day lie reappeal ed, again at the hour of the Angelus, disguised 
as a servant m livi rv. 

‘I have not kft Parma, I have heard tell of an atrocity winch my 
lips shall not repeat, but here 1 am Think, Signora, of what you are 
lefusing! Ihe being you see before you is no couit puppet, but a 
man!’, He was on his knees as he spoke these words m a tone that 
gave them full value. ‘Ycsterdas,’ he added, ‘I said to myself: She 
wept in m) presence, there hare she is a little less unhappy!’ 

‘JJut consulcr, sir, what dangers surround you, you will be arrested 
in dus cit) !’ 

‘Ihe Tnbunc will sav to voir “Signora, what is life when duty 
calls?” The unhappy man, who suffers the pain of no longer feeling 
an\ passion for virtue now that love consumes him, will add: “Your 
Grice, Fabri/io, a man of spirit, is perhaps about to pernh; do not 
rc'pulse .another man of spirit who offers himself to you! Here is a 
body of lion and a heart that fears nothing in die world save your 
displeasure.” ’ 

‘If vou speak to me again of your feelings, I will close my doors 
to^oufor ever.’ 

The I >uchessa had sonic thoughts that cvenuig of telling Ferrante 
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that she would provide a small annuity for his children; but she was* 
afraid he would go straight out and kill himself. 

No soonet had he left her than, filled with gloomy presentiments, 
she said to herself: ‘I, too, may die, and would to God I might, and 
soon! If I could only find a man worthy of the name to whom I 
might commend my poor Fabrizio/ 

An idea struck die Duchessa. She took a sheet of paper and diafted 
an acknowledgement, into which she introduced the fiw legal terms 
tliaL she knew, that she had received from Signor her rante Palla the 
sum of 25,000 lire, on the express condition of paying every year a 
hfc-annuity of r,5oo lire to Signori Sansme and her five children. 
The Duchessa added: ‘I further bequeath a life-annuity of 300 lire to 
each of these five children, on condition that Ftrrante Palla gives 
his professional services as a ph\sicnn to mv nephew Fabrizio del 
Dongo, and acts as a brodier to him. r l Ins 1 beg him to do/ She signed 
the document, ante-dated it bv a Mir, and put it safelv aw a). 

Two days later, Ferrantc rcappcaicd. It was at the moment when 
the whole city was stiried bv the rumour of the imminent execution 
of Fabrizio. Would tins pamful ceremony take place in the citadel or 
under the trees of die public promenade? Many of the humbler 
citizeus took a wralh that evening past the gates of the citadel, to try 
and sec whether the scaffold was being elected; tins spectacle had 
moved Ferrantc. He found the 1 )urhcssi in floods of tears, and quite 
unable to speak, she greeted him witl* a w asc of her hand and 
pointed to a chair. Ferrantc, disguised diat day as a Capuchin, behaved 
magnificently ; instead of seating lumsclf he knelt down and addressed 
a devout pray f cr to God in an undertone. A* a moment when the 
Duchessa seemed slightly moie composed, without changing his 
posture, he broke off his praver for an instant to sa\ these words: 
‘Once again lie offers his life/ 

‘Consider what you are saMng/ cried the Duchessa, with that 
haggard look 111 the eye, which, after a fit of sobbing, *», dicares that 
anger is getting the Utter of more tender em»>ti >ns. 

‘He offers Ins life to place an obstacle m the way of Fabrizio’s 
doom, or to avenge it/ 

‘There are certain circumstances/ replied die Duchessa, ‘m which 
1 could accept die sacrifice of vour life/ 

She looked at him w ith caicful scrutiny . A gleam of joy shone m 
his eye; he rose swiftly to his feet and stretched out Jus arms towards 
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heaven. The Duchessa went to fetch a paper hidden in the secret 
drawer of a big walnut cabinet. 

‘Read this/ she said to Ferrante. It was the deed of gift in favour 
of his children, which we have mentioned. 

Tears and sobs prevented Ferrante from reading it to the end; 
he fell on his knees. 

‘Give me back the paper,' said the Duchessa, and, in front of his 
eyes, she burnt it in the flame of a candle. 

‘My name,' she added, ‘must not appear if you are taken and 
executed, for tins is a matter m which your life will be at stake.’ 

‘It will be my joy to die m harming the tyrant, a far greater joy 
to die for you. Now that this is stated and clearly understood, be so 
kind as to mike no further mention of this trifling matter of money. 
I should see 111 it doubts insulting to myself/ 

‘If you arc compromised, I may be compromised too/ replied 
the Duchessa, ‘and Fabnzio as well as m>selt. It is for that reason, and 
not because I have any doubts of your courage, t^at I insist that the 
man who is wounding me to the heart shall be poisoned and not 
stabbed. For the same reason, which is of such great importance to 
me, I order you to do ever) dung m the world to save )our own 
life.' 

‘I will cairy out everything faithfully, punctiliously, and prudently. 
I foresee, your Grace, that my revenge will be bound up with yours, 
even were it otherwise', I should still obey > ou faithfully, punctiliously, 
and prudently. I may not succeed, but I shall use all the strength that 
I possess as a man.' 

*lt is a question of poisoning Fabnzio's murderer.' 

‘So I had guessed, and dining the twenty-seven months 1 have been 
leading tlus odious, vagabond life, I have often thought of a similar 
action on my own account ’ 

‘If 1 am found out and ( ondemned as an accomplice/ the Duchessa 
went on in a tone of pride, ‘I do not wish to have it imputed to me 
that I have led you astray. I order you to make no further attempt to 
sec me before the hour conies for our revenge, there must be no 
question of putting him to death before I have given you the signal. 
His death at this moment, for instance, far from being of scivice to 
me, would be disastrous. Probably his death will not have to occur 
until several months from now, but it will occur. I insist on his 
dying by poison, and I would rather let him live than see him killed 
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by a bullet. For considerations which 1 do not choose to explain to 
you, I insist that your own life must be saved/ 

Ferrante was delighted by the tone of authority which die Duckessa 
adopted with him; the keenest joy gleamed in his eyes. As we have 
said, he was horribly thin; but one could see that he had been very 
handsome in his youth, and he imagined himself to be still what he 
once had been. ‘Am I quite mad?’ he asked himself, ‘or does the 
Ducliessa really intend one day, when I have given her this proof 
of my devotion, to make me the happiest of men? And why not, 
after all? Am I not worth as much as that popinjay Conte Mosca who, 
when the time came, could do nothing fot hci, nor even enable 
Monsignorc Fabn/10 to escape 7 ’ 

‘I may oven desire his death tomorrow,’ the Ducliessa continued, 
still with the sunc air of audionty ‘You know that huge reservoir 
at the comer ol the palazzo , close to the hiding-place which you 
have sometimes occupied 7 Iliac is a secret wav of letting all the 
water run out into the street, well, that will be the signal for my 
revenge. You will see, if you are in Parma, or hear, if you are living 
111 the woods, that the great reservoir of the Palazzo Sanseverina has 
burn Act at once, but bv means of poison, and above all risk your 
own life as little as possible. No one must ever know that I have had 
1 hand in this affair * 

‘Words lie useless,* replied Ferranti, with an enthusiasm be could 
hardly ti strain* ‘I have already fixed on the means I shall employ. 
That man’s life has become more odious to me than befovc, since, 
as long as he is alive, I shall not dare to see )ou. I shall await the 
signal of the burst reservoir pouting its witer into die sticet.’ He 
bowed abruptly and left the room. The Ducliessa watc hed him 

g°- 

When he was in the next room she called him back 

‘Fetrantc shi cried; Sou magnificent man 

He came back, seemingly impatient at bemg detamed; his face 
it that moment was superb 

‘And youi children?’ 

‘Signora, they will be uchcr than I, sou will perhaps allow them 
some small pension * 

‘Look,’ said the Duehcssa as she handed lum a sort of large case 
of olive wood, ‘here are all the diamonds I have left; thev are worth 
50,000 lire ’ 
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‘Ah, Signora, you humiliate me!,. / said Ferrante with a gesture 
of* horror; and Ins whole expression changed completely. 

‘I shall never see you again before die deed is done. Take them, I 
insist/ added the Duchcssa with an air of pride winch left Ferrante 
thunderstruck. He put the case m his pocket and left the room. 

He had closed the door behind him. The Duchcssa called him back 
once again, he came in looking rather uneasy The Duchcssa was 
standing in the middle of the room, she threw herself mto his arms. 
A moment later, Ferrante almost fainted with happiness The 
Duchcssa withdrew herself from Ins embraces, and with hci e\es 
showed him the door. 

‘There goes the only man who has ever understood me/ she sud 
to herself. ‘That is how Fabrizio would have acted, if he could have 
known what I felt * 

There were two particular traits in the Durhcssa’s character, what 
she had once willed, she willed for ever, and she never rcconsidcicd 
what she had once decided She used to quote ig this connexion 1 
saying of her first husband, the charming (tencnl Pietranera ‘What 
an insult to myself 1 * he used to sa> ‘Whv should 1 imagine that I 
have more sense today than when 1 made this decision?* 

From that moment a sort of gaiety reappeared in the Duchcssa’s 
character Before that fatal resolution, at cadi step taken b\ her 
mind, at cadi new thing she noticed, she hid had a feeling of her 
own mfenonty to the Prince, of her own weakness and her gulli- 
bility The Prince, in her opinion, hid basely deceived her, and 
Conte Mosca, as a result of his courticr*s temperament, had, although 
innocently, backed up the Prince Once she had resolved to avenge 
herself, she felt her strength, and every step her mind suggested 
brought her happiness. 1 am rather inclined to think that the immoral 
delight which the Italians take in revenge derives from the strength 
of imagination in that people. The natives of other countries do not 
properly speaking forgive - they foigct. 

The Duchcssa did not see Palla again until round about the last 
da>s of Fabrmo’s imprisonment. As the reader may perhaps have 
guessed, it was he who suggested the idea of his escape. There was m 
the woods, two leagues from Sacca, a medieval tower, half in ruins, 
and more than a hundred feet high. Before speaking a second time 
to the Duchcssa of an escape, Ferrante begged her to send Lodovico, 
with some trustworthy men, to arrange a scries of ladders up against 
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this tower. In the Duchessa’s presence, he climbed up by means of 
the ladders, and came down again by an ordinary knotted rope; he 
repeated the experiment three turns, then explained his idea again. 
A week later, Lodovico also tried his hand at descending from this 
old tower by a knotted rope It was then that the Duchessa com- 
municated this idea to Fabnzio 

During the last few days preceding this attempt, winch might lead 
to the death of the prisoner, and in more ways than one, the Duchessa 
nevci knew a moment’s peace save when she had Ferrante by her 
side T he courage of tins man electrified her own , but it will be easily 
understood that she had to hide tins strange association from the 
C onte She was afraid, not diat he would be shocked by it, but that 
she would have been plagued by his objections, which would have 
inert lsed her own 'anxiety. ‘What* take as one’s close counsellor 
a madman recognized as such, and under sentence of death! And/ 
added the Duchessa, speaking to htrsdf, ‘a man who, in the future, 
might do such very strange tilings F 

Ftrrantc happened to be m the Duchessa’s drawing-room at the 
moment when the Conte came to acqu unt her with the conversation 
the Prince had had with Rassi, and when the Conte had left she had 
greit difficulty m preventing Ferrante from proceeding stiaight 
aw i\ to the execution of a frightful plan ! 

‘r am strong now/ cried tins madman, ‘I have no longer any 
doubt as to the lawfulness of the a*. F 

"But, m the outburst of indignation winch must inevitably ^follow, 
I ibnzio would be put to death !’ 

‘Yes, but m that wj’v he would be spaud the daiigeis of this 
descent It is possible, even < ny/ be added, ‘but the young man 
1 icks exptucncc * 

The marriage of the Marchese Crcscen/i's sister was celebrated, 
and it was at the party given on that occasion that the Duchessa met 
Clclia and was able to talk to her without arousing am « uspmous on 
die part of the fashionable onlookers In the enrden, where the two 
ladies had gone to get a moment’s breath of an, the Duchessa herself 
handed over the bundle of ropes to Cleh u These lopes, woven with 
the greatest care of hemp and silk in equal parts and knotted, wete 
very slender and fairly flexible. Lodovico had tested their strength, 
and throughout their whole extent they could bear without breaking 
a load of eight hundredweight. They had been tightly packed together 
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in such a way as to form several packets, each of the size and shape 
of a quarto-volume. Cleha took charge of them, and promised the 
Duchessa that everything that was humanly possible would be done 
to get these packets into the Famcse Tower. 

‘But I am afraid of the timiditv of your character; and besides/ 
the Duchessa added politely, ‘what interest can you feel in a man 
you do not know?’ 

‘Signor del Dongo is in distress, and I promise you that he shall be 
saved by me '* 

But the Duchessa, placing only a very moderate reliance on the 
presence of mind of a young person of twenty, had taken other 
precautions which she took good care not to reveal 10 the Governor's 
daughter. As might natural! v be expected, this Governor was pic suit 
at the pirtv given for ihe marriage of the Marchcse Gicsccnz/s sister. 
The Duchessa said to herself that, if she could arrange for him to be 
given a powerful narcotic, it might be supposed, at first, that lie had 
lnd an apoplectic fit, and then, instead of hjs # buug put into his 
carriage to take him back to the utadd, u might, with 1 little ntful 
management, be possible to make it seem a better idea to use a litter, 
which would happen to be m the house where the pam was bung 
given, lhcrc, too, would be gitlicred a certain number o i men with 
then heads about them, dressed as w orkmen engaged for the p irtv, 
who, m the general contusion, would obligingly offer to bear the 
sick man back to his verv loftv palazzo. These men, under the 
dnection of lodovico, earned a fairly considerable amount of rope's, 
cleverly concealed beneath the lr coats. 

It can be seen that the Duchcssa’s mind had become rcallv un- 
b ihnccd since the time she had begun to think scnously of Fabnzio’s 
escape 1 he pci ll threatening this beloved being had proved too much 
foi her spa it, and above all had listed too long. By the very excess 
of her prci autions, she nearlv, as w e shall presently sec, brought about 
the failure of this escape. Lvcrytlnng went off as she had planned, 
with this one difference, that the narcotic had too powcifnl an effect. 
Everyone, including members of the medical profession, believed that 
the General had had an apoplectic fit. 

Fortunately^ Clclia, who was in despair, had not the slightest 
suspicion of so criminal an ittempt on the part of the Duchessa. The 
confusion was such at the moment when the litter m which the 
General was lying half dead entered the citadel, that Lodovico and 
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his men passed in without challenge; they were subjected to a formal 
search only on the Slaves’ Bridge. When they had carried the General 
to hi c bedroom, they were taken to the kitchen quarters, where the 
servants entertained them very well. But after this meal, which did 
not end until it was very nearly morning, it was explained to them 
that the rule of the prison required that, for the remamder of the 
night, they should be locked up in the basement of the palazzo ; in 
the morning, at daybicak, they would be released by the Governor’s 
deputy. 

These rnen had found an opportunity of handing to Lodovico the 
ropes they had taken charge of, but Lodovico had great difficulty in 
attracting Clelu’s attention foi a moment At length, as she was 
passing from one room to another, he managed to make her see 
that he was lading down pack (Ms of lope m a dark comer of one of 
the drawing-rooms on the fust door C lclia was greatly struck by 
this strange circumstance, and at once began to harbour frightful 
suspk ions. 

‘Who are you?' she asked I odovico, and, on receiving his highly 
ambiguous reply, she added. ‘1 ought to hive you arrested; you or 
vour men have poisoned my father ! . . . Confess at once the nature 
of the poison \ou have used, so that the citadel doctor can administer 
the proper remedies! Confess tins instant, or else you and your 
ac complices shall never leave this utad' 1 f 

‘ The bignorma docs wrong to b alatmed/ replied Lodovico, with 
perfect grace and politeness. 4 1 here’s no question at all of poison. 
Someone has been imprudent enough to administer a dose of 
laudaunm to the Gcncial, and »t appears that the servant ordered to 
perform this criminal act put 1 few drops too many into the glass. 
This wc shall eternally regret, but the bignorma may rest assured 
that, thanks to heaven, there is no possible sort of danger. His 
Lxcellency the Governor should be treated as having taken an over- 
dose of laudanum by mistake. But I have the honour to repeat to 
the Signonna, the lackey responsible for the if me made no use of 
real poisons, as Barbone did, when he tiled to poison Monsignore 
babnzio. This was no attempt to avenge the peril incurred by 
Morsignore Fabrizio; nothing was given to this clumsy lackey but a 
bottle containing laudanum, that 1 swear to the Signonna! But it 
must be clearly understood that if I were to be questioned officially 
I should deny everything. 
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‘Besides, if the Signorina should speak to anyone in the world of 
laudanum and poison, even to the excellent Don Cesare, Fabrizio 
would be killed by the Signorina’s own hand. She would render for 
ever impossible any plan of escape; and the Signorina knows better 
than I that it is not merely with laudanum that they wish to poison 
Monsignore; she knows also mat a certain person has granted only a 
month’s delay for that crime, and that already more than a week has 
gone by since the fatal order was given. Therefore, if she has me 
arrested, or if she merely says a word to Don Cesare or to anyone 
else, she will delay all our undertakings for very much more than a 
month, and I have reason to say that she will be killing Monsignore 
Fabrizio with her own hand/ 

Clelia was horrified by Lodovico’s strange composure. 

‘So here am 1/ she said to herself, ‘in actual conversation with 
my father’s poisoner, who employs polite turns of speech in address- 
ing me! And it is love which has led me into all these crimes! . . .' 

Her remorse hardly left her strength to spe^jc, but she said to 
Lodovico: ‘I am going to lock you into this room. I shall run and tell 
the doctor that it is only a question of laudanum. But, good heavens! 
how shall I explain to him that I discovered this myself? I shall 
come back afterwards and release you. But/ said she, running back 
as she got to the door, ‘did Fabrizio know anything about this 
laudanum?’ 

‘Good heavens, no, Signorina, he would never have allowed it. 
And, besides, what was the good of making an unnecessary confi- 
dence? Wc arc acting with the strictest caution. It is a question of 
saving the life of Mousignore, who is due to be poisoned in three 
weeks from now. The order has been given by a person who is not 
accustomed to find any opposition to his will; and, if the Signorina 
must know all, they say it is that terrible Chief Justice Rassi who has 
been given this commission/ 

Clelia tied iti terror . She could so rely on Don Cesare’s perfect 
integrity that, using a certain amount of caution, she ventured to 
tell him that the General had been given laudanum, and nothing else. 
Without answering, without asking a single question, Don Cesare 
hurried off to see the doctor. 

Clelia went back to the room into which she had locked Lodovico, 
intending to ply him with questions about the laudanum. She did 
not find him there: he had managed to escape. She saw a purse filled 
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with sequins lying on a tabic, and a little box containing different 
kinds of poison. I he sight of these poisons made her shudder. ‘How 
can l tell/ she thought, ‘that they have given nothing but laudanum 
to my father, and that the Duchessa his not tried to avenge herself 
for Bar bone's attempt 

‘Good God!’ she cried, ‘here am I in touch with my father’s 
poisoners! And I allow them to escape 1 And perhaps that man, if 
put to the question, would have confessed to somethmg other than 
laudanum 

Clcha sank at once to her knees, biust into tears, and addressed a 
fervent prayer to the Madonna 

Meanwhile the citadel doctor, greatly surprised by the information 
he had receivtd from Don Ccsjrc, according to which he had only 
liudanuin to deal with, administered the appropriate remedies, which 
soon removed the most alarming symptoms The General came to 
himself a little as da) was beginning to break His hr t act that showed 
he was regaining consciousness was to hurl a string of abuse at the 
Colonel who was second in command of the citadel, and had taken 
upon himself to issue orders of the simplest description m the world 
while the General lay unconscious 

The Governor next flew into i most violent rage with a kitchen- 
maid who, when bringing him a bowl of broth, hid ventured to 
utter the word ‘apoplexy’ 

‘Am I of an age/ he cried, ‘to have apoplexies ^ Jt is onl} my 
deadliest enemies who could find pleasure in spieadmg suchnreports. 
And besides, have I been bled, that slander it t If should dare talk of 
apoplexN ^ 

Fabnzio, entirely absorbed m picpaiations for his escape, could 
not imagine the reason for the sti ange sounds that filled the citadel 
at the moment when the Governor was brought back to it half dead. 
At fust he had some idea tint Ins sentence had been altucd, and that 
they were coming to put him to death. But later, seeing that no one 
came to his cell, he thought that CMia had b cn betrayed, that on 
her return to the fortress they had taken from her the ropes she was 
probablv bringing back with her, and that, in fact, all his plans 
for escape wei c for the future impossible. Next morning, at daybieak,. 
he saw come into his room a man unknown to him, who, without 
saying a word, put dawn a basket of fruit; beneath the fruit was 
hidden the following letter 
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Filled with the keenest remorse for what has been done, not , thank 
heaven , by my consent , but as a result of an idea that I had, 1 have made a 
vow to the Most Holy Virgin that if, by the effect of her blessed intercessions, 
my father is saved, I will never refuse to obey any of his orders . I shall 
marry the Marchcse Cresicnzi as r oon as he requires me to do so, and 1 shall 
never see you again . 

All the same, I consider it my duty to finish what has been begun . Next 
Sunday , on your return from Mass, to which you will be taken at my 
request ( remember to pn pare your soul, you may lose your life in that 
difficult undertaking) - on your return from Mass, I say, put ofi as long as 
possible going hack to your room; you will find there what you need for the 
enterprise you have in mind. If you perish, my heart will be broke n! Will you 
be able to accuse me of having contributed to your death? Hasnt the 
Duchessa herself repeated to me upon several occasions that the Raversi 
faction is getting the upper hand? They wish to bind the Prince by an ait of 
cruelty that will separate him for ever from Conte Mosca. The Duchc^a, in 
foods of tears, ha* sworn to me that there remains onlfthis resource; if you 
make no attempt, you perish . 

7 cannot look at you again, I have made a vow not to. But if on Sunday, 
towards nutting, you see me dressed all in black , at the usual window, that 
will be the signal that when night conics every thing will be ready so far as 
my feeble means allow . After eleven , possibly not before midnight or one 
o clock, a little lamp will appear in my window, that will be the decisive 
moment . Commend yourself to your patron saint, put on as quickly as 
possible the priestly habit provided for you , and be off. 

Farewell Tabriz io! I shall be praying for you, and shedding the most 
bitter tears, you may be sure, while you ate running such great risk j. If yon 
perish, I shall not survive you - Good God! what am I saying ! ~ but if you 
succeed, I shall never see you again . On Sunday, after Mass , you will find 
in your prison the money, the poison, the ropes , sent by that terrible woman 
who loves you to distraction, and who has assured me, three times over , that 
this course must be adopted . May God and the Blessed Madonna preserve 
you! 

Fabio Conti was a gaoler who was always ill at ease, always 
troubled, always seeing in his dreams one or c ther of his prisoners 
escaping his clutches. Everyone in die citadel loadicd him; but since 
misfortune suggests the same decisions to all men, the poor prisoners, 
even those chained up in dungeons three feet high, three feet wide. 
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and eight feet long, in which they could neither stand nor sit up- 
right, all tlie prisoners, even these, 1 say, had the idea of ordering 
a Tc Dcutn to be sung at their own expense when they heard that 
their Governor was out of danger. Two or three of these poor 
wretches composed sonnets in honour ot Fabio Conti. Oh, the effect 
of misery upon these men! May that man who blames them be led 
by his destiny to spend a year in a cell three feet high, with eight 
ounces of bread a day, an d fasting on Fridays ! 

Clelia, who never left her lather’s room except to go and pray in 
the chapel, said that the Governor had decided that the rejoicings 
should not take place until the following Sunday. On the morning 
of that Sunday, Fabrizio was present at Mass and the Tc Dcum. In 
the cvcnuig there weic fireworks, and the soldiers in the lower 
rooms of the palaz/o received a ration ol wine w’hich was four times 
that which the Governor had ordered for them; some unknown 
person had even sent in several barrels of biandy which the soldiers 
broached. The generous spuit of those soldiers who wue getting 
tipsy would not allow their five comrades w 7 ho were on sentry duty 
outside the palazzo to suffer by this circumstance; as fast as they 
arrived at their sentry-boxes a trusty servant gave them wine, and 
it was not known from what hand eat h ol those who came on duty 
from midnight until morning received aho a glass of biandy, while 
the bottle was m each case forgotten and left beside the sentry-box 
(as was proved at the ensuing court-martial). 

The general state of confusion lasted longer than Cleha*had ex- 
pected, and it was not until nearly one o’clock that Fabnzio, who, 
more than a week earlier, had sewn through t wo bars of his window’, 
the one that did not look out cm the aviary, began to take down the 
shutter. He was working almost over the heads of the sentries w’ho 
were guarding tlie Governor’s lesidencc; but they heard nothing. 
He had made some fresh knots only in the enormously long rope 
necessary for descending from that terrible height of one hundred 
and eighty feet. He coded this rope like a bandolier around his body; 
it embarrassed him greatly, its bulk was enormous; die knots pre- 
vented it from forming a compact mass, and it stood out more than 
eighteen inches from his body. ‘Heie’s mv chief obstacle,’ said 
Fabnzio to himself. 

Having arranged this cord as best as he could, Fabrizio took up the 
one with which he counted on getting dowm the thirty-five feet 
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which separated his window from the terrace on which die Governor’s 
residence stood. But since, however drunk the sentries were, he 
could not all the same descend exactly over their heads, he climbed 
out, as we have said, by the other window of his room, that which 
looked out on the roof of a s«t of vast guard-room. Out of some 
sick man’s whim, as soon as General Fabio Conti was able to speak, 
he had ordered up two hundred soldiers into this old guard-room, 
out of use for over a century. He said that after poisoning him diey 
would try to murder him m his bed, and these two hundred soldiers 
were to guard him. One may judge of die effect of this unexpected 
measure on Cleha’s heart. That piously-minded girl was fully con- 
scious of die extent to which she was betraying her father, and a 
father who had just been neatly poisoned m die interests of the 
prisoner whom she loved She almost saw in the unexpected arrival 
of diese two hundred men a decree of Providence which forbade 
her to go any farther and to give Fabri/io his freedom. 

But everyone m Parma was talking of die lmrrfticnt death of the 
prisoner. This melancholy subjtct was still being discussed even at 
the party given oil the occ ision of the marriage of Signora Giuha 
Crescen/i. Since for such a mere trifle as a misplaced sword-thrust 
given to an actor a man of Fabrizio’s birth had not been set at 
liberty at the end of nine months’ imprisonment, and when he was 
under the protection of die Prune Minister, it must be that a question 
of politics was involved in Ins affair, hi that case, people said, it was 
useless to trouble their heads about him any more. If it did not suit 
those in authority to put him to death in a public place, he would 
soon die of sickness. A locksmith who had been summoned to 
General Fabio Conti’s palaz^o spoke of Fabrizio as a prisoner long 
since disposed of, and whose deadi was being kept secret for reasons 
of policy. This man’s words decided Cleha. 



chapter 22: Escape from the Citadel 

D uring the day Fabrizio had been assailed bv serious and 
disagreeable misgivings, but lie lieaid the hours strike which 
bt ought him nearer to the moment of action he began to feel alert 
and cheerful. 1 he Duchessa had written to warn lum that die fresh 
air would take lum unawares, and that as soon as he was oat of his 
prison he might find it impossible to press on In that case it was 
better to run the risk of being ice ipturcd than to let himself fall 
fioni the top of a wall a hundred and eight) feet high ‘If this mis- 
fortune ovcitikes me/ thought Tabrizio, ‘I shall lie down close to 
the parapet, 1 shall sleep for an horn, then I shall stait again. Since 
I have given my solemn word to Cltha, I would rather fall fiom 
the top ot a ramp it t, however high, than be continually forced to 
ponder over the taste of the brenl I cat What horrible pains one 
must feci before die end, when one dies of poison! Fabio Conti 
won’t stand on ceremony; he’ll have me given a dose of die arsenic 
widi which diey kill the rats m Ins citadel ’ 

Towards midnight one of those duck white fogs in which the Po 
sometimes swathes its banks spread at first all over the city, and then 
reached the terrace and die bastions from the midst of which the 
greit tower ot the citadel rises. Fabrizio estimated that the little 
acacias surrounding the gardens laid out by the soldiers at the base 
of the hundred and eighty foot w all w ould no longer visible 
from die parapet of die platform ‘That’s cap al,’ he diought 

Shortly after half past twelve had struck, die signal of the little 
lamp appeared in die aviarv window Fabrizio was ready foi action, 
he crossed himself, then fastened to Ins bed die short tope intended 
to carry him down the tlmty-five feet that la) betveen him and 
the platform on which the palazzo stood. He landed without any 
hitch on the roof of the guard-room occupied since the previous 
night by the reinforcement of two hundred soid of which we have 
spoken. Unfortunately at that hour - a quarter to one in the morning 
- the soldiers were not yet asleep, while he was creeping on tiptoe 
over the roof of large curved tiles, Fabrizio heard them saying diat 
the devil was on the roof and diey must try to kill him with a shot 
from a musket. Ceram voices asserted that such a desire was grossly 
impious; others said that if a shot were fired without killing anyone 
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the Governor would put them in prison for having alarmed the 
garrison unnecessarily. The effect of all this fine discussion was that 
Fabrizio hurried across the roof as quickly as possible and made 
a great deal more noise. As a matter of fact, at the moment when, 
hanging by his rope, he passed in front of the windows, luckily for 
hun at a distance of four or f»ve feet on account of the projecting 
edge of the roof, they wc re bristling with bayonets. Certain people 
mauitam that Fabrmo, alwa\s a madcap, had the idea of playing 
the part of the devil, and that he flung these soldiers a handful of 
sequins. What is certain is that he had scattered sequins over the floor 
of his room, and that he scatteied more on his way from the Famesc 
Tower to the parapet, on the ch incc of their distracting the am ntion 
of the soldiers who might conic m pursuit of him. 

After landing on the platform, wheic he was surrounded by 
soldiers on guard who norm ill v called out every quirtei of an hour 
the whole sentence: * All's mil round my potf\ he made his way 
towards the western puapet, md looked about him for the new 
stone 

What appears incredible, and nugbt make one doubt the truth of 
the stoiy, it the result had not had 1 whole city as witnesses, is that 
the sentries posted along the pat ipet did not see and arrest Fabnzio. 
As i matrer of fact the fog we have mentioned was beginning to 
sprcid upwirds, and Hbti/io said later that when he was on the 
platform the tog seemed to lum to hive come already lnlt-waA up 
the Farncsc Fewer. But tins fog was by no means thick, and he 
could easily see the sentries, some of whom were walking up and 
down. He added that, as it impelled by some supernatural force, he 
went and placed himself boldly between two sentries who were 
quite near each other. He cdmly unwound the big rope which he 
had round his body and which got entangled twice, it took him a 
long time to disentangle it and spread it out upon the puapet. He 
heard the soldiers talking all round him, and was quite determined 
to stab the first who advanced upon him. *1 was not in the least 
worric d/ he said, *1 felt as though I w ere pet forming some ceremony/ 

He fastened his rope, when lie had finally disentangled it, to an 
opening cut in the paiapet to let the rain-water escape. He climbed 
on to the said parapet and addressed an earnest prayer to God; then, 
like a hero of the day s of chivalry, he thought for a moment of Clelia. 
'How different I am/ he said to himself, ‘from the fickle, libertine 
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Fabrizio who entered this place nine months ago!’ At length he began 
to descend that astounding height. He acted mechanically, he said, 
and as he would have done if he had been climbing down in broad 
da) light, in the presence of his friends, to win a wager. About half-way 
down, he suddenly felt his arms lose their strength; it seemed to him, 
lookmg back, that he even let go of the rope tor an instant, but he 
soon caught hold of if again. Possibly, lie said, lie had held on to the 
bushes into which lie slipped and which tore his skin. From time to 
tune he felt an agonising pain betw< on his shoulders which actually 
took his breath away. There was an extremely uncomfortible 
swaying motion; he was constatitK Hung bickwards and forwards 
from the rope to the biuhe r . He was blushed by several birds of 
considerable size which lie rous< J from their slumbers, and which 
dashed out upon him as they Hew aw a\ . I he first few 7 tunes he thought 
he had been overtaken b\ m< n in pursuit of linn who had come 
down iiom the citadel bv the smic v\a\ as himself, and he made 
read) to defend himself. At last he armed it the base of the great 
towci without any ill consequence save tint his hands were bleeding. 
He related that, from hall-wav down the town, the slope it forms 
was of gi eat help to him , he kept close to the w 7 all as he went down, 
and the plants which grew' between the stones often kept lnm from 
slipping. When he reached the bottom, imong the soldiers’ gardens, 
he fell on to an acacia which, looked it from above, had seemed 
to him to be four or five feet, but v is really fifteen or twenty. A 
drunken man who was King adeep beneath it look lnm for ^ robber. 
In his fall from tins ti ee, l abri/io nearh dislocated lus left arm. 
He started to run tow aids the i impart, b % as he afterwards said, 
his legs felt made of wadding, he had no stiongth left. 

In spite of the danger lie s it down and drank a little brandy which 
still remained to him lie dozed ofl for a lew minutes, so soundly as 
not to know where he was; oil waking up he* could not understand 
how, being in Ins cell, lie saw trees. At length the terrible truth 
Hashed into lus mmd. He lmmediatcl) started to walk towards the 
rampart; he climK d to the top up a wide fib nr of steps. The sentry, 
who was posted quite near to it, was snoriug away m lus box. He 
came upon a cannon lying flat on the grass, and fastened lus third rope 
to it. It plowed to be a little too short, and he fell uito a muddy 
ditch m which there was about a foot of water. As he was picking 
himself up and tryu g to get lus heirings, he felt two men seize 
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hold of him. For a moment he was alarmed; but the next minute lie 
heard a voice close to his ear whisper very softly: ‘Ah ! Monsignore, 
Monsignorc !* He gathered vaguely that these men belonged to the 
Duchessa, and lmmediatel / went off m a dead faint. A little while 
aftet, he became aware he was being earned by men who were 
walking m silence and very l>st. Then the) stopped, which caused 
him great uneasiness, but he had not the strength either to speak or 
to open his eyes. He felt someone clasp hun tightlv; suddenly he 
recognized the scent of the Duchessa’* clothes. This scent revived 
him; he opened his eyes; he wis able to utter the words: ‘Ah! dear 
friend!’ Then once again he fainted deid away. 

The faithful Bruno, with a squad of police all devoted to the 
Conte, stood in reserve two hundred paces awav the Conte himself 
was in hiding in a small house quite close to the place where the 
Duchessa was waitmg. He would not have hesitated, had die need 
arisen, to take his sword in hand, with a party of half-pay officers, 
his intimate friends. He considered himself as bound to save Fabn- 
zio\ life, smcc he believed him to be exposed to*thc gravest danger, 
and felt that the Pnncc would have signed his pardon a long time 
back if he, Mosca, had not been guilty of the folly of seeking to save 
his Sovereign from writing something absurd. 

tver since midnight the Duchessa, surrounded by a body of men 
armed to the teeth, had been pacine up and down m deep silence 
outside die rampaits of the i itadcl She could not sta\ still anywhere, 
she thought she would have to fight to rescue Fabnzio from the men 
who would pursue him. This eager, imaginative spirit of hers had 
suggested her taking a hundicd precautions, too many to enumerate 
here, and all incredibiv imprudent It has been reckoned that more 
than eighty agents were ou foot diat night, expecting to have to 
fight in some extraordinary emergency. Fortunately Ferrante and 
Lodovico were at the head of all these, and the Minister of Police was 
not hostile. But the Contt in person took care to see that die Duchessa 
was not betrayed by anyone, and that he himself, m his ministerial 
capacity, knew nothing. 

The Duchessa went completely off her head on seeing Fabrizio 
again; she clasped him convulsively in her arms, then was m despair 
on seeing her dress all covered in blood. It was the blood from 
Fabnzio’s hands; she had thought that he was dangerously wounded. 
Helped by one of her men, she was taking off his coat to attend to 
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hi s injuries, when Lodovico, who fortunately happened to be on the 
spot, firmly put her and Fabrizio into one of the little carriages which 
were hidden m a garden near the gate of the city, and they set off 
at lull gallop to cross the Po near Sac ca. Ferrantc, with a score of 
well-armed men, formed the rear-guard, and had staked his life that 
he would stop all pursuit [lie Conte, alone and on foot, did not 
leave the neighbourhood of the citadel until two hours later, when 
he saw that no one was stirring. ‘Hen ami, committing high treason !' 
he said to himself, wild with joy 

Lodovico had hit upon the ext client idea of putting in one of the 
carnages a } oung surgeon attached to the Duchcssa’s household, who 
was of much die same build as Fabrizio. 

‘Make your escape/ he said to him, ‘m the direction of Bologna. 
Behave very stupidly, tiy to c;et ) ourself arrested, then contradict 
vouisell m your answers, and fin ill v admit that }ou art. Fabrizio del 
Dongo, above all, gain time Use all ^our skill in making \ourself 
awkward You will get ofl with a month's imprisonment, and the 
Signor 1 will give you fifty sequins * 

‘Does anyone think of money when one is serving Ik r Grace 
He set off, and was ai rested a few hours htu, an event which ga\ c 
the greatest jov to General F ibio Conti and also to Rassi, who, at the 
same tune as Fabrizio’s peril, saw his Barony taking flight. 

The escape was not known at the citadel until about six o’clock in 
the morning, and it was not until ten that anyone daied inform the 
Pnnce. The Duclvssa had been so well served that, ui # spite of 
Fabrizio’s deep sleep, which she mistook tor a dead faint, and conse- 
quently had the carnage stopped tliree tim s, she crossed the Po m 
a boat at four o’clock 111 tin morning. Relays were waiting on the 
opposite bank; they co\crcd two leagues at gre^t speed, then they 
were stopped for more than an hour while their pissports wtie 
examined. The Duchcssa hid (.very variety of these, both for heiself 
and 1 abrizio, but she was mad that dav, and took it into her head to 
give ten napoleons to the clerk of Austrian police, and to clasp his 
hand and burst into tears This official, gre 1 1/ alarmed, began the 
examination all ovei again. They then travelled post; die Duchessa 
paid so lavishly that, in a country where every foreigner is suspect, 
she aroused suspicions everywhere they went. Lodovico once more 
came to the rescue; he said that her Grace the Duchessa was beside 
herself with grief o/a account of the protracted fever of young Conte 
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Mosca, son of the Prime Mmister of Parma, whom she was taking 
with her to Pavia to consult die doctors diere. 

It was not until they were ten leagues beyond the Po that die 
prisoner became really wide awake; lie had a dislocated shoulder and 
any number of scratches. The Duchcssa again behaved in so extra- 
ordinary a fasluon that the landlord of a village inn where they dined 
thought he was entertaining a Princess of the Imperial House, and 
was about to pay her the honoui s which he considered wcie het due, 
when Lodovico told him that the Princess would not fill to put him 
in prison if he thought of ordering the bells to be rung. 

At length, at six o’clock in the evening, they reached Piedmontese 
territory; there for the hist tune Fabnzio was m perfect safety. 
He was taken to a little village well away from the mam roael, 
the scratches on his hands were dressed, and he slept for sevcial hours 
more. 

It was at this village that the Dnclnssi allowed hcrseli to take a 
step that was not only horrible from i moral point of view but also 
fatil to her peace of nnnd tor the rest of lu-r hte fc'\\ weeks before 
Fabrizio’s esc ape, on a das when the whole of P irma had gone to the 
gate of the citadel to trv and catch a glimpse of the se iftold that was 
being erected iju the court) >rd for Ins hern ht, the Duchcssa had shown 
Lodovico, now her household factotum, the secret by which one 
of the stones forming the floor ot the famous rc>cr\oir of the Palizzo 
Sanscverma, a work of the thirteenth century to which wc have 
already referred, could be slipped out of a little iron fiame, very 
cleverly concealed. While Fabuzio was l)mg asleep in the trattoria 
(tavern) of this little village, the Duchess i sent foi Lodovico, there 
was somethmg so strange in the was she looked at him that he 
thought she was out of her mind 

‘You may indeed have expected/ she said to hun, ‘that l was 
going to give you a few thousitid Inc , well, l am not I know vou, 
you are a poet, you would soon have squanderec^ tins money. I am 
giving you the small property of La Ric ciarda, a league from Casal- 
maggioreF Beside himself with jov, Lodovico flung himself at her 
feet, protestmg in heartfelt accents that it was not with any thought 
of gainmg money that he had helped to save Monsignore Pabrizio ; 
that he had always loved him with a special affection ever since he 
had once the honour of driving him m his capacity as her Grace’s 
third coachman. W'hen this man, who was genuinely warm-hearted. 
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thought he had taken up enough of the tune of so great a lady, he 
took his leave, but she, with flishmg eyes, &,ud to him. Stay here*. 

She paced the floor of this inn without saying a word, hom time 
to tunc glancing at Lodoviro with an inert diblc expression in her 
eyes. At last the man, seeing that this strange exercise showed no 
sign of coming to an end, felt it was up to hun to address his mistress. 

‘The Signora has made me such an cxt r avagmt gift, so far bevond 
anything that a poor man like me could have imagined, and above 
al! so much greater than the pooi service > I hive hid the honour of 
doing her, that 1 feel it against m\ conscience to leeept this property of 
La Riceiarda l have the honour to return this land to the Signora, 
and to beg her to grant m<* a pen ,1011 of four hundred lire * 

‘How mm) times 111 >om In / she sud to him with the most 
mournlul air of disdain, ‘how manv times have >ou heard it said 
that I relinquished a plan onee I had d< dared my intentions 

After I'ttenng thest words, the Duchess* contuiucd to pace the 
floor of the room for some minutes, then suddenly stopping, cx- 
cl umed ‘It is b\ acc ldt nt, and because. lit managed to take that young 
girl’s fanev that Fabrizio’s life Ins bun si\cd ! If hk had not been 
(burning, he would have died Cm you dun that p ’ she asked, 
advancing on Lodoviro with t\is m which the most sinister fury 
blazed. Lodovito stepped hick a few picts, dunking her mad, an 
idea that taustd him grave uneasiness is to his ownership of the 
estite of Li Ricnardi 

‘Well/ continued the Duchessi, 11 the* trunk st and mj>st light- 
lie irtt el m mm 1/ with a complete chingc of mood, ‘I w mt my good 
people of Saeca to enjov a madlv exciting ^v, and one which they 
will long lemcmbcr. You ’re to return to Sicca, hive vou any 
objection p 1 )o \ou think > 011 will be running an\ risk?’ 

‘Nothing to matter, Signoti, none of the people of Sacca will 
ever siy that I was in Mousignore F lbnzio’s service Besides, if 1 may 
venture to sav so to the Signora, I am burning to je my property 
at I a Ricci ird 1 It seems so odd for itk to bt 1 landow ncr 1 

‘Your joy delights me The fanner at L Riceiarda owes me, I 
think, some tluee or four )eais’ rent 1 will make him a present of 
one half of what he owes me, and the other halt of all these arrears 
I give to you, but on tlus condition* You will go to Sacca, you 
will say that the day after tomorrow is the k 1st of one of roy patron 
saints, and, die cvemng after your arrival, jou will have nry house 
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illuminated m the most splendid fashion. Spare neither money nor 
pains; remember that this has to do with the greatest happiness of 
my life. 

‘I have made my preparations for this illumination a long tunc in 
advance. For more than three months I have been collecting m the 
cellars of the house everything that will be of use for this noble 
celebration. I have put m the gardener's keeping all the fireworks 
necessary for a magnificent display; you will have them let off from 
the terrace overlooking the Po. I have eighty-nme great barrels of 
wine m my cellars, you will set up eighty-nme fountains of wmc in 
my park. If the next day so much as a single bottle of wme remains 
undrunk, I shall say that you do not love Fabrizio. When the foun- 
tains of wine, the illuminations, and the fireworks are in full swing, 
you will slip away cautiouslv, for it is possible, and it is my hope, 
that in Parma all these fine doings will appear as an act of insolence. ' 

‘That is not merely possible, but certain; as it is also certain that 
Chief Justice Rassi, who signed Monsignotc’s sentence, will be 
bursting with rage. And also . . / added Lodovfco timidly, ‘if the 
Signora wished to give more pleasure to her humble servant than 
by bestowing on him half the arrears of La Ricciarda, she would give 
me leave to play a little joke on that man Rassi. . . / 

‘You are a good fellow 1 ' exclaimed the Duchcssa m high glee. 
‘But 1 forbid you absolutely to do anything at all to Rassi; I have a 
plan for having him publicly hanged, later on. As for you, try not to 
get ) ourself arrested at Sacca; everything would be spoilt if I lost 
you/ 

*Mc, Signora 1 Once I have said that I am celebrating the feast of 
one of Signora’s patron saints, if the police sent thirty constables to 
upset anything, you may be sure that before they had reached the 
red Cross in the middle of the village, not one of them w ould l>e on 
his horse They're not men to be trifled with, the people of Sacca; 
expert smugglers all of them, and they worship the Signora/ 

‘Finally/ continued the Duchcssa in a curiously casual manner, 
‘if I give wmc to my good people of Sacca, I wish to drench the 
inhabitants of Parma with water. That same evening on wliich my 
house is illuminated, take the best horse in my 'tables, dash to my 
pdazzo in Parma, and open the reservoir/ 

‘Ah! that’s a capital idea of the Signora’s!’ cried Lodovico, in fits 
of laughter. ‘Wme for the good people of Sacca, water for the smug 
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Citizens of Parma, who were so sure, the wretches, that Monsignorc 
Fabnzio was going to be poisoned like poor L — * 

Lodovico’s joy knew no end, the Duchessa complaisantly watched 
his wild bursts of laughter. He kept on repeating : ‘Wine for the people 
of Sacca, water for the people of Parma 1 he Signora knows better 
than 1 that when they rashly emptied the reservoir, twenty years ago, 
there was as much as a foot of water in several of the streets of 
Parma/ 

‘And water for the people of Parma/ echoed the Duchessa laugh- 
ing ‘The public square 111 front of the citadel would have been filled 
with people if they had cut off Pabrmo’s head . . Everyone calls 
lmn the %reat iidpnt . . Rut, abo\e all things, carry the matter 
through skilfullv, so that not a living soul knows that this flooding 
was cither ^our work, or was ordered bv me Pabnzio, even the 
C onte himself, mmt be left m ignorant c of this mad prank . . . But 
I was forgetting my poor people it Sacca Go and write a letter to 
my agent, which 1 will sign. You will tell him that, for the feast of 
mv holy patron, he is to distribute a hundred sequins among the poor 
of Sacca and that he is to obey von 111 ever> thing to do with the 
illuminations, the fireworks, and the wunc, and take particular care 
\oursclf that there is not one full bottle left m my cclhrs the next 
morning/ 

“lhc Signora’s agent will have no difticult\ except on one point* 
in the five ^ears that the Signora 1 as h d the villa, she has not left 
ten poor persons 111 Sacca ’ 

*A nJ water for the ptoph of Parma 1 ' repeated the Duchessa, in a 
sing-song ‘How will vou l art' out this joke ' 

‘My plans are all made I shall leave Sacca about nine o’clock. 
At half past ten my hoist will he at the 11m of ‘‘The Three Num- 
skulls”, on the road to Cosalmaggiorc and my property of La 
Ricciarda. At eleven, I shall be in my room m the palazzo , and at 
a quarter past eleven there will be water for the people of Parma, and 
more than they want, to drink the health of tl 0 “great culprit”. Ten 
minutes later I shall leive the town by the Bologna road. I shall make, 
as I pass by, a low bow to the citadel, which Monsignoic s courage 
and the Signora’s cleverness have just disgraced; I shall take a cross- 
country path, which I know well, and so make my entry into La 
Ricciarda/ 

Lodovico raised his eves and looked at the Duchessa, he was 
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startled. She was staring fixedly at the bare wall six paces away from 
her, *aid her expression, it must be admitted, was terrible. ‘Ah ! my 
poor property!' thought Lodovico, ‘the tmth of it is, she is mad!' 
The Duchessa looked at him and read his thoughts. 

‘Ah! Signor Lodovico the great poet, you wish for a deed of gift 
m writing. Run and fetch me a sheet of paper.’ Lodovico did not wait 
to be told twice, and the Duchessa wrote out m her own hand a 
lengthy form of receipt, antedated by a year, in which she declared 
that she had received from Lodovico San Micheli the sum of eighty 
thousand lne, and had given him as security foi it the property of 
La Ricciardi If after the expiration of twelve months the Duchessa 
had not repaid the said eighty thousand Inc to Lodovico, the lands 
of La Ricciarda were to remain lus propcitv. 

‘It is a fine tiling,’ the Duchessa said to herself, ‘to give to a faithful 
servant nearly a third of what is left to me. 

‘Now then/ she said to Lodovico, 'after this joke with flic reservoir, 
1 give )Oii just two diys to enjo) yourself at Casalmaggiore For the 
conveyance to hold good, say that it is a matter which dates back 
moie than a year. Come back and j cm me at llclpirate, and that 
without the slightest del iv. Fabrizio maa possibly be going to Ing- 
land, where you will follow him/ 

Early the next day the Duchessa and Fabrizio w t cic at Bclguatc. 

I lie) settled down in that enchanting village, hut agonizing grief 
awaited the Duchessa beside tins beautiiul lake. Tabri/io was entirely 
changed From the very first moments oflns awakening, still some- 
what lethargic, out of the sleep winch lud followc d on his escape, the 
Duchessa had become aware that something out of the ordmar) was 
going on mside him. The deep-lying feeling which lie took such 
poms to conceal was a somewhat odd one — it w'as nothing less than 
this: lie w r as m despau at being out of prison lie took good rare not 
to admit to tlit> cause of his melancholy, winch would have given 
rise to questions which lie did not wish to answci. 

‘Hut, in heaven’s name !' the Duchessa said to him m amazement, 
‘that horrible sensation when hunger forced you to feed, so as not 
to drop dowm fainting from exhaustion, on those loathsome dishes 
supplied by the prison kitchen, that feeling* “Is there some curious 
taste in this, am l poisoning myself at this moment?” - didn’t that 
sensation fill you with horror?’ 

‘1 thought of death/ replied Fabrizio, ‘as I suppose soldiers think 
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of it: it was a possibility winch I fully thought to avoid by my own 
skill/ 

What disquietude therefore, what gnef for the Duchcssa! This 
being so dearly loved, so exceptional, lively, and original, was now, 
before her eyes, a prey to all-absorbing day-dreams. He actually 
preferred solitude to the pleasure of talking about all kinds of things, 
freely and frankly, to the best friend he had in the world. At all 
times he was good-tempered, attentive, and full oi gratitude in his 
behiviour towards the Duchcssa. lie would, as before, have given 
his life for her a hundred tunes over. But lus heart was elsewhere. 
They often sailed four or five leagues over tint beautiful lake with- 
out uttering a word to each other C uncial conversation, die cold 
exchange of ideas which, from now on, was all that was possible 
between them, might perhaps have seemed pleasant to other people. 
But they remembered still, and the Duchcssa m particular, what their 
conversations had been before tint fital fight with C nletti w Inch had 
kept them apart from each other Fabri/10 owed the Duchessa an 
account of the nine months span m a horrible puson, and now it 
appeared that he had nothing to sa / about his stiy there save a few 
brief and fragmentary sen tenet s 

‘Hus is what was bound to happen sonnet or later/ the Duchessa 
told bet self, m sullen grief. ‘Sorrow has aged me, or else he is really m 
love, and I now hold onl\ second place m his heart/ Humiliated, 
utterly overwhelmed bv the gre r est >f all possible sorrows, the 
Duchcssa would say to herself at times ‘It Heaven had so willed it 
that I cirantc had gone completely mad, or that he had been lackmg 
m courage, it seems to me that I should be le^s nuseiable/ From that 
moment tins faint stirring of nmoise poisoned the respect thit the 
Duchcssa had for her own chat ter. ‘Sc*/ she said to herself bitterly, 
‘I am rcpaitmg of a resolution l haw ahead) made! Then I am no 
longer a del Dongo ! 

‘It is the will of Heaven/ she would add Tabri/*o is in love, 
and what right have I to wish he were not r We? lias one single 
word of red love cv^r been exchanged between usr’ 

This extremely sensible reflection robbed her of sleep, and as a 
nutter of fact - a thing which showed how old age and a certain 
deterioration of spiritual foice had overtaken her with the prospect 
of wreaking a glorious revenge - she was a hundred times more 
unhappy at Bclgiratc tuan she had been m Parma. As regards die 
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identity of the person who might be responsible for Fabrizio’s strange 
absorjrtion, it was hardly possible to entertain any reasonable doubt. 
Cleha Conti, that very pious girl, had betrayed her father, since she 
had consented to make the garrison drunk, and Fabrizio never made 
any mention of Cleha 1 ‘But/ added the Duchessa, beating her breast 
in desperation, ‘if the garrison had not been made drunk, all my 
ingenious arrangements, all my pains would have proved useless: 
therefore it is she who saved him !’ 

It was with the most extreme difficulty that the Duchessa obtained 
from Fabrizio any details of the events of that night, winch, so she 
told herself, ‘would once have been the subject of endlessly renewed 
conversations between us! In those happ\ times, he would have 
talked the whole day long, with an unceasing flow of zest and 
gaiety, about die slightest trifle it occurred to me to bring forward/ 

As it was necessary to piovidc for any emergency, the Duchessa 
had installed Fabnzio at the port of Locarno, a Swiss town at the 
further end of lake Maggiorc I very day she went to fetch him in a 
boat for long excursions over the lake. Well, on one occasion when 
she took it into her head to go up to Ins room, she found the walls 
covered with a number of views of the < ity of Pauna, for which he 
had sent to Milan, or even to Parma itself, i place winch he should 
have held in abhorrence His little sittmg-room, converted mto a 
studio, was littered with all the appaiatus of a painter in water- 
colours, and she found him finishing a third skcteli of die Farnesc 
Towc^and the Governor's house. 

‘All you need to do now/ she said to him with an nr of annoy- 
ance, ‘is to make a portrait from memory of that charming Governor 
who merely wished to poison you But, now I think of it/ she went 
on, ‘you ought to write him a letter of apology for having taken the 
liberty of escaping and making Ins citadel look foolish * 

The poor woman little thought how true her words were. No 
sooner bad he arrived in a phcc of safety than Fabnzio’s first care had 
been to write General Fabio Conti a perfectly polite and m a sense, 
a highly ridiculous k tter, in which he begged his pardon for having 
escaped, alleging as an excuse that a certain person m a subordinate 
position m die citadel had been ordered to give him poison. Litde 
did Fabnzio care wliat lie wr<ftc, bis hope was tbat Cleha* s eyes 
would see dus letter, and his cheeks were wet widi tears as he wrote 
it. He ended it with a highly amusing sentence: he ventured to say 
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that, now he found himself at liberty, he frequently found himself 
regretting his little room m the Famtse Tower. This was the principal 
idea of his letter, he hoped that Clclia would understand it 

Still m die mood for writing, and always in the hope of being 
read by ‘someone, Fabri/10 expressed his thanks to Don Cesare, the 
kindly chaplain who hid lent him books on theology A few days 
liter Fabrmo persuaded the owner of the small bookshop in locamo 
to make the journey to Milan, where this bookseller, a friend of the 
celeb rited bibliomaniac Rnni, bought the most magnificent editions 
he could find of the woiks tint Don Ccsaie had lent Fibrizio The 
good chaplain received these books and 1 handsome letter which 
informed him that, in moment* of impatitnce, pardonable perhaps in 
1 poor prisoner, the writer had covt red the m irgins of these books 
with some rather nonsensical notes He begged him, therefore, to 
replace them m his librars bv die volumes which, with the most 
lively sense of grititude, he took the libirtv ol presenting to him. 

It was verv generous of Fibri 7 io to give the simple name of notes 
to die endless scribblmgs with which he hid covered die margins of 
1 folio volume of the works of Sunt Jciomc In the hope that he 
might be able to return dns book to the w orth y chaplain and exchange 
it for another, he had written day by div on its margins 1 verv exact 
diary of everything that had happened to him in prison The great 
events were nothing else than ecstasies of dn uit love (tins word divine 
took the place of another which he * red not wri^e) At one moment 
this ‘divine love’ diove the pnsonci into the depths of despan, at 
others a voice carried across the an restored some hope to him, and 
gave rise to transports of jov All this, fortiu itclv, was written in 
prison ink, made up of wine, c hocolate, and soot, and Don O sare 
had done no moie than cast an eve over it when putting the volume 
of Saint Jerome bick on his shelves If lie hid studied the margins 
hi would have seen that one di> the prisoner, behoving himself to 
have been poisoned, was congr ltulatinp himself on dyi T g at a dis- 
tance of less than fortv paces from what he ’ id loved best in the 
world. But other eyes than the good chaplain’s had read this page 
since Fabnzio’s escape That fine idea To dit tuar what one Wed 
expressed in a hundred different \^ay% was followed by a sonnet 
which portrayed this soul, parted, after atrociou* torments, from the 
frail body it had inhabited for threc-and-twcntv vears, and impelled 
by that instinctive desire for happiness natural to everything that has 
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once had life, refusing to mount to heaven to mingle with the choirs 
of angels as soon as it should be free, and provided the dread Judge 
should grant it pardon for its sins; but that, more fortunate after death 
than it had been m life, it would go a short distance away from the 
prison, where for so long it had groaned, to be united with all that 
it had loved m this world. ‘And so/ said the last line of tins sonnet, 
‘I shall have found my paradise on earth.’ 

Although Fabtizio was never eferred to in the citadel as anythmg 
but an infamous traitor who had violated the most sacred laws of 
dutt, the worthy priest Don Ccsarc was none the less delighted 
by the sight of the fine books which an unknown hand had sent 
him, for Fabnzio had bum c ireful not to write to him until a few 
days after sending them, for fe ir lest his name might cause the w hole 
consignment to be mdign intlv rejected. Don (Asare said no word 
of tins hmd attention to his brother, who flew into a rage at the 
mere mention of Tabrizio’s name But since the prisoner’s escape, he 
had icsumed ill his old in tun lev with Ins clnrmmg nic\e, and as he 
had once taught her a few words of Litm. he showed bu the fine 
books lie had rcuived Such h ul bun the triv JhVs hope. Suddenly 
Clcha blushed deeply, she had just ruocru'ed ^ibrizio’s hand- 
writing. long and very mrtow strips of yellow piper had been 
inserted by way of bookmarkers m various pi u e in the volume And 
as it is true to say that amidst the sordid pecuniary interests and the 
the cold and colourless vulgant\ of tin thoughts that fill oui lives, the* 
actions* msptre'd by a genuine pission rarely fail to produce then 
effect, so, as though i propitious deity wcie taking trouble to lead 
her by the hand, C leha, guided b\ this uistinct, and b\ the thought 
of otic tlung only in the world, asked her uncle it she might compare 
die old ropy of Saint Jerome w ith the one that he had just ice Lived. 
How can 1 describe her raptuic in die midst of the dark grief in 
wrlucli Iabri7io\ absence lnd plunged her, when she found on the 
margins of that old <opv of Saint Jerome the sonnet we have men- 
tioned, and the re cord, da\ b\ day , of the love that he had felt for her. 

From the very first dv\ she knew that sonnet l>\ heait, she would 
sing it, leaning on her window sill, opposite that window, now 
deserted, whete she had so often seen a little optmng appear in the 
shutrer. This shutter had been taken down to be placed nn the judge’s 
desk in the criminal court and to serve as evidence m a ridiculous 
suit which Rassi was instituting against Fabrizio, ae rused of the crime 
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of having escaped, or, as die Chid Justice said, laughing inwardly as 
he said it, ‘of having removed himself from the clemency of a 
magnanimous Prince !’ 

Every step that Clelia had taken was for her a subject of keen 
remorse, and now that she was unhappy, her remorse was all die 
keener. She tried in some slight degree to still the reproaches she 
addressed to herself by reminding herself of her vow never to see 
Fabrizio again, which she had made to the Madonna at the time 
when the General was nearly poisoned, and since then had renewed 
daily. 

Fabrizio’s escape had made her father ill, and, in addition, had 
brought him very near to losing his post when the Prince, in his fury, 
dismissed all the gaolers of the Farnesc Tower, and sent them as 
prisoners to the city gaol. The General had been partly saved by 
the intercession of Conte Mosca, who preferred to sec him shut up 
at the top of his citadel rather than find him an active and intriguing 
rival in court circles. 

It was during the fortnight of uncertainty as to the disgrace of 
General Fabio Conti, who was really ill, that Clelia found courage 
to carry out the sacrifice whic h she had announced to Fabrizio. She 
had the sense to be ill on the day of general rejoicing, which was also 
that of the prisoner’s escape, as the reader may possibly remember. 
She was ill also on the following day, and, in short, managed things 
so well that, with die exception of the gaoler Grillo, whose special 
duty was to look after Fabrizio, no one had any suspicion *of her 
complicity, and Grillo kept his mouth shut. 

But as soon as Clelia had no longer any anxiety in that direction 
she was even more cruelly disquieted by her rightful feelings of 
remorse. ‘What argument in the world,* she would ask herself, ‘can 
lessen the crime of a daughter who betrays her own father?* 

One evening, after a day spent almost entirely in the chapel, and 
in tears, she begged her uncle, Don Cesare, to come with her to the 
General, whose outbursts of rage terrified her all the more since on 
every occasion he introduced imprecations against Fabrizio, that 
abominable, perfidious wretch. 

Having come into her father’s presence, slid had the courage to 
say to him that if she had refused to give her hand to the Marchesc 
Crescenzi it was because she did not fed any inclination towards 
him, and that she was convinced she would find no happiness in that 
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union. At these words the General flew into a rage, and Clelia had 
some difficulty in carrying on with what she had to say. She added 
that if her father, tempted by the Marchese’s great wealth, felt 
himself obliged to give her a formal order to marry him, she was 
prepared to obey. The General was quite astonished by this conclu- 
sion, which he had been far fiom expecting; he ended, however, 
by rejoicing at it. ‘So/ he said to his brother, ‘I shall not be reduced 
to living in rooms on a second floor, after all, even supposing that 
scoundrel Fabrizio’s vile behaviour makes me lose my post.' 

Conte Mosca did not fail to make a show of being deeply shocked 
by die escape of diat good-for-nothing fellow Fabrizio, and repeated, 
when opportunity offered, the expression coined by Rassi with 
regard to the pointless behaviour of this young man - a very common- 
pla ce fellow by the way — who had fled away from the Prince’s 
clemency. 1 lus witty remark, to which high society gave its blessing, 
did not in any way impress die lower orders. Left to theit own good 
sense, while entirely convinced that Fabrizio was highly guilty, dicy 
admired the determination necessary for flinging otfbsclf down from 
the top of so high a wall. Not a soul at court appreciated this courage. 
As for the police, greatly humiliated by this blow, they had offi- 
cially discovered that a band of twenty soldiers, won over by the 
money distributed by the Du chess a, that horribly ungrateful woman 
whose name was no longer uttered save with a sigh, had given 
Fabrizio four ladders roped together, and each of them forty-five 
feet lo»g. Fabrizio, having let down a cord wliich they had fastened 
to these ladders, had had only the quite commonplace distinction of 
pulling the ladders up to his cell. Certain Liberals notorious foi dieir 
imprudence, and among them a Dr C — , an agent personally em- 
ployed by the Prince, added, but compromised themselves by doing 
so, that these atrocious police had had the barbarity to order die 
shooting of eight of die unfortunate soldiers who had made it easier 
for that objectionable Fabrizio to escape. Thereupon he was blamed, 
even by genuine Liberals, as being responsible through his impu- 
dence for the death of eight poor soldiers. It is thus that petty des- 
potisms reduce to nothing the value of public opinion. 
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A midst the general outcry against linn. Archbishop Landnani 
.alone showed himself faithful to Ins "young friend’s cause. He 
ventured to repeat, even at the Princess’s court, that axiom of juris- 
prudence according to winch, in every trial, justice must lend an 
entirely unprejudiced ear to the arguments m defence of an absent 
party 

The day after Fabruio’s esc ipe a number of people had received a 
nther indifferent sonnet acclaiming this escape as one of the fine 
actions of the age, and comp iring F ibiizio to an angel alighting upon 
the earth with outspread wmgs Two evenings later, the whole of 
Parma was repealing a magnificent little poem. It set forth Fabrmo’s 
soliloquy as he let himself slide down the rope, passing comment, 
meanwhile, on the various incidents of Ins life. This sonnet gave him 
a high place in pubhc estimation by reason of two magnificent lines, 
every connoisseur of poetry recognized the style of Perrante Palla. 

llut here I myself must have recourse to an epic style. Where can I 
find colouts vivid enough to punt the toircnts of indignation which 
suddenly flooded evciy politically right-minded heart when news 
came of the frightful msolcnce of that illumination of the house at 
Sacca ? One single cry of honor went up ag unst the l>uthcssa; even 
genuine 1 iberals considered tint s„* Ji <«i action endangered 111 an 
outngeotts fasluon the sifety of poor suspects detained 111 die various 
prisons, and needlessly exasperated the Sovereign’s temper Conte 
Mosca declared that only one course was left to the Duchcssa’s old 
friends - to forget hei. The chorus of execration was therefore unani- 
mous, a stranger passmg through the town would have been 
struck b\ the vehemence of pubhc opinion Yet, m tins land of Italy, 
where people know how to appreciate the pleasures of revenge, the 
illuminations it Sacca and the marvellous feast given in the park to 
more than six thousand peasants had an immense success Everyone 
in Parma was talking of how the Ducliessa had distributed a thousand 
sequins among her peasantry, it was thus they accounted for the 
somewhat rough reception given to a party of some thirty constables 
whom the police had been so foolish as to send to that little village, 
thirty-six hours after the splendid evening’s entertainment and the 
general drunkenness that had ensued. Ihc constables, greeted with 
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showers of stones, had turned and fled, and two of them, who had 
fallen off their horses, were flung into the Po. 

As for the bursting of the great reservoir of the Palazzo Sanscverina, 
it had passed almost unnoticed. It was dunng the night that several 
streets had been flooded, by morning one would have said that it 
had been raining. Lodovico he. \ taken care to break the panes of one 
of die windows m the palazzo, in a manner suggesting that thieves 
had broken in. A little ladder had actually been found there Conte 
Mosca alone recognized Ins friend’s inventive genius 

Fabri/io was fully determined to get back to Parma as soon as lie 
could. He sent lodovico with a long letter to the Aiclibishop, and 
this faithful su vant came back to post it the fir >t vill igc. m Piedmont, 
San Nazzaro, to the west ol Puvn, a Latin tpistle which the worthy 
prelate had addiessed to lus voung protect We will hue add .1 
dt tail winch, like many others, no doubt, m n sc cm tedious to pc ople 
in countries wdicre thue is no longer anv need of pi a. unions The 
nimo of Fabri/10 del 1 tango \\ is never wntten, all lettus intended 
foi him were addressed to Lodovico Sin Michih*eithci if Loc irno 
m Switzerland, or at Del pirate in Piedmont 1 lu envelope wis made 
of coarse papei, the seal carelessly applied, tlu address was scaictlv 
legible and adorned at times with k commendations wottlw of \ 
cook, all the letters were dated, as from Naples, s.\ di\s be tore their 
at tual date 

Fiom the Pit dinontese village of San N izz no, near P ivi i,L odov k o 
returned with all possible speed to Pirma; lie was ehuged with 1 
mission to which f ibuzio attached the gre itest importance Ilns was 
nothing less than to convey to Clelia Loan a silk handkerchief on 
which was printed! one of Petrarch’s sonnets. One word, it is true, 
had bc'tn altered in this sonnet Clclia found it on hei tiblc tw'o da 11 s 
after she had received the thanks of the Marchcse Cicsrcn/i,who de- 
clared himself the happiest of mm. Uic'r^ is no need to sav what 
impression this mark of still constant remembrance made can her 
heart. 

It was Lodovico’s busmens to proc ure all possible details of what was 
happening at the citadel. It w r as he who brought Fabrizio the sad news 
that the Marchcse C rcscenzi’s marriage now appeared to be definitely 
settled, hardly a day passed without his providing some form of 
cntertauimcnt for Clclia inside the citadel. A decisive proof of the 
marriage was that this Marchcse, who was immensely uch and 111 
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consequence, as is usual among wealthy people in Northern Italy, 
extremely stingy, was making huge preparations, and yet he was 
marrying a portionless girl. It is true that General Fabio Conti, whose 
vanity was greatly wounded by this observation, the first to spring 
to the minds of all his compatriots, had just bought a property worth 
more than three hundred thousmd hie, and for tins property he, 
who had nothing of his own, had p ud i ash down, presumably out of 
the Marchese’s money. Moreover, the General hid given out that lie 
was 1 estowmg this property on his d uightcr a> a marriage portion. 
But the charges for the died of gik and other documents, which 
amounted to more than twelve thousand lire, seemed a most ridi- 
culous outlay to the Matches , a in m of an eminently logical mind. 

He for lus pair was having woven toi him in Lyons a set of mag- 
nificent tapestrns of admirably blended colours, wdl calculated to 
delight the '"ve, designed bv the famous Bolognese painter Paligi. 
These tapestries, t ac li of winch embodied some details of the armorial 
beat mgs of the Crescuizi famil\ which, as all the world knows, is 
descended fiom the famous Crcsccntius, Horn m Consul in the )tar 
985, were to furnish the seventeen 11 caption rooms composing the 
ground floor of the Marchcsc’s palazzo. Hie tapestues, clocks, and 
tr^stal ihandeliers sent to Parma tost over tin ce bundled and fifty 
thousand lire; the value ot the new minors, added to those winch 
the house alieadv contained, came to two hundred thousand lire. 
With die exception of two drawing looms, decorated b) the famous 
Parmigianino, the greatest parntu of the locality after thc«divme 
Correggio, all the rooms on the first and second floor were now 
occupied by the lead mg painters of Florence, Rome, and Milan, who 
were adorning them with frescoes Fokelberg, the great Swedish 
sculptor, Tcncram of Rome and Man hesi of Milan had been workmg 
for a year on ten bas-rJicfs representing as many noble dieds of 
Crcsccntius, that truly great man. The majority of the ceilnigs, also 
painted in fresco, offered some other allusions to his nfe. General 
adnnration was expressed for the ceiling on which Haye/ of Milan 
had represented Crcsccntius being greeted 111 the blysian Fields by 
Francesco Sforza, Lorenzo the Magnificent, King Robert, the Tribune 
Cola di Rienzi, Machiavelli, Dante, and other great men of the 
middle ages. The admiration showm for these chosen spirits was taken 
to be a witty reflection on those people actually in powci . 

All these sumptuous details absorbed the whole attention of the 
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nobility and the bourgeoisie of Par ma, and wounded our hero to the 
heart when he read of them, described with artless admiration, in a 
long letter of more than twenty pages which Lodovico had dictated 
to a customs-ofFiccr at Cavilmaggiore. 

‘And I, who am so poor !’ thought Fabrizio, ‘with an income of 
four thousand lire in all, and for all ! It is utter impertinence on my 
part to dare to be m love with Clelia Conti for whom all these 
miracles arc being performed.’ " 

A single paragraph of Lodo vico’s long letter, but this written out 
in his own wretched hand, informed his master that one evening he 
had run into poor Gnllo, his former gaoler, who had been thrown 
into prison and subsequent) released, and was now apparently in 
hiding. Grillo had begged him for a sequin, out of chanty, and 
Lodovico had given him four m the Duchessa* s name The old gaolers, 
twelve m all, who had been recently released, were preparing to 
give a rousing reception with their knives (un trattamuitc di corh Hate) 
to their successors the new gaolers, should they ever succeed in 
meeting them outside the utadtl Grillo had saicMnt almost ever) 
night there was a serenade at die fortress, chat Signorma Clelia looked 
extremely palt, was often ill, and other things of that sort . As a con- 
sequence of this foolish rcmaik Lodovico received order bv return 
of post to com* back to Locarno. He returned, and the details he 
supphed by woid oi mouth were even more distiessmg to Fabrizio. 

One can imagine how pleasant he made himself to the poor 
Duchoi/sa, he would rather have died a thousand deaths than utter 
the name of Clelia Conti m her picseuce The Duchessa loathed 
Parma, whereas, tor Fabri/io, everything that reminded him of that 
citv was at once sublime and moving 

The Duchtssa had less than ever put ideas of her revenge out of 
her tmnd; she had been so happv before die incident of Gilcttfs 
deadi- and now, wli it a fate was hers 1 She was living in expectation 
of a dire event of which “he took good care not to say a word to 
Fabrizio, she who once, at the time ol heL arrangement with Fcrrante, 
hid thought tint she would at some future date delight Fabrizio so 
much by telling him that one day he would be avenged. 

We can now form some idea of the pleasantness of Fabrizio’s 
mteicoursc with the Duchessa: a gloomy silence reigned almost al- 
ways between diem. To make their relations with each other more 
enjoyable, the Duchessa had yielded to die temptation of playing a 
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trick on this too beloved nephew. The Conte wrote to her almost 
every day; apparently he still sent them by courier as in die days 
when their love was new, for his letters always bore the postmark 
of some little town in Switzerland. The poor man racked his brains 
so as not so speak too openly of his affection, and to compose amusing 
letters; diey barely received a casual glance from her eye. Of what 
avail, alas, is the fidelity of a lover she esteems to a woman whose 
heart is broken by die coldness of the man she prefers to him. 

In the space of two months the Duchessa answered him only once, 
and that was to request him to find out how the land lay widi regard 
to the Princess, and to see whether, in spite of the insolence of die 
display of fireworks, a letter from herself would be received with 
pleasure. The letter he was to present, if he thought fit, requested the 
post of Lord-in-waiting to the Princess, which had lately fallen vacant, 
for the Marchese Crescenzi, and expressed the wish that it might be 
conferred upon him in consideration of his martiage. The Duchessa’ s 
letter was a masterpiece; it was a model of the most tender respect 
expressed in the most admirable terms. In this courtly style not a 
single word was allowed to intrude which might have given rise to 
consequences, even the most remote, which could have proved dis- 
agreeable to the Princess. The reply to it, moreover, breathed a 
tender affection, that was being tortured by die absence of a friend- 

My son and I [the Princess told her] have not spent one fairly tolerable 
evening since your departure. Does my dear Duchessa no longer rcmetqfrer that 
it is to her I owe a consulting voice in the nomination of the officers of my house- 
hold? Does she then feel herself obliged to give me reasons for the Marchese* s 
appointment , as if the expression of her desire were not the best of reasons for 
me? The Marchese shall have the post , if I have any say in the matter, 
and there will always be a place in my heart , and that the first , for my 
charming Duchessa . My son expresses himself in absolutely the same terms, 
a trifle strong perhaps on the lips of a great fellow of one-and-twenty , and 
asks you for specimens of minerals from the Val d'Orta , near Belgirate . You 
may address your letters , which will I hope, be frequent, to the Conte , who is 
still in a furious temper with you , and whom I particularly like on account of 
such feelings . The Archbishop too has remained faithful to you . We all hope 
to see you come back some day; remember , you really must . The Marchesa 
Ghislcri , my Mistress of the Robes , is preparing to leave this world for a 
better one. The poor woman has given me a great deal of trouble; she annoys 
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me still further by departing so inopportunely . Her illness makes me think of 
the name which I should once have had so much pleasure in substituting for 
hers, if, that is, I could have obtained that sacrifice of her independence from 
the matchless woman who, in running away from us, has taken with her all 
the joy of my little court [and so onj. 

It was therefore with the consciousness of having sought to hasten, 
so far as it lay in her power, the marriage wluch was filling Fabnzio 
with despair, that the Duchcssa saw him every day. Thus they some- 
times spent four or live hours sailing in each other’s company over 
the lake, without exchanging a single word. On Pabuzio’s side there 
was complete and perfect good-will; but he was dunking of other 
things, and his artless, simple nature supplied hnn with nothing to 
say. The Duchcssa saw this; and it was anguish to her. 

We have forgotten to mention, in its proper place, that the Duch- 
cssa had taken a house at Belgirate, a charming village and one which 
fulfils all the promise oi its name (1 e. the view of a beautiful bend 
m die lake). From the french wuidow oi her dfciwmg-room, the 
Duchess \ could step out mto lur boat. She had chosen a quite simple 
one for whuh four roweis would have sufficed; she hired twelve, 
and arranged things so as to have a man ftorn each of the villages 
situated in the neighbourhood of Belgirate. Ihe third or fouith tune 
that she found herself in the middle of the lake with all of these well- 
chosen nvMi, she made them stop rowing. 

‘I lopk upon \ou all as fi lends/ she said to them, 'and l wish to let 
you into a secret. My nephew Fabri/io has escaped from prison; and 
possibh, in some ticac licrous way, they will seek to recapture him, 
even though he is on \our like, in a place where men a u free. Keep 
your ears open and give me wainmg of everything you heir I give 
\ou leave to enter nn room by da^ or night.’ 

The rowers responded enthusiastically; she knew how to make 
people love her. But she did not tlunk that there was am likelihood 
of Fabnzio s being recaptured; it was for herself that she took all 
these precautions, and, before the fatal order to open the riservoir of 
the Palazzo Sanscvcrina, she would not have dreamt of domg such a 
thing. 

Her prudence had led her also to take lodgings for Fabnzio at the 
port of Locarno; cveiy day he either came to sec her, or she herself 
crossed over mto Switzerland. The amount of pleasure they found m 
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each other’s constant society may be gauged from the following 
detail. The Marchesa and her daughters came twice to see them, and 
the presence of these strangers was a pleasant relief to them; for 
even where tics of blood exist, we can apply the name of ‘stranger’ to 
a person w T ho know r s nothing of our dearest interests and whom we 
see but once a year. 

The Duchcssa happened to be one evening in Fabrizio’s rooms in 
l otirno w ith the Marchesa and her two daughters. The archpriest of 
the district and the jrarish priest had both come to pay their respects 
to thcie ladies. The former, who had an interest m some business 
< om cm, and kept closely up to date with the news, suddenly took it 
mto his head to say: 'The Prince of Parma is dead !’ 

The Duchcssa turned verv pale. She could hirdlv summon up the 
courage to sa) : ‘Do they give any details?’ 

‘No,’ replied the archpticst ‘The report is confined to the an- 
nouncement of lus death, winch is quite certain.’ 

I he Duchcssa looked, at Kibn/io. *1 luvt done this fot him/ she 
said to herself. *1 would have done things a thousand times worse. 
And there he stands m front of me indifferent, and with his mind on 
another woman !’ It wasbevond tin Duthcssa’s strength to endure this 
frightful thought, she fell into a dead fault, t very one hastened to 
her assist mcc; but, on coining round, she noticed that Kibnzio was 
bestiinng himself iar less than the archpticst and the cure; he was 
dr eunmg as usual. 

‘He is thinking of returning to Patma/ the Duthessa said jo hci- 
self, ‘and perhaps of breaking offClclia’s marriage to the Marihese; 
but l shall manage to prevail him/ Then, tern inhering the presence 
of the two priests, she made hasn to add. ‘H was a greit Pi»nct\ 
and one who has been sorely maligned f It i> an immense loss tor us 
all!’ 

I he two priests took their leivc, and die DucIk ssa, *n order to be 
alone, announced that she was going to bed. 

‘No doubt/ she said to herself, ‘prudence ordams that I should 
wait a month or two before returning to Parma, but I feel that l 
should never have the patience; I am suffering too keenly here. 
Fabrizio’s contmual absorption and his silence aic more than nn 
heart can bear. Who would have said that I w'ould ever find it 
wearisome to be skimming over this charming lake, the two of us 
alone together, and at a moment when, to avenge him, I have done 
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more than 1 can ever let him know ! After such an expeticncc as that, 
death is nothing. It is now that I am paying for the transports of 
happiness and childish delight which I felt m my palam> in Parma 
when I welcomed Fabrizio there on his return from Naples. If I 
had said a word, all would have been settled, and it may be that, 
once he was bound to me, he vould never have given a thought to 
that young Clelia; but that word was hornbly repugnant to me. 
Now she triumphs over me. What more natural/ She is only twenty; 
while I for my part, changed from what I was by my troubles, and 
sick as well, am twice her age ! . . . I must die, I must make an end of 
things ! A woman of forty is no longer of any account save to the men 
who loved lur in her youth Now l shall find nothing left to me but 
the pleasures of vanity. And do they make life worth living? All the 
more reason for going to Parma, and amusing myself If things took 
a cettam turn, I should lose my life Well, what’s the harm m that? 
I shall make a in igmficcnt end, and before it’s all over, but only then, 
[shall say to hibrizio "Ungrateful creature, this is for \ our sake 1 ” . 
Yes, I can find no occupation for whit little life refinains to me save in 
Parma; I shall play the great lady there. Whit a liapp'v thing if I 
could now appreciate all those honours which used to make that 
woman, the Marchcsa Ravcrsi, so miser ibly jealous * In those da^s, 
m order to sec my happiness, I hid to look m the eyes of envious 
people . . My vanity has one cause for satisfaction With the possible 
exception of the Conte, no 011c can hive guessed what event it was 
that has left my heart cold and hfclcss , . 1 shall love Tabrizio, I shall 
be demoted to his interests , out he must not break off Clelia’ s mairiagc, 
and end by marrying her himself . . No, that shall never happen!* 
The Duchcssa had reached this point m her mournful soliloquy 
when she heard a great noise in the house. 

‘Good 1 ’ she sud to herself, ’the) are coming to arrest me Ferrmte 
has let himself be caught, he must have confessed. Well, so much 
the better! I shall have something to do, I am going to fight with 
them for my life. But in the first place, I mu *t not let myself be taken * 
Half-dressed, the Duchcssa fled to the bottom of her garden She 
was already thinking of climbing o\cr a little wall and esciping into 
the open country, when she saw someone gomg into hci room. 
She iccognizcd Bruno, the Conte’s confidential servant; he was 
alone with her maid. She went up to die french window. The man 
was telling her maid of the injuries he had received The Duchcssa 
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came back into the house. Bruno almost flung himself at her feet, 
imploring her not to tell the Conte of the preposterous hour at which 
he had arrived. 

‘Immediately after the Prince’s death,’ he added, ‘his Lordship the 
Conte issued orders to all the post-houses not to supply horses to 
subjects of die State of Pinna. Consequently l travelled as far as the 
Po with horses from oui own stables; but as i was getting out of 
the boat my carnage was ova turned, broken, and smished to pieces, 
uid I bad such bad bruises that I couldn’t get on a horse, as would 
have been my duty/ 

‘Well/ said the Duchessa, ‘it’s three o'clock m the morning. I 
shall say that you arrived at middiv, but don’t go and contradict 
me/ 

‘That’s just like die Signora’s kindness !’ 

Politics, m a literary work, are like a pistol-shot in the middle of 
a concert, somcdnng loud and out of place, yet something all the 
same to which we cannot refuse to pay attention. 

We are about to speak of vcr\ uglv matters, concerning which, 
for more than one reason, we should like to keep silent, but we arc 
obliged to mention events which come within our province, since 
they have for their theatre the he aits of actors in oui story. 

‘But, in heaven’s name/ snd the Duchess to Bruno, ‘how did 
that great Prmc e come to die 5 ’ 

‘He was out shooting buds of nassa^c in the marshes alongside 
the Po, two leagues from Sacci. He f *11 mto a hole hiddrn by .1 
tuft of grass; he was all 111 a sweat, and caught a chill. TT hey earned 
hum to a lonely house, where he died widim few hours. Some say 
that Signor Catena and Signor Borone are dc J as well, and that die 
whole iccident arose from the copper saucepans in the peasant’s 
home they went to, which were full of verdigris. They had their 
lunch there As a matter of fact those hot-heads, the Jacobins, who 
say whatever suits them, talk of poison. I know that nv, friend Toto, 
a quartermaster in the Royal Guard, would have died but for the 
kind attention of a yokel who appeared to know a great deal about 
medicine, and made him take some very curious remedies. But diey’ve 
ceased to talk about the Prince’s death already, after all, he was a 
cruel man. As I was leavmg, the people were gadicnng together to 
go and slaughter Chief Justice Rassi, they also wanted to set fire to 
the gates of the citadel, to enable the prisoners to escape. But some 
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declared that Fabio Conti would fire Iris guns* Others swore that 
the gunners at the citadel had poured water on their powder, and 
refused to massacre their fellow-citizens. But here is something far 
more interesting: while the surgeon of Sandolaro was attending to 
my poor arm, a man from Parma came in and told us that the mob, 
having come upon Barbone, that precious clerk from the citadel, in 
die street, had thrashed him mercilessly and then hanged him from 
the tree on the public square which is nearest to the citadel. The mob 
were marching to smash that fine statue of the Prince which is in 
the Palace gardens. But his Lordship sent for a battalion of the Guard, 
had them drawn up in front of the statue, and sent word to the people 
that no one who came mto the gardens should go out of them alive, 
and the people were frightened. But what is a very curious thing, 
and what the man from Parma, who is a retired constable, repeated 
to me several times, is that his Lordship kicked General P— , the 
commander of the Royal Guard, and after tenting offliis epaulettes, 
had him marched out of the gardens by two fusiliers/ 

‘That’s just like the Conte !’ cried the Duchessa in a transport 
of joy winch she would not have believed possible a few minutes 
catliei. ‘He would never allow anyone to insult our Princess; and as 
for General P , in his devotion to his rightful masters, he would 
never consent to serve the usurper, whereas the Conte, whose feeling? 
were less delicate, fought in all the Spanish campaigns, a thing for 
which he has often been adversely cuticized at court/ 

ThcPuehessa had opened the Conte’s letter, but kept interrupting 
her reading of it to ask Bruno innumerable questions. 

The letter itself was very amusing; the Conte made use of the most 
lugubrious expicssions, and yet the keenest joy bioke out in every 
word. He avoided all details about the Prince's death, and ended his 
letter with the following words: 

You will no doubt come back, my dear angel, but I advise you to wait a 
day or two for the courier whom the Princess will send you, or so I hope , 
today or tomorroiv. Your return must be as imposing as your departure was 
bold . As for the \ great culprit * who is with you, I fully count upon having 
him tried by a dozen judges selected from every party in this State. But to 
have the young villain punished as he deserved I must first be able to tear 
the first sentence to ribbons, if it still exists. 

The Conte had opened his letter to add: 
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Now for a very different matter . 1 have just issued ammunition to the 
two battalions of the Guard; I am goinq to fight and do my best to deserve 
the nickname of 'Cruel' with which the Liberals have favoured me for so 
long. That old fossil, General P — has dared to speak in the barracks of 
parleying with the townsfolk , who arc more or less in a state of revolt. I am 
writing to you out in the street; I am on my way to the palace , which they 
shall not enter save over my dead body . Goodbye I If 1 die it wilt be as 1 
have lived , still worshipping you in spite of everything! Do not forget to 
draw the 300,000 lire deposited in your name with D— in Lyons. 

Here comes that poor devil Rassi pale as death, and without his wig. 
You've no idea what he looks like! The townsfolk are absolutely bent on 
hanging him; that would be doing him a great wrong, he deserves to be 
drawn and quartered. He fled for safety to my house , and has now run after 
me into the street . I hardly know what to do with him ... I don't want to 
take him to the Prince's Palace; that would bring about a revolt in that 
quarter. F — shall see whether 1 love him: my first words to Rassi were: 

6 1 must have the sentence passed on Signor del Dongo , and any copies you 
may have of it; and say to all those unjust judges, ivho are the cause of 
this revolt, that I will have the lot of them handed and you as well , my 
dear fellow, if they breathe a word of that sentence, which never existed' 
I am sending a company of grenadiers in Fabrizio' s name, to the Arch- 
bishop. Goodbye , dear angel! My house will be burned , and I shall lose 
those charming portraits I have of you . I am hurrying off to the Palace to 
qet that infamous General G — , who h up f o some tricks , cashiered. He is 
basely toadying to the people , as he oiue used to toady to the latft Prince. 
All these generals arc in the devil of a fright; I think I'll have myself made 
Commandcr-in-Chicf 

The Duchessa was unkind enough not to send to waken Fabrizio. 
She felt a glow of admiration for the Conte which was closely akin to 
love, ‘All things considered/ she said to herself, ‘I shall really have 
to marry him/ She wrote to him at once, and sent off one of her 
men. That night the Duchessa had no time to feci unhappy. 

Next day, about noon, she saw a boat manned by six rowers plying 
rapidly through the waters of the lake; Fabrizio and she soon re- 
cognized a man wearing the livery of the Prince of Parma. It was 
in fact, one of his couriers who, before landing, called out to the 
Duchessa: ‘The revolt has been quelled f This courier handed her 
several letters from the Conte, a charming one from the Princess, 
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and an order of Prince Uanuccio-Emesto V, inscribed on parchment, 
creating her Duchessa di San Giovanni and Mistress of the Robes to 
the Princess-Mother. The young Prince, an expert in mineralogy, 
whom she regarded as a simpleton, had had enough intelligence to 
write her a short note, but there was a hint of love at the end of it. 

The note began thus: 

The Conte says , your Grace , that he is pleased with me. The fact is that 
I stood up to a few musket shots at his side , and my hone was hit . Seeing 
the fuss made over so small a matter , I long to take part in a real battle , but 
not against my own subjects. I owe everything to the Conte; all my Generals , 
who have never been to war , ran Uki hares; I believe two or three of them 
fed as Jar as Bologna. Since the day when a great and deplorable event 
called me to power, I have signed no order which has given me so much 
pleasure as this which appoints you Mistress of the Robes to my mother. 
She and I both rememben d how one day you admired the fine view one 
has from the villa of San Giovanni , which once belonged to Petrarch , or 
so at least it is said. My mother wished to give you that little property: and 
/, not knowing what to give you, and not daring to ofjer you all that ts 
your due, have made you a Duchessa in my own principality . I do not know 
whether you ar$ so much of a scholar as to be aware that Sansevrtina is a 
Roman title. / have just given the Grand Cordon of my Order to our worthy 
Archbishop, who has shown a firmness very rare in a man of seventy. You 
will not be vexed with me for having mailed all the ladies who were 
banished. J am told that in future I must never sign my name without first 
writing the word i "Your affutionatc . It grieves me that I should be forced 
to make such lavish me oj a protestation which is only completely true when 
1 write to you . . . 

Your affectionate, 
Ranuuio-Etnc'sto 

Who would not have said, judging by such language, that the 
Duchessa was about to enjoy the highest favour? All the same, she 
found something very odd in other letters from the Conte, which 
reached her two hours later. He advised her, without fuithcr ex- 
planation, to postpone her return to Parma for some days, and to 
write to the Princess that she was seriously unwell. Notwithstanding 
this, the Duchess and Fabrizio set off for Parma immediatclv after 
dinner. The Duchessa’s object, which, however, she did not admit 
to herself, was to hasten the Marchese Crcscenzi’s marriage. Fabrizio, 
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for lus part, spent the journey in a state of wild, ecstatic happiness, 
which seemed to his aunt quite absurd. He was in hopes of seeing 
Cleha again very soon; he full) reckoned on carrying hei off, even 
igainst her will, if there should be no other way of br< akmg off tins 
marriage. 

The journey of the Puchcssa and her nephew passed off very gaily. 
At the last stage before Parma, Pubnzio stopped for a moment or two 
to resume his clerical habit; usually he dressed as a layman m mourn- 
ing. When he returned to the Duchessa’s room she said to him. ‘ There 
seems to me something dubious and me' pile iblc m the Conte’s letters. 
If )ou will take my advice )ou will sta) here foi a few hours. I’ll 
send you a courier as soon as 1 have had l talk with that impoitant 
Minister/ 

It was with a great deal ol reluctance that Fabnzio agreed to yield 
to this sensible advice r l ransports ot joy worthy of a boy of fifteen 
nurked the welcome which the Conte accorded to the Duchessa, 
whom he addressed as his wife It was a long time before he would 
consent to speak of politics, and when it length they came down to 
< old common sense he said to her: ‘You acted very wisely in pre- 
ventmg Fabnzio from making a public ippcarance; wc arc in the 
full swing of a reaction here Just guess who is the colleague whom 
the Piince has given me as Minister of Justiu f It's Rassi, m) dear, 
Rassi, whom I treated like the beggarly knave lie is, at the time of 
our great undertaking. By the way, i nust warn you that everything 
tint has happened here has been suppressed If >ou read oui (Sa^ettc 
sou will see that a clerk from the citadel, named Barbone, has died 
as the result of falling from a carnage. As for the sixty odd rogues 
whom I had picked off with musket shots when they were attacking 
the Prmcc’s statue in the girduis, they are m very good health, but 
are on their travels. Conte Zurla, the Minister of the Interior, has 
gone in person to the house of each of these unfortunate heroes, and 
has handed fifteen sequins to lus family or his friends, v ith orders 
to sav that the deceased was on his travels, and very definite threat 
of imprisonment to anyone who should let it be understood that he 
had been killed. A man from my own Ministry for Foreign Affurs 
has been sent on a mission to the journalists of Milan and Turin, so 
that they shall not make any mention of the “unfortunate incident”- 
that is die accepted expression. This man is to push on as far as Pans 
and London, to pubhsh a semi-official denial m all die newspapers 
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of anything that they may say about our troubles. Another agent has 
made his way to Bologna and Florence. I just shrugged my shoulders. 

‘But the comical thing, at my age, is that I felt a momentary thrill 
of enthusiasm when 1 was speaking to die soldiers of the Guard, and 
when I tore the epaulettes off that contemptible fellow, General P — 
. . . At that moment, I would have given my life for the Prince, with- 
out the least hesitation: I admit now that it would have been a very 
silly way of ending it. Today the Prince, excellent young fellow as 
lie is, would give a hundred scudi to see me carried off by some 
illness or other. He has not yet dared to ask for my resignation, but wc 
speak to each other as seldom as possible, and I send him a number of 
litdc reports in writing, as 1 used to do with the late Prince after 
Fabrizio was imprisoned. By the way, I have not yet tom to ribbons 
the sentence passed against him, for the very good reason that that 
scoundrel Rassi has not let me have it. You have therefore acted 
very wisely in preventing Fabrizio from putting in a public appearance 
here. The sentence is still in force; however, l*do not think that 
Rassi would dare to have our nephew arrested at this moment, 
though he possibly may 111 another fortnight If Fabrizio absolutely 
insists on returning to town, let him come and stay with me.’ 

‘But wliat's the icasoti for all this?* cried the Duchcssa in amaze- 
ment. 

‘They have persuaded the Prince that I am giving myself airs as 
a dictator and a saviour of his country, and that I wish to guide him 
as if hef were a mere child; what is more, tn speaking of him, I seem 
to have uttered the fatal words “that child**. This may be true; I was 
greatly excited that day. For instance, I looked on him as a proper 
man, because he was not unduly frightened in face of the first musket 
shots he had ever heard fired in his life. He’s not lacking in intelligence, 
he has even more quality than his father: 111 fact - I cannot repeat it 
too often - in his heart of hearts he is both honest and good. But 
this honesi, young heart is moved to anger when he is told of any 
dastardly trick, and he reckons that lie must have a very dark soul 
himself to so much as notice such tilings ! Just think of the upbringing 
he has had f 

‘Your Excellency should have remembered that one day he would 
be our master, and have appointed a man of intelligence to be with 
him/ 

‘In the first place, wc have the example of the Abb£ de Condillac, 
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who, when appointed by the Marchese di Febno, my predecessor, 
made nothing more of his pupil than a King of Fools He talked m 
religious processions, and, 111 1796, he failed to come to terms with 
General Bonaparte, who would have tripled die siz** of his dominions. 
In the second place, I never expected to remain as Prune Munster 
ior ten successive years Now that I am completely disillusioned, as 
I have been for a mondi past, I intend to amass a million lire before 
I leave this bear-garden, win eh I lu\e sived, to its own devices. But 
for me, Parma would have bun a Republic two montlis ago, with 
the poet Ferrante Palla as Dictator ' 

This remark made die Duchess 1 blush , the C ontc knew nothing of 
what had happened. 

‘We arc about to fill back into a regular eighteenth-century 
monarchy the confessor and the nnsticss At bcirt, the Prince cares 
*or nothing but mineralogy, and possibly, my deir lady, for you. 
Since hr- began to rugn, his valet - whose brother 1 have just made a 
captain, this brother having completed nine months’ service - his 
v Jet, I say, has gone and stuff! d his head widi the idea that he ought 
to be the happiest of men bee iusc Ins profile is going to appear on the 
soldi I Ins blight idea has brought boredom in its tram 

‘Now lie h is to have an aide-de-camp to cure him of his boredom. 
Well, evtn if he wctc to offer me that precious million which we 
reed to live 111 comfort in Naples or Pans, I would not choose to be 
the remedy for Ins boredom, and spend four 01 five hours in His 
Highness’s company Besides, since I have 11101c intelligence than he, 
b) the end of a month he would tegud me a a monster. 

‘1 he late Prince wa> spiteful and jealous, bu*' he had been on ictivc 
service, and had commanded troops, which had given him a certain 
dignity of bearmg One saw m him the making of 1 Prince, and with 
him I could be a more or less competent Minister With tins honest, 
frank, and really well-meaning son of his I am forced to be an in- 
triguer Here am I now the rival of the most in>igmficam little woman 
in the Palace, and a very inferior rival at tha* feu I shall certainly 
disregard a host of essential details For instance, three days ago one 
of these women who put out clean towels every morning in the 
room a took it into her head to mislay the key of one of the Prince’ s 
English writing-desks. Whereupon his Highness refused to deal with 
any business, the papers relating to which were inside this desk* As a 
matter of fact, for twenty lire, they could have removed the wooden 
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back, or made use of a skeleton key. But Ranuccio-Emcsto V said to 
me that that would be teaching the court locksmith bad habits. 

‘Up to the present it has been absolutely impossible for him to be 
of the same mind for three days rumiing. If he had been bom Mar- 
chcsc so-and-so, with an ample fortune, this young Prince would 
have been one of the most estimable men about his court - a sort of 
Louis XVI. But how, with that pious simplicity of his, will he 
manage to escape all the cunningly laid snares that surround him? 
And so the salon of your enemy the Marthesa Ravcrsi is more 
powerful than ever. They have discovered there that 1, who gave 
the order to fire on the people, and was determined to kill three 
thousand men if necessary, rather than let them desecrate the statue 01 
the Prince who had been my master, 1 am a red-hot Liberal; that 1 
tried to make him sign a Constitution, and a hundred such absurdities. 
With all this talk of a Republic, certain fools would prevent us from 
enjoying even the best of Monarchies ... In shoit, my dear lady, 
you are the only member of the present Liberal party, whose head 
my enemies make me out to be, of whom the Prince has not spoken 
in offensive terms. The Archbishop, always a perfectly honourable 
man, is in deep disgrace foi having spoken in reasonable terms of 
what I did on “the unhappy day”. 

‘On the morrow of the day which was not as yet called “unhappy”, 
and while it was still accepted that a revolt had really taken place, 
the Prince told the Archbishop that, so that you should not have to 
take an inferior title on marrying me, lie would make me a Duca. 
Today I fancy it is Rassi, whom 1 ennobled when he sold me the late 
Prince's secrets, who is going to he made a Conte. In the face of such 
a promotion as that I shall be made to look a fool/ 

‘ Hie poor Prince will cut a sorry figure/ 

‘No doubt; but after all he is our master , a distinction which, in less 
than a fortnight, eliminates any element of ridicule. So,dearDuchessa, 
let us act as if we were playing backgammon - let us withdraw / 

‘But we shall not be exactly rich/ 

‘After all, neither you uoi I have any need of luxur y. If you give 
me, in Naples, a seat in a box at die San Carlo and a horse, I shall be 
more than satisfied. It will never be a more or lc*s luxurious style of 
living which will give you and me a position in society, but the 
pleasure which intelligent people of that place may possibly find in 
coming to drink a cup of tea at your house/ 
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‘But/ the Duchcssa put in, ‘what would have happened on the 
“unhappy day” if you had held aloof, as 1 hope you will in future? 1 

‘I he troops would have fraternized with the townsfolk, there 
would have been three days of bloodshed and incendiarism (for it 
would take a hundred years m this principality for a Republic to be 
anything but an absuidity), then a fortnight of looting, until two or 
three regiments supplied by a foreign power came to put a stop to it. 
her ran te Palla was in the nndst of the mob, as full of courage and as 
uproanous as usual. He had probably a dozen friends who were 
acting in colkudoa iwfith him, which Rassi will make into a superb 
conspiracy. What is certain is that, while wearing an uiciedibly 
tattered coat, he scattering gold by handfuls.’ 

Astounded by all tins news, the I )uchessa went off in haste to 
thank the Princess. As she entered the room the Lady of the Bed- 
chamber handed her the little gold key w Inch is worn at the waist, and 
is the badge of supreme authority m that part of the Palace over 
which the Princess lias control. Claia Paolma hastened to dismiss all 
the company; and, once she was alone w ith her friend, she persisted 
for some moments 111 expressing hcrseli a trifle obscurely. The 
1 )uchessa was not very clear as to what it all meant, and only gave 
very cautious answas. At length the Princess burst uito tears and, 
flinging herself into the Duchcssa’s arms, exclaimed* ‘My days of 
unhappiness arc going to begui all uver again. My son will treat me 
worse than lus father did !’ 

4 I shall see that docs not happen/ the Duchessa answered hotly. 
‘But first of all/ she went on, ‘1 must beg yoit Serene Highness to 
deign to accept here and now this tribute o£ all my gratitude and 
my profound respect/ 

‘What do you mean?’ cried die Princess, full of uneasiness and 
apprehending a resignation. 

‘What I mean is that whenever vour Serene Highness gives me 
leave to turn the nodding chin of that comical Chine figure on 
her clnmncypiccc to the right, she will permit me also to call things 
by their proper names/ 

‘Is that all, my dear Duchessa?’ cried Clara Paolma, rising from 
her scat and hastening herself to put the creature’s head in the right 
position. ‘Now, my dear Mistress of the Robes/ she said m a charming 
tone of voice, ‘you may speak as freely as you like/ 

‘Madam/ the Duchessa went on, ‘your Highness has grasped the 
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situation perfectly; you and I arc both in the greatest danger. The 
sentence passed on Fabrizio has not been revoked; consequently, on 
the day when they wish to rid themselves of me and to insult you, 
they will put him back into prison. Our position is as bad as evei. 
As regards myself, I am marry mg the Conte, and we are going to 
settle down in Naples or 111 Paris. The final stroke of ingratitude of 
which die Conte is at this moment the victim lias entirely disgusted 
lnm widi public affairs, and were it not a question of your Serene 
Highness’s interests, I should advise lum not to remam m dus mess 
unless the Prince were to give him an enormous sum of money. I 
will ask yout Ilighness’s leave to explain that the Conte, who had a 
hundred and thirty thousand lire when lie came into office, has today 
an income of barely twenty thousand. For a very long time 1 have 
vainly urged him to give some thought to his fortune. In my absence, 
he picked a quarrel widi the Prince’s Farmcrs-Gencral, who were 
scoundrels; he has replaced them by other scoundrels, who have 
given him eight hundred thousand lire/ 

‘What!’ cried the Princess in surprise. 'Good neavens, I am sorry 
to hiar that 1 / 

‘Madam/ replied the Duchcssa with the greatest coolness, ‘must 
1 turn the figure’s nose to the kft ? ’ 

‘Good gracious, no/ exclaimed the Princess; ‘but I am soriy that a 
man of the Conte’s character should have considered that sort of 
gam/ 

‘But for tins speculation he would be despised by all well-bred 
people/ 

‘Good heavens! Is it possible!’ 

‘Madam/ replied the 1 )uchessa, ‘except for my friend the Marchcsc 
Cresccnzi, who has m income of three or four hundred thousand 
lire, everyone here steals. And how should they not steal m a prin- 
cipality where gratitude for the greatest services lasts for hardly a 
month? There is therefore nothing real, or capable of surviving dis- 
grace, save money. I am going to take the liberty, Madam, of ven- 
turing on some terrible truths/ 

‘You have my permission/ said the Princess, sighing deeply, ‘and 
yet I find diem painfully unpleasant/ 

‘Well then, Madam, the Prince your son, a perfectly upright man, 
is capable of making you far more unhappy than his father ever did. 
The late Prince had a character more or less like any other man’s; 
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our present inlcr is nc\cr suic of wanting the same thing for three 
days on end. Consequently, m order to make sure ot him, you must 
live all the time m his company ind never allow lnm to speak to 
anyone else. As tins truth is not difficult to fathom, the new Ultra 
Party, controlled by those two clever people, Rassi and the Marchesa 
Raversi, arc gomg to try to provide a mistress for the Pnncc. This 
mistress will h ive permission to line her own pocket and to dispose of 
some minor posts; but she will be responsible to the Party for keeping 
the master m the same frame of nund. 

4 For my part, to feel properly established at your Higlmcss’s couit, 
I must have that man Risst bauishuJ and disgraced. Furthermore, 
it is my earnest wish that Fabnzio should be tried by the most honest 
judges that can be found. If these gentlemen* as I hope, recognize 
that he is innocent, it will be natural to grant his Grace the Arch- 
bishop’s desire that Fabrizio should be his Coid)iitor with eventual 
succession. If I fail, the Conte and I will retire fiorn the field. In that 
case, 1 leave this parting advice with y oui Serene Highness, y ou must 
never forgive Rassi, nor must you cvti leave your son’s domuuons. 
So long as you are near lnm this dutiful son will never do you any 
serious harm.’ 

T have followed your irgumcnts with all due attention/ replied 
the Princess, smiling. ‘But ought 1, then, to take upon myself the res- 
ponsibility of finding a mistress foi my som’ 

‘Certainly not. Madam. Rut make it your first care to see that 
your drawing-room is the only one which he finds enteitaining/ 
On tins topic the conversation contmuc endlessly. Ihe scales 
were falling from the eyes of the innocent «nd intelligent Princess. 

One of the Duchessa’s couriers went to tell Fabrizio that he might 
enter the city, but must keep himself hidden. He was barely noticed. 
He spent his whole time, disguised as a pe isant, m the wooden-booth 
of a chestnut-vendor, put up just opposite the gates c/ the utadtl, 
beneath the trees in the public promenade. 



chapter 24 : Court Entertainments 


T he Duchessa organized some delightful evening parties at the 
Palace, which had never seen such gaiety. Never had she been 
more charming than she was that winter, and yet she was living in 
circumstances of the greatest danger. All the same, during this critical 
period, she only once or twice happened to think with a certain degree 
of sadness of the strange alteration in Fabrizio’s character. 

The young Prince used to appear very early at his mother’s delight- 
ful parties, where she would always say to him * ‘Go away, do, and 
attend to your governing. I’m almost certain there are more than a 
score of reports on your table just waiting for acceptance or rejection 
and I don’t want the rest of Europe to accuse me of making you a 
King of sluggards in order to reign in your stead.’ 

These counsels had the disadvantage of being offered always at 
the most inopportune moments, that is to say when th£ Prince, having 
overcome his shyness, was taking part 111 some current charade which 
amused him greatly. Twice a week there were parties in the country 
to which, on the pretext of winning the affection of the people for 
their new ruler, the Princess invited the prettiest women of the 
middle class. The Duchessa, who wa* the life and soul of this joyous 
court, was in hopes that these fair plebeians, all of whom looked with 
a bitterly envious eye on the great success of their fellow townsman 
Rassi, would tell the Prince of some of that Minister’s countless 
rascally tricks. For, among other childish notions, the Prince en- 
tertained the idea that lie had a moral ministry. 

Rassi had too much sense not to realize how dangerous these 
brilliant evenings at the Princess’s court, under the direction of the 
woman who hated him, were to himself. He had not chosen to hand 
over to Conte Mosca the perfectly legal sentence passed on Fabrizio. 
It was therefore necessary that cither the Duchessa or he should 
vanish from the court. 

On the day of that popular rising, the existence of which it was 
now the correct thing to deny, someone had distributed money among 
the populace. Rassi made this his starting-point. Dressed even more 
shabbily dian usual, he climbed the stairs of the most wretched houses 
in the city, and spent whole hours in serious conversation with their 
poverty-stricken inhabitants. He was well rewarded for all his 
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trouble: by the end of a fortnight of tins kind of life he knew to a 
certainty that Fcrrante Polla had been the secret leader of die in- 
surrection, and what was more, that tins man, a pauper all his life as 
1 great poet should be, had sent nine or ten diamonds to be sold 111 
Genoa. 

Among others were mentioned five valuable stones which were 
actually worth more than forty thousand lire, and which, ten days 
before the Prince's death , had been sacrificed for thirty-five thousand, 
because, so the vendor said, the money was needed 

How can one describe the minister’s rapture on making this 
discovery? He was aware that every day he was being made a 
laughing stock at the court of the Princess Dowager, and on several 
occasions the Prince, when discussing business with lnm, had laughed 
111 his face with all the artless impudence of youth. It must be admitted 
that Rassi li id some singularly plebeian habits For instance, as soon 
as he grew mtei ested in a discussion, he would cross his legs and 
clutch hold o£ one of his shoes ; if his interest increased, he would 
spread his red cotton handkerchief over his knee, and so forth. The 
Prince had laughed heartily at the mcrrvjest of one of the prettiest 
women of the middle class, who, knowing bv the way that she had a 
very shapely leg, had set out to mutate this elegant gesture of the 
Minister of Justiec. 

Rassi craved a special audience and said to the Prince: ‘Would 
Your Highness be willing to give 1 hundred thousand lire to know 
exactly m what manner your august father met his death? With that 
sum, the legal authorities would be m a position to arrest the guilty 
parties, if any exist.’ The Prince's answer wa a foregone conclusion. 

Shortly after, Cecclnna informed the Ducuessa that she had been 
offered a large sum of money to allow her mistress’s diamonds to be 
examined by a jeweller ; she had indignantly refused. The Duchcssa 
scolded her for having refused, and a week later Cecchma had die 
diamonds ready to show. On the day fixed for this cxlubition of the 
diamonds the Conte posted a couple of reliable men at every jewel- 
ler’s m Parma, and towards midnight he earn*, to tell the Duchcssa 
that the inquisitive jeweller was none other than Rassi’s brother. 
The Duchcssa was in a very merry mood that evening (they w y crc 
performing at the Palace a commcdia deW arte , that is to say a piece m 
which each character invents the dialogue as he goes along, only the 
plot of the play being posted up in the wmgs). Ihc Duchcssa, who 
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was playing a part, had as her lover in the comedy Conte Baldi, the 
former friend of the Marchese Raversi, who happened to be present. 
The Prince, who was the shyest man in his dominions, but an ex- 
tremely handsome fellow and endowed with the tenderest of hearts, 
was studying Conte Baldi’s part, which he intended to play at the 
second performance, 

*1 have very little time/ die Duchessa told the Conte, ‘I am appear- 
ing in the first scene of the second act. Let us go into the guard-room/ 

There, surrounded by a score of the body-guard, all very much on 
the alert and keenly attentive to die conversation between the Prime 
Minister and the Mistress of the Robes, die Duchessa said laughingly 
to her friend: ‘You always scold me when I tell you unnecessary 
secrets. It was through me diat Ernesto V was called to the throne. 
It was a question of avenging Fabrizio, whom I loved then far more 
than I do today, although always quite innocently. I know ven well 
that you have not much belief m my innocence, but that does not 
matter, since you love me in spite of my crimes. Well, here is a real 
crime. I gave all my diamonds to a very interesting sort of lunatic, 
named Ferrantc Palla, I even kissed him so diat he should destroy 
the man who wished to have Fabrizio poisoned. What’s the harm 
in that?* 

‘Ah ! so that is where Ferrantc had got the money for his rising !’ 
said the Conte, slightly taken aback. ‘And you tell me all diis in the 
guard-room !’ 

‘That’s because I’m an a hurry, and now Rassi is on the track of 
the crime. It is quite true that I never mentioned an insurrection, for 
I loadie the Jacobins. Think it over, and let me have your advice 
after the play/ 

‘I will tell you at once that you must make the Prince fall in love 
widi you . . . But perfeedy honourably, of course !’ 

The Duchessa was summoned to appear on the stage; she hurried 
away. 

A few days later, the Duchessa received by post a long and absurd 
sort oflctter, signed with the name of a person who had once been 
her maid. The woman asked to be employed at the court, but the 
Duchessa had realized at the first glance that it was neither in her 
hand-writing nor her style. On opening the sheet to read the second 
page, the Duchessa saw a little miraculous picture of the Madonna, 
folded in a printed leaf from an old book, fall to the ground at her 
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feet. After glancing at the picture, the Duchcssa read a few lines of 
the old printed page. Her eyes shone, for she found on it these words: 

The tribune has taken one hundred lire and no more . With the rest he 
tried to rekindle the sacred flame in souls that through selfishness had grown 
cold as ice . The fox is on my track , that is why I have not sought to catch a 
last glimpse of the being whom I adore . 1 said to myself: *She does not love the 
Republic she who is as superior to me in mind as she is by her graces and her 
beauty . Besides , how is one to establish a Republic without republicans ?' 
Can I be mistaken? In six months' time 1 shall be wandering , microscope in 
hand t and on foot , through the small towns of America. I shall see whether I 
ought still to love the sole rival you have in my heart. If you receive this letter, 
Baronessa 9 and no profane eye has read it before yours , break off a branch 
from one of the young ash trees planted twenty pates from the spot where I 
ventured to speak to you for the just lime. I shall then bury, under the 
great box tree in the garden which you pointed out to me once in the days 
when I was happy , a box containing some of those things which lead to the 
slandering of men of my way of thinking. You may be sure that I should 
never have ventured to write if the fox were not hard on my trail and thete 
were not a risk of his reaching that heavenly bang. Look under the box tree 
in a fortnight's time . 

‘Since he has a printing press at his command,' said the Duchcssa 
to herself, 4 we shall soon have a volume of sonnets. Heaven knows 
what name he will give me in thesi 

The Duchcssa's coquettish instincts led her to make a trail of her 
charms; for a week she gave out that she was unwell, and the court 
had no more pleasant evenings. The Princess, greatly shocked hy all 
that her fear of her son was obliging her to do in the fust days of her 
widowhood, went to spend this week in a convent attached to the 
church where the late Prince had been buried. This interruption of 
the evening parties threw upon the Prince an enormous burden of 
leisure, and resulted in a considerable decrease m the influence of the 
Minister of Justice. Ernesto V realized all the bo'^dom diat threatened 
him if the Duchessa left the court, or merely ceased to shed gaiety 
upon it. The evening parties began again, and the Prince showed 
himself more and more interested in the commedia dell' arte. He had the 
intention of playing a part himself, but dared not confess thft am- 
bition. One day, blushing deeply, he said to the Duchessa: 4 Why 
shouldn't I act too?' 
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‘We are all at your Highness’s orders here. If you will deign to 
give me the order, I will draw up the plot of a comedy. All your 
Highness’s most striking scenes will be with me, and as on a first 
appearance everyone is a trifle shaky, if your Highness will please 
to watch me rather closely, I will tell you what answers you should 
make/ Everything was arranged and with infinite skill. The extremely 
shy Prince was ashamed of being shy; the care die Duchcssa took not 
to let this innate shyness suffer made a deep impression on the young 
Sovereign. 

On the day of his first appearance, die performance began half an 
hour earlier than usual, and there w ere in the drawing-room, at die 
time the company moved into the theatre, no more than nine or ten 
elderly women. These persons caused the Prince no particular alarm, 
and besides, as they had been brought up in Munich on true monar- 
chical principles, they always applauded. Using her authority as 
Mistress of the Robes, die Duchcssa turned the key in the door by 
which the rank and file of the courtiers were admitted to die per- 
formance. The Prince, who hail a literary turn of mind and a hand- 
some face, got through the first scenes very well. He rendered very 
cleverly the lines which he read in the Duchcssa’s eyes, or which 
she suggested to him in an undertone. 

At a moment when the few spectators were applauding widi all 
their might, the Duchessa made a sign; the door of honour was flung 
open, and the theatre filled in a moment with all the prettiest ladies 
of the rourt who. finding the Prince cut a charming figure and 
seemed very much at his ease, began to applaud. The Prince flushed 
widi delight. He was playing the part of lover to the Duchessa. So 
far from having to suggest speeches to him, she was soon obliged to 
beg liim to cut short his scenes. He spoke of love with an enthusiasm 
which frequently embarrassed the actress; his replies lasted for five 
minutes at a stretch. 

The Duchessa was no longer the dazzling beauty of the year be- 
fore: Fabrizio’s imprisonment, and still more her stay by Lake 
Maggiore with a Fabrizio grown morose and silent, had added ten 
years to the fair Gina’s age. Her features had grown sharper, they 
were at once more intelligent and less youdifol They no longer 
displayed, save on rare occasions, the eager animation of early youth; 
but on the stage, with the help of rouge and all the aids which art 
supplies to actresses, she was still the prettiest woman at court. The 
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long, impassioned speeches uttc red by the Prince put the courtiers 
on the alert, they were all saying to each other that c veiling ‘There 
is the B ilbi of this new reign ’ The Conte was inw ndly revolted. 

When the play ended, die Duchessa said to the Prince in front of 
all the court: ‘Your Highness acts too well People will say diat > ou 
arc in love with a woman of cight-and-thirty , md that will rum my 
ihinccs of mariiagc widi the Conte And so 1 will not act am more 
with your Highness, unless my Prince swears to nu to address me as 
he would a woman of a cert am age lice Lad) ship the Marchtsa 
Raversi, for mstince/ 

I he same play was thri c times repeated, flic Prince w as wild with 
delight; but one evemng he looked extremely won led ‘Unless I 
\ni grcatlv mistaken/ said the Mistress of die Robes to the Prmcess, 
‘that man Rassi is tr\mg to plav some trick on us J should advise 
\ our Highness to suggest a performance for tomoirow , the Prince 
will act badly, and 111 his despair, he will tell you something/ 

The Prince did in fact act very badly, he could hardly be heard, 
and he no longer knew how to end Ins sentences At the' close of the 
first act he was almost in lean Hie Duchcssi remained beside him, 
but cold and unmoved. Ihe Prmcc, finding himself alone with her 
for a moment m the green-room, went and shut the door ‘I shall 
never be able to get through the sr cond and third acts/ he said to her. 
‘I absolutely decline to be appliudcd out of mere politeness, the 
applause they gave me this evening cut me to the heart Give me 
vour advice What ought I to do ^ * 

‘I will go bick to the stage, make a deep curtsy to Her Highness, 
another to the audience, like a ieal stage manager, and say thit the 
actor who was playmg the part of Lcho having suddenly been taken 
ill, the performance will conclude w ith a few pieces of music. Conte 
Rusca and little Signora Glnsolfi will be delighted to have a chance ot 
showing off their thin, squeaky von es iti front of such a distinguished 
company/ 

The Prmce took the Duchess /s hand and 1 w ed it widi rapture. 

‘Why aren’t you a man?’ lie said to her ‘You w ould give me good 
advice. Rassi has just laid on my writing-table one hundred and 
eighty- two depositions against the alleged murderers of my father. 
Apart from the depositions, there is also a formal indictment of more 
than two hundred pages. I shall have to read all diat, and, on top of it, 
I have given my word not to say any thing about it to the Conte. All 
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this is leading straight to executions. Already he wants me to have 
Ferrante PaJla, that great poet whom I admire so much, arrested and 
brought back from France, from a place near Antibes. He is living 
there under the name of Poncet/ 

‘The day on which you have a Liberal hanged, Rassi will be bound 
to his ministry by chains of iron, and that is what he particularly 
desires. Your Highness, however, will no longer be able to announce 
two hours in advance that you are going anywhere outside the 
Palace. I shall say nothing to the Princess or the Conte of the cry of 
distress which has just escaped you; but since my oath forbids me to 
keep anything secret from the Princess, I should be glad if your 
Highness would tell your mother the very same things that you let 
slip when talking to me/ 

I his idea diverted the Sovereign’s mind from the distress with 
which his failure as an actor had overwhelmed him. 

‘Very well, go and warn my mother. I am going straight to her big 
sitting-room/ 

Ihc Prince left the wings, crossed the drawing-room which gave 
entry to the theatre, and gruffly dismissed tli** High Chamberlain 
and the aide-dc-camp m waiting, who were following him. The 
Princess, for her part, hurriedly left the play. As soon as she reached 
the sitting-room the Mistress of the Robes curtsied low to mother 
and son, and left them alone. One may imagine the excitement of the 
courtiers ; it is dungs of this sort that make life at court so amusing 
At the end of an hour the Frince himself appeared at the door of the 
sitting-room, and summoned the Duchcssa. The Princess was in 
tears, her son’s face looked quite haggard. 

‘Here/ thought the Mistress of the Robes, ‘are two weak characters 
in a bad temper seeking an excuse to vent their anger on somebody/ 
At first bodi modier and son took die words out of each other’s 
mouth in an attempt to relate every detail to the Duchcssa, who was 
careful not to put forward any idea in her replies. For two mortal 
hours the three actors in this tedious scene did not step outside die 
roles we have indicated. The Prince himself went to fetch the two 
enormous portfolios which Rassi had deposited on his table; on 
coming out of his mother’s sitting-room he found the whole court 
awaiting him. ‘Go away, and leave me in peace !' he cried in a most 
uncivil tone and one they had never known him to use. The Prince 
did not wish to be seen carrying the two portfolios himself; a prince 
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must never carry anything. In the twinkling of an eye the courtiers 
vanished. On his way back the Prince found nobody about except 
the footman who were snuffing out the candles. He packed them off 
in a rage, and the same with poor Fontana, the aide-de-camp in 
waiting, who, in his zeal, had been so tactless as to stay behind. 

‘Everyone is doing his best to try my patience this evening/ he 
said crossly to the Duchessa as he was coming back into the room. He 
credited her with great intelligence and he was furious with her for 
her obvious determination not to offer any opinion. She, on her 
part, was resolved to say nothing so long as she was not asked for 
her opinion quite expressly . Another long half hour elapsed before 
the Prince, who had a sense ofhis own dignity, could make up his 
inind to say to her: ‘But you are saying nothing, madam/ 

‘I am here to serve the Princess, and to forget very quickly what is 
said in front of me/ 

‘Well then, madam/ said the Prince getting very red, ‘I order you 
to give me your opinion.’ 

‘Crimes are punished with the object of preventing their recurrence. 
Was the late Prince poisoned ? That is very doubtful. Was he poisoned 
by the Jacobins? That is what Rassi would very much like to prove, 
for then he becomes for your Highness a permanently essential in- 
strument. In that case your Highness, whose reign is just beginning, 
can promise himself many evenings like this one. Your subjects say 
on the whole, and this is quite true, that your Highness has a kindly 
disposition. So long as your Highness has not had any Liberal hanged 
you will enjoy this reputation, and most certainly no one will think 
of planning to poison you.’ 

‘Your conclusion is quite obvious/ cried the Princess with a touch 
of ill-humour. ‘You do not wish the murderers of my husband to be 
punished/ 

‘That is because. Madam, I am seemingly bound to them by ties of 
tender affection/ 

The Duchessa could sec in the Prince’s eyes that he believed her 
to be perfectly in accord with his mother on some line of conduct to 
be dictated to him. A fairly rapid succession of acid repartees now 
followed between the two women, at the end of which the Duchessa 
protested that she would not utter another word more, and adhered 
to her resolution. But the Prince, after a long discussion with his 
mother, ordered her once more to express her opinion. 
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*1 assure your Highnesses I will do no such thing f 

'But this is mere childishness !’ exclaimed the Prince. 

*1 beg you to speak, Dtichessa/ said the Princess with an air of 
dignity. 

'That is what I implore you to excuse me from doing. Madam. 
But/ added die Duchcssa, addressing the Prince, 'your Highness read' 
French perfeedy. To calm our agitated minds, will you read us a 
fable by La Fontaine?* 

The Princess diought this W extremely impertinent, but she 
looked both astonished and amused when the Mistress of the Robes, 
who had gone with the utmost coolness to open the bookcase, came 
back with a volume of La Fontaine’s Fables. She turned over the 
pages for a minute or two, then said to die Prince, as she handed him 
die book: ‘I beg your Highness to read the whole of the Fable/ 

1 JIL GARDINLK AND HIS LORD 

A countryman , half yeoman and half hind, 

A garden-lover too , had set his mind 
On tending, from the noisy world concealed, 

A tidy garden , with adjacent field. 

A quickset hedge enclosed it all around. 

Lettuce and sorrel flourished on the ground. 

While leaving stilt a place for flo wets to spring 
Whereunth to make a pretty offering , 

A posy of sweet thyme, a jessamine spray, 

For Margery upon her natal day. 

His paradise invaded by a hare. 

Straightway our man doth to his lord repair. 

Complaining loudly that tW accurst d beast 
Morning and night of his best crops makes feast. 

No snares avail to cahh him. Stones and sticks 
All fail to get the better of his tricks. 

*Sure 9 tis a warlock! 9 ' Zounds! 9 replies his lord 
' Were he old Nick himself. I'll pledge my word 
For all his cunning , my own trusty hound 
Will stop his gambols with a single bound. 

Vll rid you of him , 9 pon my life, I say / 

*But when? 9 ‘ Tomorrow without more delay / 

Next day the lord appears with all his men , 
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Surveys the goodman s Itttle plot , and then 
Before they start , he cries , m accents gruff : 

* We'll lunch , fwf see your fowh arc not too tough.' 

When luncheons done the lively crowd troops in 
To hunt their quarry f but with such a din 
Of horns and trumpets that the ooodmati stands 
Aghast , and s tops his ears with both Land\. 

But worst of all things was the piteous plight 
Of that poor garden, otnc his heart's dchqht. 

Farewell to all those will-tilled , tidy bids , 

W'Vjerc chicory, leeks , , nnW f/ieir //tW*. 

His herb-plot ravaged by this wanton troop , 

Farewell to all those things that flavour soup. 

The goodman murmurs: * Fieri* s the sport oj kings / 

But ho one listens to his rnut ferities; 

And dogs and men in one hour's frolic spoil 
The fruit of all his years of lovinq toil , 

Doing more hurtful damage to his ground 
Than ij the hans from all the country round 
Had set themselves to nibble qrecdily 
Within his garden Jor a century. 

Princelings, resolve your private bukennqs 
Yourselves. 'Tis folly to rcsoi to k nqs. 

Fight your own battles, form your own opinions , 

And kup all strangers out oj your dominions. 

Tins reading was followed b) a long silena 1 ' c Prince paced up 
and down the room, after going himself to pui the volume back in 
its place. 

‘Well, madam/ said the Princess, ‘will you deign to 'peak?* 

‘No indeed. Madam, so long as I lis Highness has not made me his 
Minister; by speaking here 1 should run the risk of losing my place 
as Mistress oi the Robes/ 

A fresh silence, lasting a full quaiter of an hour. Finally the Princess 
began to ponder over the part once played by Marie de* Medici, the 
mother of Louis Xfll. For some days past the Mistfr'ss ot the Robes 
had arranged for a lady-in-waiting to read aloud die excellent Htstory 
of Louis XIII , by M. Baziit. The Princess, although greatly annoyed, 
reflected that the Duchcssa might easily leave the principality, and 
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then Rassi, of whom she was horribly afraid, might quite well 
imitate Richelieu and persuade her son to banish her. At that moment, 
the Princess would have given everything in the world to humiliate 
her Mistress of the Robes ; but she could not. She rose and came, with 
a smile that was slightly forced* to take the Duchessa’s hand and say 
to her: ‘Come, madam, prove your affection for me by speaking/ 

‘Very well !’ Two words and no more. ‘Burn, in the grate over there, 
all the papers collected by the viper Rassi, and never reveal to him 
that they have been burnt.* 

She added in a whisper, and in a familiar tone, in die Princess’s 
car: ‘Rassi may be a Richelieu!* 

‘But, damn it,* cried the Prince angrily, ‘these papers cost me more 
than eighty thousand lire!* 

‘Prince,’ replied the Ducliessa firmly, ‘now you see what it costs 
you to employ scoundrels of low birth. Would to God you might 
lose a million, rather dian you should ever put your trust in die 
base rascals who kept your lather from sleeping during the last six 
years of his reign.* 

The words ‘low birth’ had greatly pleased the Princess, who felt 
that the Conte and his friend had too exclusive a regard for intelli- 
gence - always m some sort close cousm to Jacobinism. 

During the short interval of deep silence filled by die Princess’s 
reflections the Palace clock struck three. The Princess rose, made a 
low curtsy to her son, and said: *My health does not permit me to 
prolong the discussion any further. Never have a Minister of low 
birth . You will never make me give up the idea that your Rassi has 
robbed you of hall the money lie has made you spend on your secret 
service.* The Princess took two candles out of dieir candle-sticks and 
set diem in the fireplace in such a way that they should not blow out. 
Then, going up to her son, she added: ‘La Lontainc’s fable, to my 
mind, overrides my rightful desire to avenge my husband. Will 
your Highness permit me to bum these documents ?’ The Prince stood 
motionless. 

‘He really has a stupid face,* the Duchessa said to herself. ‘The 
Conte is right: the late Prince would never have kept us out of 
our beds until three o’clock in the morning bciore making up his 
mind/ 

The Princess, still standing, added: ‘That little attorney would 
feel very proud, if he knew that his wretched papers, stuffed with 
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lies and adjusted in a way to secure Ins own advancement, had 
kept the two greatest personages in the State up all night/ 

The Piince snatched up one of the portfolios like a madman, and 
emptied its contents into the fireplace. The mass of papers very 
nearly extinguished the two candles; the room was filled with 
smoke. The Princess gathered from her son’s eyes that he was tempted 
to seize a jug of watt r and save these papers, which cost him eighty 
thousand lire. 

‘Open the window, do 1 ’ she cried angrily to the Duchessa The 
Duchessa made haste to obey. Iinmcdntely all the papers burst 
simultaneously into flames ; there was a great roar in the chimney 
and it soon became evident that it was on fire. 

1 he Prince had a petty nature in everything to do w ith money. He 
thought to sec his Palace in flimcs, and dl the treasures it contained 
destroyed, he ran over to the window and called to the guard 111 a 
voice entnely unlike lus usuil one Tht soldurs having rushed in 
wild confusion into the court) ard it the sound of the Prince’s voice, 
he returned to the fireplace which was drawing in the air from the 
open wmdow with a really alaimmg noise. He grew impatient 
sw'urc, took two or three turns up and down the room like a man 
quite out of Ins mind, and finally rushed away 

lhe Princess and her Mistress of die Robes remained standing, face 
to face with each other, and preserving complete silence 

‘Is there going to be a fresh outburst of anger?* the Duchessa 
wondered. ‘Upon my word, I’ve won my cast ’ And she \tas pre- 
paring to be highly impertinent m her replies, wl 11 a sudden diought 
struck her, she saw the second portfolio left mt*ct. ‘No, mv case is 
only half won ’ In a 1 idler cold tone of voice she said to the Princess 
‘Does your Highness order me to bum the test of these papers?’ 

‘And wheic will you bum them?’ sud the Princess crossly. 

‘In the drawing-room fireplace, if they are thrown m one by one 
there is no danger/ 

The Duclicssa thrust die portfolio, buistmg wid* papers, under her 
arm, seized a candle, and went into the adjoining drawing-room. 
She gave herself time to make sure that this portfolio was the one 
containing the depositions, put five or six bundles of papers under 
her shawl, burnt the rest very carefully, then slipped away without 
taking leave of die Princes. 

‘There’s a fine piece of impertinence/ she said to herself laughing. 
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‘but with her posing as an inconsolable widow she came near to 
making me lose my head on a scaffold.’ 

On hearing the sound of the Duchcssa’s carriage, the Princess 
grew mad with rage against her Mistress of the Robes. 

In spite of the lateness of the hour, theDuchcssa sent for the Conte. 
He had gone to see the fire at die Palace, but soon appeared with 
the news that it was all over. ‘That young Prince really showed great 
courage, and I complimented him heartily upon it.’ 

‘Take a very quick look at these depositions, and let us bum them 
as soon as possible.’ 

The Conte read them, and turned pale. 

‘By Jove, they have come very near to the truth. They have 
managed the whole business very cleverly. They arc hot on Fcrranrc 
Palla’s tracks; and, if he talks, we shall be in a tight fix.’ 

‘But he won’t talk,’ cried the Duchcssa. ‘He is a man of honour. 
Burn them ! burn them !’ 

’Not just yet. Allow me to take down the names of twelve or 
fifteen dangerous witnesses, whom I shall take thfc liberty of re- 
moving, if that fellow Rassi ever tries to reopen the case/ 

‘Let me remind ) our Excellency that the Prince has given his word 
to say nothuig to l\is Minister of Justice about our adventure tonight.’ 

‘Out of cowardice and fear of a scene he will keep it/ 

‘Now my friend, this is a night which has greatly hastened our 
marriage. 1 should not have wished to bring you a trial in the criminal 
courts a!> my dowry, still less one for an offence which 1 was led to 
commit by my interest in another man/ 

The Conte was moved with love for her. He took her hand with a 
cry of protest; there were tears in his eyes. 

‘Before you go, give me some advice as to how I ought to behave 
with the Princess. I am utterly worn out, I have been playing a part 
for an hour on the stage, and for five hours in her room/ 

‘You have avenged yourself quite sufficiently for die Princess’s 
acid remarks, which w ere only a sign of weakness, by the impertinent 
way in which y r ou left her. Adopt with her tomorrow the same tone 
you used this morning. Rassi is not yet in prison or in exile, and we 
have not yet tom up Fabnzio's sentence. 

‘You were asking the Princess to come to a decision; that is a 
thing which always puts Princes, and even Prime Ministers, in a bad 
temper. After all, you are her Mistress of the Robes; in odier words 
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her humble servant. By a revulsion of feeling which is inevitable with 
weak natures, Rassi will be in greiter favour than ever in three days’ 
mne He will try to have someone hanged But so long as he has not 
compromised the Prince he can be sure of nothing. 

‘There was a man injuicd 111 this fire tonight, he is a tailor who, 
upon my word, showed the most remarkable h arkssness. Tomorrow 
I am going to persuade the Prince to take m> arm and come with me 
to pay this tailor a visit I shall b irmed to the teeth, and shall keep a 
sharp look-out; but anyhow, this young Prince is not hated as yet. 
for mv part, I want to get him ucustomed to wilkmg in the streets, 
that is a trick I am play mg on Rissi, who is certainly going to succeed 
me, and will not be able to allow sueh imprudent proceedings anv 
longer. On our wav baek lrom the tulor I shall take the Prince past 
bis father’s statue He will notuc the marks of the stones which have 
broken the Roman toga m which the fool of a sculptor dressed it up, 
md , m short, the Prince w ill hive to bi vi umntclligc nt if he doesn’t 
oi his own accord make the comment “That is what one gains b\ 
has mg Jacobins hangc d ” Wile re upon 1 shall reply “You must either 
hang teai thousand or none at ill, the m issacic of Same 13 a»tholomcw 
wiped out the Protestants 111 Prance ” 

‘Tomorrow, ms dear, before this excursion, send m your name to 
the Prince, and say to him. “Yesterday evening, I performed the 
duties of a Minister to you, 1 gave you ad\icc, and in obeying your 
orders I incurred the Princess's displeasure You ought to pay me 
for it” He will expect a dcmanel tor money, and begin to frown. 
You will leave him absorbed bv this unpleasmg thought for as Long 
as vou possiblv can, then )ou will siy “I earn at vour Highness to 
order that Fabrmo’s case shall be given i ft 7 hanti(f (that means 
when he himself is present) bv the twelve most respected judges m 
\our States ” Then, without a moment’s delay, you will present for 
his signature a short statement written out by )om own fair hand, 
and winch I am going to dictate to vou I shill of course include a 
clause to the effect that the first sr ntcnce is revoked To this there is 
only one objection, but, if you ram things t n ough briskly, it will 
not strike the Prince. He may say to you- “Fabnzio must first get 
himself committed to the citadel prison”. To which you will reply 
“He will get himself committed to the city gaol” (you know that l 
am die master there, and y our nephew will come to see you every 
evening). If the Prince answers: “No, his escape has cast a slur on 
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the honour of my citadel, and 1 insist, as a matter of form, on his 
going back to die cell in which he was,” you in turn will answer. 
“No, for there he would be at the mercy of my enemy Rassi,” And, 
in one of those feminine ripostes which you can deliver so skilfully, 
you will give linn to understand that, to make Rassi yield, you 
might possibly tell lnm of tonight’s auto-da-ft. If he msists, you will 
announce that you arc going to spend a fortnight at your place at 
Sacca. 

‘You will send for I abrizio and consult with lum tbout dus step, 
which may land lum m prison. If, to anticipate ever) dung, Rassi 
should grow too impatient while he is under lock and Key, and have 
me poisoned, Fabrizio mav be m some danger. But that is liaidly 
probable. 1 have, as you know, imported a French chef, who is die 
merriest of men and given to making puns; well, punning is in- 
compatible with murder. I have alread\ told our fnend Fabrizio that 
I have managed to find all die witnesses of his fine and courageous 
action, it is clear diat it was Giletti who tried to muidcr him. 1 have 
not spoken to you of duse witnesses, because I waffted to give \ou a 
surprise. The plan however has failed, the Prince refused to sign. I 
have told our dear Fabrizio that I should certamly procure him a 
high ecclesiastical office; but I shall find that veiy difficult if his 
enemies can bring the objection of i charge of murder before the 
Papal Court. 

‘Do \ou realize, madam, diat, if he is not tried and judged in the 
most fcrmal manner, the name of ( ulctti will be a source of un- 
pleasantness for lum all his life* It would be an extremely poor- 
sprnted thing to avoid a trial when one is sure of one’s innocence. 
Besides, even if he were guilty, 1 should m inage to have him acquit- 
ted. When I spoke to him, dit hot-headed young man would not let 
me finish; he picked up the official directory and we w r cnt through it 
together choosing die names of the twelve most upright and learned 
judges. After making the list, wc struck out six of the names to re- 
place them by those of six expert lawyers who are my personal 
enemies, and, as wc could discover only two enemies, we made up 
the number with four rascals who are devoted to Rassi/ 

This proposal of the Conte’s very gready alarmed die Duchessa, 
and not without cause. At length she listened to reason and, at the 
Munster’s dictation, wrote out the order appointing die judges. 

The Conte did not leave her until six o’clock in the morning. She 
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tried to sleep, but in vain At nine o’clock she had breakfast with 
Fabiizio, whom she found consumed with eagerness to be tried; 
at ten o’clock she waited on the Princess, who was not visible; at 
eleven she saw the Prince, w ho was holding his levee, and who signed 
the order without making the ^lightest objection. The Duchessa 
sent the order to the Conte, and retired to bed 

It would be amusing perhaps to tell of Rassi’s fury when the Conte 
obliged him to add his signature, in the Prince’s presence, to the 
order his Highness had signed that morning' but events oblige us 
to hurry on. 

Ihc Conte discussed the merits of each judge md offered to change 
the names. But the reader 1* perhaps a little tired of all these details 
of legal procedure, no less thin of all these court intrigues. From all 
such business we can draw this monl, that th< man who gets within 
< lose range of a t ourt endangers his lnppiness, if he is happy, and, 
m any case, makes his future depend on the intrigues of some chamber- 
maid or other. 

On the other hand, in a rcpublu such as Amcric 1, one is forced to 
bore oneself the whole clay long bv p tying serious couit to the shop- 
keepers m the street, and become a> dull and stupid as they are; and 
over there, one has no Opera 

On rising from her bed tint evening, the Duchessa experienced a 
moment of keem anxiety ; Iabri/10 was not to be found In the end, 
towards midnight, during the perform mce of 1 play at court, she 
received a letter from him. Instead of making himself a prisoner at 
the city gaol , where tilt Conte was 111 authority, he had gone back to 
occupy his old cellm the citadel, onl> too ha] n to be living within a 
few feet of Clclia. 

This was an event of enormous import; in tins place he was more 
than ever exposed to the risk of being poisoned This act of folly 
filled the Duchessa with despair, she forgave the cause of it - his 
mad love for Clelia — because m a few days’ time the g»rl was going 
to marry the rich March esc Crtseuizi. By this mad act Fabnzio 
recovered all his former influence over the buchessa’s heart. 

‘It is that cursed paper which I made the Prince sign that will 
brmg about his death ! What fools men arc with their ideas of honour ! 
As if one needed to consider honour under absolute governments, 
in States where a man like Rassi is Minister of Justice! We ought to 
have accepted without more ado the pardon which the Pnnce would 
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have signed just as readily as he signed the order convening that 
special tribunal. What does it matter, after all, that a man of Fabrizio’s 
birth should be more or less accused of having taken a sword to kill 
an actor like Giletti with his own hand !’ 

No sooner had the Duchessa received Fabrizio’s letter than she 
hurried off to see the Conte, whom she found pale as death. 

‘Good God! my dear/ he cried, ‘I am most unlucky in my hand- 
ling of this poor boy, and you will be angry with me again. I can 
give you proof that 1 sent for the keeper of the city gaol yesterday 
evening; every day your nephew would have come to take tea with 
you. The frightful thing about it is tliat it is impossible for either you 
or me to say to the Prince we are afraid of poison, and poison ad- 
ministered by Rassi; he would regard such a suspicion as the height of 
immorality. However, if you insist, I am ready to go up to the Palace; 
but I am certain of the answer. I am going to say more; I offer you a 
measure which I would not resort to for myself. Since I have held 
authority in this State, I have not caused the death of a single man, 
and you know that 1 am so idiotically sensitive in tliat respect that 
sometimes, at the close of day, 1 still think of those two spies whom 
I had shot, a little too light-heartedly, in Spain. Well now, do you 
wish me to get rid of Rassi for you? There arc no limits to the risk he 
is making Fabrizio run. He has in this a sure way of forcing me to 
clear out/ 

This proposal pleased the Duchessa extremely* but she did not 
adopt it. 

‘I do not want you/ she said to the Conte, ‘in our retirement, under 
that beautiful sky of Naples, to have dark thoughts to sadden your 
evenings/ 

‘But, my dear, it seems to me wc are left with nothing but dark 
thoughts to choose from. What will become of you, what indeed will 
become of me, if Fabrizio is carried off by some illness?’ 

Discussion continued v/ith fresh vigour on this point, and the 
Duchessa closed it with these words: ‘Rassi owes his life to the fact 
that I love you better than I do Fabrizio. No, I do not wish to poison 
all die evenings of the old age we arc going to spend together/ 

The Duchessa hurried to the fortress. General Fabio Conti was 
delighted to confront her with the precise terms of military regula- 
tions: ‘No one may enter a State prison without an order signed by 
the Prince/ 
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‘But the Marchese Crest enzi and his musicians tome to the citadel 
every day.’ 

‘That is because I obtained an order for them from the Prince.* 

The poor Duchcssa was unaware of the full extent of her mis- 
fortunes. General Fabio Conti had regarded himself as personally 
dishonoured by Fabrizio’s escape When he saw bun arrive at the 
citadel, he oughtnot to have admittt d him, for lie had no order to that 
effect. ‘But,’ said he to himself ‘it is Heaven that is sending him to me 
to restore my honour and to save me from the ndic ulc whn h would 
blight my military career. I must t xkc carenot to lose this opportunity ; 
doubtless he will be acquitted, and I have only a tew days in which to 
take mv revenge.* 



chapter 25 : Dangerous Moments 

T he arrival of our hero filled Clelia with despair. The poor girl, 
deeply religious and strictly honest with herself, could not shut 
her eyes to the fact that tliere would never be any happiness for her 
apart from Fabrizio; but she had made a vow to the Madonna, at the 
tune when her father was nearly poisoned, that she would offer him 
the sacrifice of marrying the Marchese Crescenzi. She had made a 
vow that she would never see Fabrizio again, and already she was 
suffering the most frightful pangs of conscience over the admission 
she had been led to make in the letter she had written to Fabrizio 
on the eve of his escape. How can I depict the feelings aroused in that 
sorrowful heart when, as she sadly watched her birds flit to and fro, 
and raised her eyes from habit, and with affection, towards that 
window from which Fabrizio once used to look at her, she saw him 
standing there again and greeting her with the tendercst respect? 

She imagined it to be a vision which Heaven had allowed as a 
punishment; then the hideous truth dawned 011 her mind. ‘They 
have caught him again/ she said to herself, ‘and he is lost f She called 
to mind the comments made in the fortress after his escape; the 
very humblest of the gaolers had regarded themselves as mortally 
insulted. Clelia looked at Fabrizio, and in spite of herself that glance 
portrayed in full the passion that was driving her to despair. ‘Do you 
suppose/ she seemed to be saying to Fabrizio, ‘that I shall find happi- 
ness in that sumptuous palace which they arc making ready for me? 
My father keeps on telling me, till I am sick to death of hearing it, 
that you arc as poor as we arc; but, good God ! how gladly would 1 
share that poverty. But alas! we must never see each other again!’ 

Clelia had not the strength to make use of the alphabets. As she 
gazed at Fabrizio she grew faint and sank into a chair beside the 
window. Her head rested upon the ledge of this window, and as 
she had wanted to see him right up to the last moment, her face was 
turned towards Fabrizio, who had a perfect view of it. When, after 
a few moments, she opened her eyes again, her first glance was at 
Fabrizio. She saw tears in his eyes, but those tears sprang from utter 
happiness; he saw that absence had not caused her to forget him. 
The two poor young things remained for some time as though 
spell-bound by the sight of each other. Fabrizio ventured to sing, as 
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if he were accompanying himself on the guitar, a few improvised 
lines which conveyed the message: *It is to see you again that I have 
returned to prison: they are going to try me.’ 

These words seemed to arouse all Clelia’s virtuous instincts. She 
rose quickly to her feet, hid her eyes, and, by means of the most 
expressive gestures, sought to convey to him that she must never see 
him again. She had promised this to the Madonna, and had looked 
at him inadvertently just now. Fabrizio venturing still to express his 
love, Clelia fled from the room indignant, and swearing to herself that 
never would she sec liim again. For such were the precise terms of her 
vow to the Madonna: ‘My eyes shall never look on him again* She had 
written them on a little slip of paper which her uncle Don Cesare 
had allowed her to bum upon the altar at the moment of the offertory, 
while he was saying Mass. 

All the same, no matter what the vow that bound her, Fabrizio’s 
presence in the Famcse Tower brought Clelia to resume her former 
habits and activities. She had become accustomed to spending the 
whole day alone in her room. No sooner had she recovered from the 
unlooked-for agitation which the sight of Fabrizio had provoked in 
her, than she began to move about the house and renew acquaintance, 
so to speak, with all her humbler friends. A very garrulous old 
woman, employed in the kitchen, said to her with an air of mystery: 
‘This time Signor Fabrizio will not get out of the citadel.’ 

‘He will not make die mistake of getting over the walls again/ 
said Clelia, ‘but he will go out by the door, if he is acquitted.’ 

‘I tell your Excellency, and I know what I am saying, that he will 
not leave the citadel except feet first.’ 

Clelia turned extremely pale: the old woman remarked it, and 
promptly held her tongue. She said to herself that she had been 
guilty of an imprudence in speaking thus in front ot the Governor’s 
daughter, whose duty it would be to tell everybody that Fabrizio 
had died a natural death. As she was going up to her room Clelia 
met the prison doctor, an honest, but timid, sort of man, who told 
her with an air of great alarm that Fabrizio w<*r* seriously ill. Clelia 
could hardly keep on her feet; she looked everywhere for her uncle, 
the good Don Cesare, and at last found him in the chapel, engaged 
in fervent prayer; his face betrayed extreme distress. The dinner bell 
rang. During the meal not a word was exchanged between the two 
brothers; but, towards the very end of dinner, the General addressed 
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a few very harsh words to his brother. The latter looked at the 
servants, who left die room. 

‘General/ said Don Cesare to the Governor, ‘I have the honour to 
inform you that I am leaving the citadel; I am sending in my resig- 
nation/ 

‘Bravo ! Bravissimo ! to cast suspicion on me ! ... And your 
reason, if you please?’ 

‘My conscience/ 

‘Go on, you are only a snivelling priest ! You know nothing about 
honour/ 

‘Fabrizio is dead/ thought Clclia. ‘They have poisoned him at 
dinner, or they’ll do it tomorrow/ She ran to the aviary, resolved 
to sing, accompanying herself on the piano. ‘1 shall go to confession/ 
she said to herself, ‘and I shall be forgiven for breaking my vow to 
save a man’s life/ What was her consternation when, on reaching 
the aviary, she saw that the shutters had been replaced by boards 
affixed to die iron bars! Utterly frantic, she tried to give the prisoner 
a warning by a few words shouted rather than suifg. T here was no 
response of any sort; a deathly silence already reigned within the 
Farncse Tower. ‘It’s all over/ she thought. Quite beside herself, she 
went downstairs, then came up again to collect what little money 
she had, and some tiny diamond earrings. On her way out she also 
took some bread left over from dinner, which had been put away in 
a sideboard. ‘If he is still alive, my duty is to save him/ 

She made her way with a haughty air towards the door of the 
tower. This door was standing open, and eight soldiers had been 
posted only a moment or two before in the pillared hall on the 
ground floor. Clclia faced these soldiers boldly. She was counting on 
speaking to the sergeant who would be in charge of them; but this 
man was not there. Clelia darted on to the little iron staircase which 
wound round one of the pillars; the soldiers gazed at her with mouths 
wide open, but, presumably on account of her lace shawl and her 
bonnet, did not dare say anything to her. There was nobody at all 
on the first floor; but when she reached the second, at the entrance 
to the corridor which, as the reader may remember, was closed 
by three iron-barred doors and led to Fabrizio’s cell, she found a 
turnkey whom she did not know and who said to her with a startled 
air; ‘He hasn’t yet had liis dinner/ 

‘I am quite aware of that/ said Clelia haughtily. The man did not 
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dare stop her. Twenty paces farther on, Clclia found sitting on the 
first of the six steps which led to Fabrizio’s cell another turnkey, 
very elderly and with a very red face, who said to her firmly: 
‘Signorina, have you an order from the Governor?* 

‘Don’t you know who I am?* 

Clelia at that moment was possessed by a sort of supernatural force; 
she was really out of her mind. ‘I am going to save my husband,’ 
she said to herself. 

While die old turnkey was exclaiming: ‘But my duty doesn’t 
allow me . , Clelia ran swiftly up the six steps. She hurled herself 
against the door; an enormous key was in the lock; she needed all 
her strengdi to turn it. At that moment the old turnkey, who was 
half drunk, clutched at the hem of her dress. She dashed into the room, 
shut die door behind her, tearing her gown, and, as the turnkey was 
pushing against the door to get in after her, she closed it with a bolt 
that was just under her hand. She looked round the cell and saw 
Fabrizio seated at a tiny table on which his dinner was laid. She 
rushed up to the table, overturned it, and seizing Fabrizio by the 
arm, said to him: ‘Oh, my dear, have you eaten anything?’ 

The note of tenderness in these words filled Fabrizio with joy. In 
her agitation, Clelia for the first time m her life forgot her feminine 
reserve, and let her love appear. 

Fabrizio had been on the point of beginning tins fatal meal. Fie took 
her in his arms and covered her with kisses. ‘This dinner was 
poisoned,* he thought. ‘If I tell her I haven’t touched it, religion will 
reassert its rights, and Clelia will disappear. If, on the other hand, she 
regards me as a dying man, I shall manage to persuade her not to 
leave inc. She is anxious to find some way of breaking offlier hateful 
marriage; chance offers us this one. The gaolers will soon collect; 
they will break down the door, and there will be such a scandal that 
the Marchese Crescenzi will possibly be scared by it. and die marriage 
will be broken off* 

During the moment of silence occupied by dicse reflections 
Fabrizio felt that Clelia was already trying to rr <*c herself from his 
embraces. 

‘I don’t feel any pain as yet,’ he said to her, ‘but presently it will 
prostrate me at your feet. FleJp me to die.’ 

‘O my only friend,’ she answered, *1 will die with you.’ 

She was so beautiful, with her gown half torn off, and stirred to 

TtC.P . ft 
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such a pitch of passion, that Fabrizio could not refrain from following 
an almost unconscious impulse No resistance was offered him. 

In the ecstasy of passion and generous emotion which follows on 
extreme happiness he said to her somewhat rashly: ‘I must not allow 
the first moments of our happiness to he sulked by a base he But for 
youi courage I should now be just a corpse, or writhing in the most 
atrocious agony. But 1 was just about to begin my dinner when you 
came in 1 have not touched any one of these dishes/ 

Fabri/io began to dilate upon these imaginary horrors to dispel 
the indignation winch 1 c could already read m Cleha’s eyes She 
looked at him for some moments, two violent and conflicting emo- 
tions at war within her, then flung luisdf into lus amis The) heard 
a great noise m the corridor, the three iron doors were violently 
opened and shut, voices shouted 

‘Ah ! If I had arms!’ cried T abrizio Mhev made me hand them 
over before thev would l(t me m No doubt thev arc coming to 
finish me off Goodbye, my Ckha, I bless m\ doth since it has been 
die cause of mv happiness ' C lcka embiacci him mnd gave him a 
little dagger with an ivory h indie and a blade not much larger than 
that of a pen-knife. 

‘Don’t let them kill you/ Jic said to him; 'defend yourself to the 
very list moment If my uncle hears the noise, lie is brave and good, 
he will save you I’m going out to speak to them/ As she sud these 
words she rushi d towards the door. 

‘If you an not killed/ she said, tense with emotion, her hand on the 
bolt of die door and her held turned towards him, ‘let yourself die 
of hunger rather than touch aiw sort of food whatever Keep this 
bread always in your pocket * 

The noise was c ommg nearer. Tabn/io < aught hold ol her round the 
waist, took her place by the door, and throwing it open violendy, 
dashed down the six steps of die wooden stairs He had hold of the 
dagger with the ivory handle and very nearl) dirust it into the 
waistcoat of Gcneial Fontana, aide-de-camp to the Prince, who 
promptly retreated, crying out m a panic. ‘But I have come to save 
you, Signor del Dongo/ 

Fabrizio went back up the six steps and called into die cell: 
‘Fontana has conic to save me/ T hen, turning back down the wooden 
steps to approach the General, he discussed the situation coldly with 
him. He begged him at great length to forgive him a first impulse 
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of auger. ‘They were trying to poison me, this dinner } ou sec placed 
in front of me is poisoned. I had the sense rot to touch it, but I will 
confess that such a proceeding has given me a shock. When I heard 
^u coming up the stairs, 1 thought they were coming to finish me 
otf with their daggers ... I request you, my dear General, to give 
oiders that no one shall enter n\) cell. They would remove the 
poison, md our good Prince must be informed of ill the circum- 
stinces/ 

1 he General, verv pale and complex ly taken aback, passc'd on the 
oiders suggested to the picked bod\ of gaolers who wire following 
him These men, quite crestfallen at finding the poison discovered, 
lost no tunc in getting down the sturs lhc) went in front, osten- 
sihh to leave the way cl< ar for the Pnnec’s aide-de-camp on the very 
v irrow stau wi\ , but actinll) m oi der to esc ape and retire from sight. 
1 o the grcit surprise of Cicik ral Fontan i, hibinuo lingered for a full 
quarter of an hour on the little lion stun isc winch iaii round the 
pillar on the ground floor H* wanted to gi\e (Telia time to hide 
he t self on the floor ibove 

It was the Puehcsyi who, niter s<.vn il wild attempts, had suc- 
eeede'd in getting (uncial F ontina sent to the citadel, it was onlv by 
chain e that she managed it On lowing ( onto Mosca, as much 
alaimed as she was herself, Tie had rushed oft to the Palace. The 
Pi inci'ss, who hid a marked repugnamc for any display of energy, 
which seemed to her vulgar, thought lnr mad and did not appear 
at all disposed to tike an\ unusual aps to help her ihe Dpehessa, 
quite distracted, was shedding bitter teMrs, she could do nothing but 
u iterate at cverv moment ‘But, Madam, m x quarter of an hour, 
F xbrizio will have died of poisoning ** 

At the sight of the Princess’s pcilect composure, the Duclicssa 
became mad with grief. She did not make' that moral reflection which 
would not have escaped a woman brought up in one of those 
Northern religions which allow self-examination: 1 was the first 
to use poison, now poison is destroying me/ In Italy icflections of 
that sort, m moments of passion, appear as ur~h the mark of a 
vulgar mind as a pun would seem m Paris m sumlar circumstances. 

The Duchessa, in desperation, risked gomg into the drawing-room 
where the Marchcse Crcsccwi, who was m waiting that day, hap- 
pened to be at that moment On her return to Parma he had thanked 
her effusively for the post of Lord-m-waitmg, to which, but for her, 
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he could never have aspired. Protestations of unbounded devotion 
had not been lacking on his part. 

The Duchcssa addressed these words to him: ‘Rassi is going to 
have Fabrizio, who is in the citadel, poisoned. Take with you in your 
pocket some chocolate and a bottle of water which I shall give you. 
Go up to die citadel, and save my life by telling General Fabio Conti 
that you will break off your mariiage with his daughter if he docs 
not allow you to hand this water and this chocolate to Fabrizio 
yourself/ 

The Marchese turned pale, and his features, so far from showing 
any animation at these words, presented a picture cf the most 
foolishly stolid embarrassment. He could not believe in the possi- 
bility of so shocking a crime in so moral a city as Parma, and one 
where such a great Prince was reigning, and so forth; moreover, he 
uttered these platitudes very slowly. In a word, the Duchcssa found an 
honest man, but weak to a degree, and quite unable to make up Ins 
mind to act. After a score of similar remarks interrupted by cries of 
impatience from the Duchcssa, he hit upon an excellent idea; the 
oath lie had sworn as Lord-in-waiting forbade him to take part in 
any intrigues against the government. 

Who can picture the anxiety and the despair of the Duchcssa, who 
felt that time was flying? 

‘But, at all events, go and sec the Governor; tell him that 1 will 
hunt down Fabrizio’s murderers as far as hell itself! . . . 9 

Despair increased the Duchcssa’s natural eloquence; but all tins 
fire only made the Marchese more alarmed and left him doubly 
hesitant. At the end of an hour he was less disposed to act than he 
had been at first. 

This unhappy woman, who had reached die uttermost limits of 
despair, and knew well that the Governor would refuse nothing 
to so rich a son-in-law, went so far as to fling herself at his feet. 
At this the Marchesc’s pusillanimity seemed to increase still further; 
at die sight of this strange spectacle he was filled with fear of being 
compromised himself, all unwittingly. But then an odd thing 
happened. The Marchese, a kind enough man at heart, was touched 
by the tears and by die position, at his feet, of so beautiful and, above 
all, so influential a woman. 

‘I myself, rich and noble as I am/ he thought, ‘may perhaps one 
day be at the feet of some Republican !’ The Marchese burst into 
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tears, and finally it was agreed that the Duchessa, in her capacity as 
Mistress of die Robes* should present linn to the Princess, who would 
jive him permission to convey to Fibrizio a little hamper, the con- 
tents of which he would declare he knew nothing about 

The previous evening, before the Duchessa knew of Fabrmo’s act 
of folly m going to the c«tidel, thev had performed a comtmdia 
dill'atti at couit, and the Prince, who alwavs reserved for himself 
the pait of plaving level ts the Duchessa, hid been so passionate 
in speaking to her of lus We tint lu would lnve seemed ridiculous, 
it, in ltily, a pxssionato mail ot a Puncs. iould ever be thought so! 

TL lie Prince, cxtiuncly sli}, but always in tenseh serious m matters 
of love, happened, in one ol the Palace comdois, to meet die 
Duchessa as she was tannin*, oft di( Mircbcsc, in a great state of 
worv, to sec the Prim css lie was so surprised and dazzled by die 
touching be mt) which her despur bestowed upon the Mistress of 
the Rob' s, that for the fust time in his life he showed some foicc of 
(hanctei With a more than imperious gcstuie he dismissed the 
Marchesc, and began to make a formal dechrition of love to die 
Duchessa Tile Prince had doubtless pie plied this speech a long time 
be forth md, for certain things iboul it were fairly sensible 

‘Since the conventions of my rank foibid me to give myself the 
supn me happiness ofmatiymg jou, l will *weai upon the Blessed 
Sacr ment never to nnny withoit vour written consent I am well 
aw are,’ lie added, ‘tint 1 am m ik.no- y ou forfeit the hand of a Piimc 
Mnustei, a clever and exit e me 1) cl imuig min but after all he is 
fifty-six, and I am not yet twenty-two 1 should eousidei myself to 
be insulting you, and to deserve your tciusal if 1 ‘poke to you of 
advmtagcs that have no connexi m with love But everyone at my f 
court who is interested m money speaks with admintion of the 
proof of lus love which the Conte gives v ou in leaving every thing he 
possesses in your hands i shill be only too h ippv to copy hum m that 
respect. You will make better use of my fortune dun 1, md you shall 
have di< entire disposal of the annual sum which my Ministers hand 
over to the Intendant General of my Ciown T T u» it will be you, my 
dear Duchessa, who will decide upon the sums which I mav spend 
each month/ The Duchessa found all these details very long and 
tedious the risks Fabrizio was meanwhile running cut her to the 
heart 

‘You don’t seem to know, your Highness/ she cncd, ‘that ai this 
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very moment they are poisoning Fabrizio in your citadel ! Save liim ! 
I’ll take your word for everything/ 

This presentation of her thoughts was impolitic in the extreme. At 
the mere mention of poison all the ease, all the sincerity which this 
poor, high-minded Prince had introduced into this conversation 
vanished in the twinkling of an eye. The Duchcssa did not realize 
her blunder until it was too late to remedy it, and her despair was 
intensified, a thing she had not thought possible. ‘If I had not spoken 
of poison/ she said to herself, ‘he would have granted me Fabrizio’s 
liberty. O my dear Fabrizio/ she added, ‘it is fated then that 1 should 
be the one to stab you to the heart through my stupidity !’ 

It took the Duchcssa a long time and much exercise of charm to 
bring the Prince back to Ins talk of passionate love, but he still 
remained deeply offended. It was his mind alone that spoke; his heart 
had been frozen, first of all by the idea of poison, and then by this 
other idea as unplca&mg as the first was terrible. . . . ‘They administer 
poison in my dominions, and that without telling me! So Rassi 
wishes to dishonour me in the eyes of Europe ! And C^od knows what 
I shall read next month in the Paris newspapers !’ 

Suddenly the heart of this shy young man was silcnc, his mind 
had hit on an idea. 

‘Dear Duchcssa 1 you know how much I am attached to you. 
Your horrible notion of poison, or so I would like to believe, is 
unfounded. But after all it also sets me dunking, and makes me almost 
forget for an instant the passion I feel for you, the only one I have 
experienced in all my life. I feel I am not attractive; I am only a boy 
who is deeply in love. But, anyhow, put me to the test/ 

The Prince became quite animated in using this sort of language. 
‘Save Fabrizio, and I’ll believe anything you say ! No doubt I am 
carried away’ by’ a mother’s foolish fears. But send at once to fetch 
Fabrizio from the citadel, so that I may see him. If he is still alive 
send liim from the Palace to the city gaol, where he can remain for 
months on end, if your Highness requires it, until his trial/ 

The Duchcssa saw with despair that the Prince, instead of briefly 
granting so simple a request, had turned moody. He was very red; 
he looked at the Duchessa, then lowered his eyes, and his cheeks 
grew pale. The idea of poison, put forward so inopportunely, had 
suggested to him an idea worthy of his father or of Philip II; but 
he did not dare to put it into words. 
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‘Listen, madam/ he said at length, as though forcing himself to 
speak, and in a tone that was scarcely gracious. ‘You scorn me as a 
mere youngster, and, what is more, a person without any power to 
charm \ou. Well now, 1 am gomg to say something horrible, but 
which has just been suggested to me, this instant, by the deep and 
genuine passion which I feel for you. If I had the very least belief m 
the idea of poison, I should already have taken action, as my duty 
would have dictated. But I sec nothing in your request save a fancy 
inspired by passion, the implications of which, I beg leave to say, 

I do not fully grasp. You wish me, who have bcui leigmng for barely 
three months, to act without consulting my Ministers! You ask me 
to make a serious exception to my usual manner of procedure, 
which, I must admit, seems ta me a highly rational one. k is you, 
madam, who, at this moment, arc absolute sovereign here, you give 
me grounds for hope in a matter which means everything to me. 
But, m an hour’s time, when this fanciful dream of poison, this 
nightmare of yours, lias vanished, my company will become irk- 
some to you, I shall be out of favour with you, madam. Well then, 

1 require an oath. Swear to me, madam, that if Fabn/io is restored 
to you safe and sound, I shall obtain from you, witlun tluec months 
from now, all the highest bliss that my love can dcsiie; that you will 
ensure the happiness of my whole life b) placing at my disposal one 
hour of youis, and th it a ou will be wholly in me.’ 

At that moment the Palace clock strut k two. ‘Ah! it is too late, 
perhaps/ thought the 1 kicliessa. 

*1 swear it/ she etied, with a wild look m her eyes. 

The Pruicc immediately became a ditfercnt man; lie ran to the 
far end of the gallery, where the aides-de-camp hid their room. 

‘General Fontana, gallop at full speed to the citadel, go up as fast 
as you can to the cell where Signor del Oongo is confined, and bring 
him to me. I must speak to him within tw'cnty minutes, or fifteen, 
if possible !’ 

‘Ah ! General/ cried the Duchessa, who had followed the Prince. 
‘One minute may decide my life. A report, w!»uh is doubtless false, 
makes me fear poison for Fabrizio. The moment you arc within 
earshot call out to him not to eat. If lie lias begun his meal, see that 
you make him sick. Tell him it is I who wish it, employ force if 
necessary. Tell him that I am following close behind you, and, believe 
me, I shall be indebted to \ ou all my life.’ 
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‘Your Grace, my horse is saddled, I am generally considered a 
good horsennn, and I will gallop off at full speed. 1 shall be at the 
citadel eight minutes before you ’ 

‘And I, madam/ cried the Prince, ‘I ask you for four of those 
eight minutes ’ 

1 he aide-de-camp had vanished, he was a nun whose only merit 
was that lie knew how to ride No sooner had he shut the door thm 
the young Prince, who seemed to have some force of charictcr, 
seized the Ducht ss i\ hand 

‘Be so good, nnJam/ he said fo hei in a voice full of passion, ‘as 
to come with me to die chipcl ’ 1 he Duclicssa, at a loss for the first 
time m hei life, followed lnm without littering a word The Pnnte 
and she hiinied down die whole length of the gallery, die chapel 
bung at the other end On entering the chipeh the Punte fill on his 
knees, almost as much befort die Du« hessi is b< foie the altar 

‘Repeat the oadi r he said with pission ‘If sou hid had a sense of 
justice, if die unlucky fact of mv princely rank hid not stood m my 
way, you would lnve' grin ted me out of pita what now you owe 
because you have sworn it ’ 

‘If I see hibri/iu amm, and not poisoned, if he is alive a week irom 
now, if -your Highness will appoint him Coadjutor to Archbishop 
Landrum and Ins ultimate successor, mv honour, my womanly 
dignity, everything shall he trampled under foot, and I will give 
myself to yv>ur Highness ’ 

‘But, my sit id Jricnd / said the Pi nice, widi a blend ol timorous 
anxiety and aflection dnt was distxncdv droll, ‘I am afniel of some 
secret danger whose niturc 1 cannot githtt, and which may wreck 
my happiness; dnt would kill me If the Archbishop opposes me 
with one of those ecdesiastieal arguments which keep dungs dragging 
on for years on end, whit will become of me’ You see that I am 
behaving to van with entire good faith, are you going to behave 
to me like a little |esuit ; * 

‘No, in all rood futh if Fabrizio is saved, if, so far as it lies m 
y our power, you make lntn a Coadjutoi and a future Archbishop, I 
sacrifice my honour, and I am yours . . . Youi Highness undertakes 
to write “approval' 9 on the margin of a request winch His Grace 
the Archbishop will present to you m a week from now?’ 

‘I will sign you a blank sheet of papei ; reign over me and over 
my dominions!’ cried the Prmce, flushing red with happiness, and 
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really beside himself. He insisted on a second oath. He was so deeply 
moved that he forgot the shyness that w as so natural to him, and, 
in this ch ipel where they were alone, he murmured to the Duchessa 
things which, uttered three days earlier, would have altered the 
opinion that she held of him. But 111 her heart the despair aroused by 
Fabrizio’s danger had given place to horror at the promise that had 
been wrung from her 

The Duchessa was thoroughly upset by whit she hid just done. 
If she was not yet fully conscious of all the ft uful bitterness of the 
word .he h id given, it was bee msc In r attention w is centred on the 
question of whether General Fontani would be able to reach the 
citadel in time. 

To free herself from ihr n ich\ tender spec dies of this stripling, 
md to turn die convcisation 1 little, .he pi .list d a famous picture by 
P irnugi uimo, which hung ovet the high altir of thn chapel 

‘Be so good as to paniit me to send it to \ou,’ sucl die Prmcc. 

‘I accept/ replied the Duchessi ‘but give me leave to hum off 
to meet Hbnzio ’ 

Looking cjmte demenud she told her coiclunan to put his horses 
into a gallop On the bridge over tin citadel moat she met General 
Lontona and Labuzio, who were coming out on loot. 

‘Have you eaten anything*’ 

‘No, by a miracle/ 

She flung her arms round Fabnzit/s neck, md fell into a faint 
which lasted for an hour, and give r e to (eirs for her hfe and after- 
wards forhei reason. 

Governor Fabio Conti h Lei turned w lute w ith rage at the 
sight of General Font mi had been so 1 >w m obeying the 
Prince’s orders, that the aide-de-r imp, who assumed that the Duchessa 
was going to occupy the position of feigning mistress, had ended by 
losing his temper The Governor hid reckoned upon making 
Tabrizio’s illness last for two 01 tlnce days, ‘and now/ he said to 
himself, ‘the General, a mm tiom the court, will fiud that in- 
solent fellow wndung 111 the agonv which is n avenge me for this 
escape * 

Fabio Conti, absoibed in thought, stopped 111 the guard-room of 
the Famese Tower, from which lie hastily dismissed the soldiers. He 
did not wish to have any witnesses of the scene about to begin. Five 
minutes later he was petrified with astonishment on hearing Fabnzio’s 
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voice, and seeing him, lively and alert, giving General Fontana a 
description of the prison. He made himself scarce. 

Fabrizio showed himself a perfect ‘gentleman* m his interview 
with the Prince. For one thing, he did not want to appear like a child 
who takes fright at the merest tnrie. When die Prince inquired kindly 
how he felt, he answered ‘Like a man, your Serene Highness, who 
is dying of hunger, having luckily neither breakfasted nor dined.* 
After having had the honour of thanking die Prince, he requested 
permission to visit the Archbishop before presenting himself at the 
city gaol. 

lhc Prince had turned amazingly pale when his childish brain 
began to gather some idea that tins poisou was not entirely a wild 
fantasy of the Duchessa's imagination. Absorbed in dns cruel thought, 
he did not at first reply to the request to sec the Archbishop which 
Fabrizio addressed to him , then he felt himself obliged to atone fot 
Ins inattention by excessive graciousncss. 

‘Go out done, sir, and walk dirough the streets of my cipital 
unguarded. About ten or eleven o’clock \ou will present v ourself 
at the prison, where I hope you will not have r > stiy very long * 

On the morrow of dns great day, the most remrrkable m Ins life, 
the Prince fancied himself a litdc Napoleon, he. had read that this 
great man hid been kmdlv treated by sever d of the beauties of his 
couif. Once established as a Napoleon by Ins success in love, he 
re railed that lie had also been a Nrpoleon under hrc. Ills heart was 
still thrilled by the firmness of his conduct with the Duchcssa lhc 
consciousness of having accomplished something difficult made 
him a different mm altogether for the spue of a fortnight, lie 
became susceptible to generous considerations; he showed some 
force of character. 

He began that day bv burning the patent creating Rassi a Conte, 
which had been lying on Ins table for i month lie dismissed General 
Fabio Conti, and demanded from Colonel Lange, lus successor, the 
truth about the poison. Ltnge, a gallant Polish officer, struck tear 
into the giolers* hearts, and reported to the Prince tint there had been 
a plan to poison Signor del Don go's breakfast, but too many persons 
would hive had to be let into the secret For his dinner more careful 
measures had been taken, and, but foi the arrival of General Fontana, 
Signor del Dongo would have died. The Prince was aghast, but, as 
he was really very much m love, it was a consolation for him to be 
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able to say to himself ‘It turns out that I really did save Signor del 
Dongo’s life, and the Duchessa will not due fail to keep the word 
she has given me.’ Another idea occuircd to him: ‘My calling is a 
great deal more difficult than I imagined. Everyone is agreed that the 
Duchessa is a woman of infinite intelligence, and here my political 
interests and my heart are in harmony with each other. It would be 
heavenly for me if she would consent to be my Prime Minister/ 
That evening the Prince was so revolted by the horrors he had 
discovered that he lefnsed to take part m the pi ly. 

‘I should be more than li ippy/ he said to the Duchessa, ‘if you 
would rule over my domuuons ns )ou rule over my heart To begin 
widi, I am going to tell you how I have spent mv day/ He then 
gave her an exact account of everything, die burning of Rassi’s 
patent, the appointment of Lange, the latter’s report on the poisoning, 
and so on. 1 feel that l hive very little experience of how to rule. 
I he Conte humiliates nu. with Ins jokes, he even johis at meetings 
of the Council, and, m souct\ , lie sivs dungs the truth of which you 
will dispute. He siys I im a mere child whom he le.ds wherever he 
chooses Even if I am a Prune, niadim, 1 am none the less a man, and 
such things annoy me. In ordi r to give an air of improbability to any 
stories Conte Mosca may cone oct, I have been induced to summon 
that dangerous lascal Rassi to the. Ministry , and now I have that 
General Conti belie vmg linn still so powerful thit he dare not admit 
that it was Rassi or the Maichcsa Raversi who suggested his making 
away with your nephew I have i good mind to said General Fabio 
quite simply before the couit, the judges will see whether lie is 
guilty of an attempt at poisoning * 

‘But, your Highness, have you anv judges?* 

‘What!’ said die Prince m astonishment 

‘You have clevcT legal experts, who pancle the streets with an air 
of solemnity, apart from that they will always pronounce sentence 
m a way to please the dominant put) at your court/ 

While the* young Prmec, thoiouglily shocked, was making re- 
marks winch showed his candour far more than Ins sagacity, the 
Duchessa was saying to lursclf ‘Does it really suit me to have Conti 
disgraced? No, certainly not, for then the mamage of Ins daughter 
with that honest dullard the Marchcse Cresceti7i becomes impossible/ 
On this topic there followed an endless discussion between the 
Duchessa and the Prince. The Prince was dazed with admiration. In 
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consideration of die marriage of Clelia Conti to die Marchese 
Cresccnzi, but on that express condition, which he himself announced 
in angry tones to the cx-Govcrnor, the Prince pardoned linn his 
attempt at poisoning; but, on the Duebessa’s advice, lie banished 
him until the date of his daughter’s wedding. The Duchessa ima- 
gined diat she was no longer really in love with Fabrizio, but she 
was still passionately anxious for the marriage of Clelia Conn with 
the Marchese Cresccnzi. This afforded her some vague hope that 
gradually she might sec Fabiizio’s preoccupation disappear. 

T he Prince, off his head with joy, would have liked, that evening, 
to strip Rassi of all lin honours in public. The Duchessa said to him 
laughing: ‘Do you know a saying of Napoleon’s? “A man placed 
m an exalted position, on whom all men’s eyes aie fixed, ought never 
to give way to a violent impulse.” But anyhow, this evening it is 
too late; let us put off all business until tomorrow/ 

She wished to give herself time to consult the Conte, to whom she 
gave a very exact account of the whole of diat evening’s conversation, 
suppressing, however, the Prince’s frequent allusion^ to a promise 
which was poisoning her life. The Duchessa hoped to make herself 
so indispensable that she would be able to obtain an indefinite adjourn- 
ment by saving to the Prime. ‘If you have the barbarity U) insist 
upon subjecting me to that humiliation, which I will never forgive 
you, l shall leave your principality the day after.’ 

Consulted by the Duchessa as to Rassfs fate die Conte proved 
himself most sagacious. General Fahio Conti and the ix-iuinistcr 
went on (heir travels together to Piedmont. 

A singular difficulty arose in connexion widi Fabrizio’s trial: the 
judges wished to acquit him b) acclamation, and at die first sitting 
of the court. The Conte was obliged to use threats to ensure that the 
trial should last for at least a week, and that the judges should take 
the trouble to hear all the witnesses. ‘These fellows arc all alike,’ he 
said to himself. 

The day after his acquittal Fabrizio del Dongn took possession at 
last of the office of Vicar-general to the worthy Archbishop Lan- 
driani. That same day, the Prince signed die official letters necessary 
to obtain Fabrizio’s nomination as Coadjutor with eventual succes- 
sion, and less than two months after lie was installed in that post. 

Everyone complimented the Duchessa on her nephew’s grave 
demeanour; the fact was that lie was in despair. The day after his 
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deliverance, which was followed by the dismissal and banishment of 
General Fabio Conti and die Duchessa’s coming into high favour, 
Clelia had taken refuge with her aunt, Contcssa Contarim, an 
extremely rich and extremely aged lidy, occupied exclusively widi 
looking after her own health C L lia could, had she w ished, have seen 
Fabrizio; but anyone acquainted with her previous activities who 
had seen her present mode of behaviour might well have diought 
that with the pissing of her lover’s danger her love for him had also 
ceased Not only did Fabri/io pass as oiten as he dcccmdv could in 
ironr of the Palazzo Contarim, but he had also slice c edvd, after aidless 
trouble, in taking a little apirtimnt opposite the windows of its first 
floor. On one occasion Clcln, hiving gone to the window without 
dunking, to sec a process.. m pass, dre i w back at once, as though 
terror-stricken She had caught sight of b ibrizio, dressed in black, but 
as a workman in v^rv poor circumstances, looking at her from one 
of the wmdows of his wretched lodgings which were filled with 
oiled paper, like those of die 1 irncse J ower. Fabuzio would much 
have liked to persuade hunseli that Cklia was avoiding him as a 
consequence of her father’s disgrace, which public report attributed 
to the Duchessa. But he was only too well aware of another cause for 
her keeping him at a distance, and nothing could rouse him out of 
his melancholy 

Neither his acquittal, nor his installation ui an office entailing the 
performance of import mt functions, the first he had been called 
upon to fulfil m lus life, nor Ins fu pc jLtion in societv, noi, indeed, 
the assiduous court that w r as p ud to linn by all the clergy and all 
devout poisons in the diocese, had moved him in die least. The 
charming rooms he had in die Pali/zo Sanseverma were no longer 
sufficient for him. Ihc Duchessa, to her great delight, was obliged 
to give to him die whole of the second floor in her palazzo and two 
fine drawing-rooms on the first floor, which were always full of 
people awaiting an opportunity to pay their respects to the \oung 
Coadjutor. The clause see anng lus eventual succession had produced 
an amazing impression m the pi me ipality All tbosc resolute traits m 
Fabrizio’s character, which formerly had so greatly shocked the poor, 
foolish courtiers, were now accounted to him as virtues. 

It was a great lesson in philosophy for Tabrizio to find himself 
completely indifferent to all these honours, and far more unhappy 
m these magnificent rooms, with ten lackey s wearing his livery, than 
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he had been in his wooden cell in the Farncsc Tower, surrounded by 
hideous gaolers and in continual fear for his life. His mother and liis 
sister, the Duchessa V — , who came to Parma to see him in his glory, 
were struck by his profound melancholy. The Marchcsa del Dongo, 
now the least romantic of women, was so greatly alarmed by it 
that she imagined he must have been given some slow poison while 
in the Famese Tower. Despite ftcr extreme discretion, she felt it 
her duty to speak to hun about this most unusual melancholy, and 
Fabrizio answered her only with tears. 

A host of advantages, arising out of his brilliant position, pro- 
duced no other effect on him save to make him out of Temper. His 
brother, that vain soul consumed by the canker of the vilest selfish- 
ness, wrote him an almost official letter of congratulation, and widi 
this letter enclosed a draft for fifty thousand lire, to enable him, so 
the new Marchese wrote, to buy himself horses and a carriage 
worthy of his name. Fabrizio sent tins money to his younger sister, 
who was poorly married. 

Conte Mosca had ordered a fine translation to be made, in Italian, 
of the genealogy of the Valserra del Dongo family, originally pub- 
lished in Latin by Fabrizio, Archbishop of Parma. He had it printed 
in a magnificent style, with the Latin text on alternate pages; the 
engravings had b$en reproduced as superb lithographs, done in 
Paris. The Duchessa had asked that a fine portrait of Fabrizio should 
be placed opposite that of die old Archbishop. This translation was 
published as being die work of Fabrizio during his first period of 
imprisonment. Cut every feeling had been crushed out oi existence 
in our hero, even that vanity which is so natural to man. He did not 
deign to read a single page oi this work attributed to himself. His 
social position made it incumbent upon him to present a magni- 
ficently bound copy to the Prince, who, feeling that he owed him 
some compensation for the cruel death to which he had come so 
near, accorded him the right of entry to his grand levee, a favour 
which confers the title of Excellency . 



chapter 26 : An Evening at Court 

T hf only moments in which Fabrizio had some chance of routing 
himself out of Ins deep melancholy were those which he spent 
hidden behind a pane of glass which he had substituted for a square of 
oiled paper m a window of his lodgings facing the Palazzo Contarini, 
in which, as wc know, Clc h i had take 11 refuge. On die few occ asions 
011 which he hid seen her since Ins leaving the citadel he had been 
dcc^l) distressed by a striking clnngc m her, winch seemed to hmi 
to augui ill. Since her one lapse, Clclia’s ficc had assumed a character 
of nobihtv and gravity diat was truh remarkable; one would have 
t iken her for a woman of Unity In tins extraordinary change, bab- 
rizio saw the rcflec tion of some steadfast resolution *At every moment 
of the day,’ he said to himself, Mie is swe iring mw udly to be faithful 
to the vow she h is made to the M ulotun, ind ncvei sec me again * 
Tabrizio guessed onh a part of delta’s troubles She knew that 
her father, having fallen into deep disgrice, could not return to 
Parma and icapptar at court (without which life lor him was im- 
possible) until the day of hci marriage to the Marchesc Crescenzi. 
She w rote to tell lnm that she desired this marriage. The General was 
in retirement at Tunti, and ill with grief As a matter of fact, the 
effect of this heroic decision had bun to add ten years to her age. 

She was well aware tint Fabrizio had a w indow facing the Palazzo 
Ooutaimi; but slit had only once uecn so unfoitunatc as to look at 
him. As soon as she noticed a certam turn of the head or the shape of a 
figure m any way resembling his, sht immediately shut her eyes. 
Her deep piety and hei trust in the Mudonn \ aid were from hence- 
forth her only resources. Slit had to endure the pain of fcclmg no 
respect for her father; her future husband’s character seemed to her 
perfectly commonplace and in conformitv with the usual standards 
of taste and fechng in liigh societ) , lastly she adored a man whom she 
must never see again, and who all the same had certain claims on her. 
This combination of things ordained by fate seemed to her the 
height of misery, and wc must acknowledge she was right. What she 
needed, after her marriage, was to go and live two hundred leagues 
from Parma. 

Fabrmo was aware of Cleha’s intense modest) , heknew how much 
any unusual enterprise, which might, if it were discovered, form a 
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subject for gossip, was bound to displease her None die less, pro- 
voked b^pnd endurance by his own excessive melancholy and by 
Clelia’s constant habit of turning her eyes away from him, he ven- 
tured on an attempt to bribe two of the servants of her aunt, Contessa 
Contarim. One day, as night was falling, Fabrizio, dressed as a 
well-to-do countryman, presented himself at the door of the palazzo, 
where one of the servants whom It' had bribed was waiting for him. 
He announced himself as coming from Turin and bearing letters for 
Cleha from her fadur. The servant went to deliver the message and 
then showed him up into a huge anteroom on the first floor of the 
pahzzo. It was here that I abiizio spent what was perhaps the most 
anxious quarter of an hour in his life. If Cleha refused to see him 
there was no mote hope of peace of mind for lum ‘1 o put an end to 
those irksome labours winch my new dignity heaps upon me, I shall 
rid the Churth of an unworthy pucst, and, nnd< t an assumed name, 
seek refuge in some ( 'arthusian monastery .* At length die servant 
came to inform lum tint Signornn Cleha Conti was willing to 
receive him. Our heio’s tourage failed him complexly, he almost 
collapsed with fcai as lie went up the stairs to the second floor. 

Cleha wis sitting it a little table on wlmh stood a single candle. 
No sooner had she caught sight of Fabrizio than she rushed away 
and lud herself at the fir end of the room, 

‘This is how you cite for mv salvation,’ she cued to him, hiding 
her face ui her hands. ‘ Ye t y ou know Uiat when my father was at die 
point of death after taking poison I made a vow to the Madomi i 
that I wcfuld nevet see you I h ivc never failed to keep that vow save 
on that day, die most wietihcd dav of my life, when I felt myself 
hound by mv conscienec to rescue vou from death. It is alieady a 
great thing, if by a strained and no doubt ctiminal interpretation of 
my vow, I consent to listen to you ’ 

This last remark stupi istd Fabrizio so much that it took lnm a few 
seconds to feel jubilint about it. He had e\pectcd to meet with the' 
keenest anger, and to see Cltha fly from the room, at length he 
recovered his presence of mind and extinguished the one cmdle. 
Although he believed he had really understood Clelia’s orders he was 
trembling fiom head to foot as he advanced towards the end of the 
room, where she had taken refuge behind a sofa He did know whether 
it would offend her if he kissed her hand; she herself was trembling, 
too, with love, and flung herself mto his arms. 
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‘Dear Fabrizio,* she said to him, ‘how slow you have been in 
coming! I can only speak to >ou for a moment, {or it lstatunly a 
great sin, and when I promised never to see 'vou, no doubt I also 
implied that I promised not to speak to \ou. But how could you so 
barbarously pursue my poor fathci’s idea of revenging lumself? For, 
after all, it was he who was first nearly poisoned to help you make 
your escape Ought you not to do something for me, who have 
exposed my reputation to such gr^at tisks in ordu to save you? And 
besides you are now altogether committed to Holy Orders, you 
could not marry me, even li I found a way of getting rid of that 
odious Marcliese. And then, how could >ou dire, on the evening of 
the procession, try to see me in broad daylight, and so violate, m 
the most flagrant manner, the dieted piomist I have made to the 
Madonna?* 

Fabrizio clasped her in his arms, beside himself with joy and surprise. 

A conversation that began with such a quanta) of things to be said 
could not finish quickly. Hbrmo told Cleln the t XaCt liuth about 
her father’s banishment Ihe Duehessa h id had no part in it whatso- 
ever, for the simple reason that she had not for a suigle moment 
believed that the idea of poison had originated with General Conu. 
She bad always thought it to be a cunning sttoke on the part of the 
Raversi faction, who were bent on driving out Conte Mosca This 
incontrovertible fact, developed at great length, nude Clclia very 
happy; she had been deeply distressed at having to hate anyone who 
belonged to Fabri/io She no longer now regarded the Duehessa 
with a jealous eye. 

The state of happiness created by that e\cnmf lasted only a few days. 

The worthy Don Ccsare ainved back fron Tin ui, and, drawing 
courage from die perfect integrity of his heart, ventured to call on 
the Duehessa After asking her to give hnn her word that she would 
not abuse the confidence lie was about to repose in her, he admitted 
that his brother, led astray by a false point of honout, and believing 
himself defied and disgraced in die eyes of the public by Fabrmo’s 
escape, had felt bound to revenge himself 

Don Cesare had not been speaking for two minutes before he had 
won his case: his perfect goodness had touched the Duehessa, who 
was by no means accustomed to such exhibitions He appealed to 
her as a novelty* 

‘Hasten the marnage between the General’s daughter and the 
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Marihcsc Crescenzi, and I give you my word that I will do all in niv 
power to have the General received as though he were just returning 
from his travels. I shall invite him to dinner; does that satisfy you? 
No doubt there will be some coolness at the beginning, and die 
General must on no account be in a huiry to ask to be reinstated m 
his post as Govemoi of the cit > del. But >ou know that I have a 
friendly feeling for the Murchesc, *nd I shall not harbour any sort of 
giudgc against his father -m-law .’ 

Fortified by these words, Don Cesare came to tell Jus mere that 
she held in her hands the life of her father, who was sick w ith despair. 
For several months he had not appeared at any court. 

Clcha made up her mind to go to visit her father, who was hiding 
under an assumed name m a villigc near Turin, for he had taken it 
into lus head that the court of Parma would hv a demand for his 
extradition before the court of Tunn, so that he might be brought 
to tn d. She found lnm ill, md almost out of his mind. That same 
evening she wrote a lettci to labii/io announcing their eternal 
separation. On rtceiving this letter Fabtmo, who was developing a 
character exactly resembling that of his mistress, went mto retreat at 
the monastery of Vclleia, situated m the mountains, ten leagues from 
Parma. Clcha wrote him a lettt r of ten pages. She had sworn to him 
some time before that she would never marry the Marchcse without 
his consent, now she asked him for it, and Fabn/io granted it from the 
depths of lus retreat at Vellcia, m a letter full of the purest friendship. 

On receiving this letter, the fnendly tone of which, it must be 
admitted, vexed her, Clelia hciself fixed the dav of her wedding, 
the festivities attending which enhanced still further the splendour 
which distinguished the court of Parma during that winter. 

Ranucao-Lmcsto V WuS a miser at heart, but he was desperately in 
love, and he hoped to establish the Duchcssa permanently at lus court. 
He begged his mother to accept a very considerable sum of monc) , 
and to give entertainments. The Mistress of the Robes contrived to 
make an admirable use of this additional capital; the entertainments 
in Parma that winter rec died the great days of the court of Milan 
and of that charming Prince Eugene, Viceroy of Italy, whose kind- 
ness and generosity has left so lasting a memory behind him. 

His duties as Coadjutor had summoned Fabrizio back to Parma, 
but lie announced that, for reasons connected with religion, he would 
continue his retreat in the small suite of rooms which his patron. 
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Monsignore Landriani, liad insisted on his occupying in the Arch- 
bishop’s Palace; and he went to shut himself up there, attended by 
a single servant. Thus he was present at none of the brilliant fes- 
tivities of the court, a circumstance which won for him in Parma, and 
throughout his future diocese, an immense reputation for saintliness. 
An unexpected consequence of this retirement, inspired in Fabrizio 
solely by his profound and hopeless melancholy, was that die good 
Archbishop Landriani, who had always loved him, and who, in fact, 
had himself originally conceived the idea of making him a Coadjutor, 
began to feel slightly jealous of him. The Archbishop, and rightly too, 
considered it his duty to attend all the festivities at court, as is the 
custom in Italy. On these occasions he wore his ceremonial costume, 
which was more or less the same as that in which he was to be seen 
in the choir of his cathedral. The hundreds of servants gadiered in 
the pillared ante-chambcr of the Palace never failed to rise and ask 
for a blessing from Monsignorc, who would kindly stop to bestow 
it on them. It was during one of these moments of solemn silence that 
Monsignorc Landriani heard a voice say : ‘Our Archbishop goes out 
to balls, and Monsignorc del Dongo never leaves his rocm P 

From that moment the immense favour that Fabrizio had enjoyed 
in the Archbishop's Palace was at an end ; but he was able now to stand 
on his own feet. All this behaviour, which had been inspired solely 
by the despair in which Clelia’s marriage had plunged him, was 
regarded as due to a simple and sublime piety, and devout souls were 
reading, as a work of edification, the translation of the genealogy of 
his family, in which the most absurdly foolish vanity was displayed. 
The booksellers prepared a lithographed edition of his portrait, which 
was bought up in a few days, mainly by pcopl' of the lower classes. 
The engraver, in his ignorance, had reproduced round Fabrmo's 
portrait a number of ornamental designs which ought only to be 
found on the portraits of bishops, and to which a coadjutor could 
have no claim. 

The Archbishop saw one of these portraits, and his fury knew no 
bounds. He sent for Fabrizio and said the harshe:* things to him, and 
in terms which his passion rendered at times extremely coarse. It 
required no effort on Fabrizio ’s part, as may well be imagined, to 
behave as Fenelon would have done in similar circumstances. He 
listened to the Archbishop with all possible humility and respect; 
and when the prelate had finished speaking, he told him the whole 
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story of die translation of this genealogy made by Conte Mosca’s 
orders, at the time of his first period in prison. It had been published 
with a worldly object, which had always seemed to him hardly 
befitting a man of his own calling. As for the portrait, he had had 
nothing to do widi the first edition, and the same with die second; 
and the bookseller having sent to him, at the Archbishop’s Palace, 
while he was in retirement, twenty-four copies of this second edition, 
he had sent his servant to buy a twenty-fifth. Having learnt in this 
way diat die portrait was being sold for thirty soldi, he had sent a 
hundred lire in payment for die twenty-four copies. 

All these arguments, although set fordi in the most reasonable 
manner by a man who had many odier sorrows in his heart, excited 
the Archbishop’s anger to the verge of madness. He even went so 
far as to accuse Fabrizio of hypocrisy. 

‘That is what people of the lower classes are like,’ thought Fab- 
rizio, ‘even when diey have some intelligence !’ 

He had at the time a more serious cause for worry; this was his 
aunt’s letters, in which she absolutely insisted on liisfoming back to 
occupy his rooms in the Palazzo Sanscvcrina, or at least paying her 
an occasional visit. There Fabrizio was certain of hearing talk of the 
splendid entertainments given by the Marchese Crcscenzi on die 
occasion of his marriage; and he was not sure of being able to endure 
this without making an exhibition of himself. 

When the marriage ceremony took place, Fabrizio had already for 
a week past maintained utter and complete silence, after giving 
orders to his servant and to diose members of the Archbishop’s 
household widi whom he had any dealings never to say a single word 
to him. 

When Monsignore Landriani learnt of this new piece of affectation 
he sent for Fabrizio far more often than was his usual custom, and 
tried to engage him in long conversations. Fie even obliged him to 
hold conferences with certain canons from the country, who claimed 
diat the Archbishop had infringed their privileges. Fabrizio took all 
diese things widi the perfect indifference of a man who has other 
things on his mind. ‘It would be better for me,’ he thought, ‘to become 
a Carthusian. I should suffer less among die rocks of Velleia.’ 

He went to see his aunt, and could not restrain his tears as he 
embraced her. She found him so gready altered; his eyes, seeming 
larger dian ever on account of his excessive thinness, looked as though 
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they were starting out of his head, and, he himself presented such a 
sichlv and miserable appearance in i little threadbare black cassock 
such as a humble priest would wear, tint at her fust sight of him she 
c nild hardly keep back her own tc irs But a moment later, when 
she reminded herself tint all the changes m this handsome voting 
man’s appeal ancc were due to Clelias maniagc, her feelings were 
almost equal m vchcmuice to th vse of the Aichbisliop, although 
more skilfulK controlled She was cruel enough to dilate at length 
on cu tarn picturesque details which had distimumhcd tin delightful 
entertainments given bvtlic Mirebe'sc Ctcsccn/i Fabnzio made no 
rcpl) , but his e)cs halt-closed with a convulsive movement, and he 
Ik came even paler than he lire ich wis, winch it first sudit might 
have seemed impossible III tin s r moments of keen anguish his pallor 
assumed a grei nish hue 

C ontc Mosca li ippcnc d to conic m, and w h it he s iw - a thing which 
si uned to him lmicehble - cured him for good and all of that jealousy 
winch Fabnzio lnd nevet ceiscd to aiome in linn This able man 
employed the most delicate mil ingenious turns of phrase in an 
attempt to restore to labu/io some inrenst in nmnduic things The 
Conte had always felt much esteem and a cirtun degree of affection 
for him; this affection, being no longei com itor-bal meed bv jealousy, 
became at tint moment something apprnchmg devotion. ‘There’s 
no doubt he Ins paid dcirly foi lus hue position,’ lie said to himself, 
going over the tale of Fabrizio’s nusfoi times m his mmd 

On the pi etc xt of showing him tin pic turo In Parmigianino w hich 
the Prmcc had sent to the Due he s'* i the ( onte diew F ibri/if> aside. 
‘Now then, my fnend, let us speak as m in to m m C an 1 help von m 
any w ay? You need not be afraid of anv qtnsti ms on my pait Still, 
can money be of use to you, cai influence help vou? Speak freely, 
I am at your ordeis; if you prefer to wi ite, then wnte to me ’ 

Fabri/io cmbiaccdhmi icndcrl) and made te marks on the picture 

‘Your conduct is a masteipjeec of the subtlest polit) / the Conte 
said to him, reverting to the noi mal heht tone of eonvc is.aion ‘You 
are laying up for yourself a most agree able f utui The Pi ince lespects 
■you, the people venerate you, your little threadbare black cassock 
gives Monsignore Landrum some bad nights 1 have sonic experience 
of things, and I can assure you that 1 should not know what advice 
to give you to improve upon what I see Your first step in society at 
the age of twenty-five has carried vou to perfection. You are very 
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much talked of at court; and do you know to what you owe that 
distinction: unique at your age? To your shabby little black cassock. 
The Duchessa and 1, as you know, have at our disposal Petrarch’s 
old house on that fine hill in die middle of the forest, near the Po. 
It has struck me that if ever you grow weary of the pettiness and spite 
of envious people, you might become Petrarch’s successor, whose 
fame will enhance your own/ The Conte was racking his brains to 
raise a smile on that ascetic’s face, but he could not manage to do so. 
What made die change more striking was that, until latterly, if 
Fabrizio’s features had any defect, it was that of occasionally pre- 
senting, at the wrong moment, an expression of sensuous delight and 
gaiety. 

The Conte did not let him go without tcllmg him that, notwith- 
standing his being in retreat, it would perhaps look somewhat affec- 
ted if he did not appear at court on the following Saturday, wliich was 
the Princess’s birdiday. This remark was like a dagger-thrust to 
Fabrizio. ‘Good God !’ he thought, ‘why on earth did I come to this 
house !’ He could not tlmik without shuddering of th^ meeting which 
might occur at court. This idea absorbed all ('diets. He felt that his 
only remaining chance was to arrive at the Palace at the precise 
moment at which die doors of the reception rooms were dirown 
open. 

And as a matter of fact, the name of Monsignore del Dongo was 
one of the first to be announced cm the evening ol this festive occasion, 
and the Princess received lmn with the utmost possible politeness. 
Fabrizio kept his eyes glued to the clock, and at the moment at which 
it marked the twentieth minute of his presence m the room he was 
rising to take his leave when the Prince came in to join his mother. 
After paying his respects to him for some minutes, Fabrizio was 
cleverly manoeuvring to reach the door, when one of those trifling 
incidents of couit life which the Misti ess of the Rohes knew so well 
how to handle happened suddenly to occur at his expense. The 
Chamberlain in waiting ran after him to tell him diat he had been 
chosen to join the Prince at whist. In Parma this was a signal honour, 
and far above the rank which the Coadjutor held in society. To play 
whist widi the Prince was a marked honour even for the Arch- 
bishop. At the Chamberlain’s words Fabrizio felt cut to die heart, 
and although he had a rooted abhorrence of making a scene in 
public he was on die point of going up to him to tell him that he was 
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seized with a sudden fit of dizziness, but Jit reflected that he would be 
exposed to questions and polite expressions of sympathy, more in- 
tolerable even than the game itself That day he felt a horror of 
speaking 

Fortunately the Superior General of the Trinciscin Friars happened 
to be among die important personages who had tome to pay their 
respects to the Pruictss This friar, a vuy haintd man, a worthy 
emulator of such men as Cirdmil Fontana or Bishop Duvoism, had 
tiken up his position in a far comer of the loom I ibrizio placed 
lumstll in front of him, so thit lu could not sc< die door, and began 
to discuss theology But he could not prc\cnt his cais Ironi hearing a 
servant announce die Marchese and the Maiche^i ( reset izi Con- 
trary to his own ( \pcctation, j \bri/io felt 1 violent impulse of anger 

‘If I were Borso Valscrri/ he said to himself (du* bung oiu ot the 
generals of the first Sfor/ 1), ‘I should iro and stib tint lout of a M ir- 
chese, and with that very sime dagger with the ivory lnndlc which 
C lcln gave me on that happy (hy, and I would te ith him to have the 
insolence to present hmisJl *ith lus Mirehesi m a pint where 1 
h ippen to be ** 

His expression changed so complef h that the Supeiior of the 
Iimuseans asked him ‘Docs your Ixcclltncy hel unwell"’ 

I haxc a shocking he idle he til light hints me . and I am 
only staying here because 1 have been chosen to join the Prince’s 
whist-p irtv ’ 

At these woids die, Supeiior or die i 1 mci cans, who was of 
middle-el iss extraction, w is so disconurted tint not hnownfg what 
to do, he began bowing ta F ihrizio who, t * his pait, being fir 
more disturbed tli m his companion, lx mu to u k with extra oidir an 
\olubilitv He noticed that 1 ^1 it silence lnd fdlen on the room 
behuiel him, but he w ould not look lound Suddenly a \ lolin bow was 
rapped against 1 musie-st and a titorm llo w r pi w cd, and the famous 
Signora P — sang that an by Cimarosi once so populai Quelle ptqullt 
tentref 

I abiizio held out for the first few bus, but s* > 1 lus anger melted 
away, and he felt a strong compulsion to burst mto tears ‘Good 
God*’ he said to himscli, ‘what a ridivulous scene f and for a man ot 
my cloth too He felt it wiser to talk about lumself 

‘These violent headaches of mine, when J fight agunst them as I 
am domg tins evening/ he said to the Supeiior General, ‘end m fits 
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of tears which might providc m food for scandal in a man of our calling * 
And so I beg that your illustrious Reverence will allow me to shed tears 
while I am looking your way, and not pay any sort of attention to it.’ 

‘Our Father Provincial at Cantazaro suffers from the same dis- 
ability ,* said die Franciscan. And he began a very lengthy story m a 
low tone of von c. 

The absurdity of this story, which involved a detailed account of 
the Father Provincial’s evening meals, made Fabnzio smile, a thing 
which had not happened to lnm for a very long time, but soon he 
ceased to listen to the Superior General. Signora P — was singing, 
most divinely, an air of Pergolcsc (the Princess had a fondness for 
old-fashioned music) 1 here was a slight sound a few feet away from 
Fabii/io ; for the first time that evening he looked round. The clian 
that had just caused this faint creaking of the parquet floor was 
occupied by the Maichcsa Crcscen/i, whose eyes, filled with tears, 
met the direct gaze of Fabrizio’s, which were hardly m better case. 
The Martin sa bent her head. Fabnzio continued to gaze at her for 
some moments; lie was making a study of that head laden with 
diamonds, but Ins glance expressed anger and disdain. Ihen, saying 
to himself, *aml my eye s shall never look upon you / he turned back to 
the Superior General, and said to him * ‘There now, my weakness is 
getting hold of me worse than ever ’ 

And indeed, for over half an hour Fabn/io shed hot tears fortu- 
nately, a symphony of Mozait, lioinblv mangled, as is customary in 
Italy, came lo lus rescue and helped to dry Ins tears. 

He stbod firm and did not turn his eyes towaids the Maichcsa 
Orcsccnzi. But Signora P — sang again, and Fabnzio’s heart, relieved 
by his teats, attained a state of perfect repose. 1 hen life appeared to 
lnm in a new light. ‘How can 1 claim/ he said to lumself, ‘to he able 
to foiget her entirely at the very outset? Would such a thing be 
possible for me?’ Then this thought struck him: ‘Can I be more un- 
happy than I have been foi the last two months? And if nothing can 
make my anguish keener, why deny myself the pleasure of seeing her? 
She has forgotten hci vow r s, she is light and fickle: aren’t all women 
the same? But who could deny her a heavenly beauty? She has a 
look in her eyes which sends me into ecstasies, whereas I have to 
make an effort to force myself to cast a glance a* women who arc 
considered among the greatest beauties! Well, why not let myself be 
enraptured? It will at least be a moment’s respite/ 
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Fabrizio bad some knowledge of m^n, but no experience of the 
pissions, otherwise he would have told him c clf that this momentary 
pleasure, to which he w is about to v xld, would render futile all the 
efforts he had beui making for the p ist two months to forget C lib a 

That poor woman had only com to this p irty under compulsion 
from hei husband She would am how luve tried to slip away after 
the fust half hour, on a pin of feeling unwell, but the Mirchcse 
assured het that to stud for her c image to go awav when many 
e images were stiU arriving would be a most unusuil proceeding, 
and one that nught even be lnurprctc 1 is an indirect criticism of the 
entertainment offered bv tlx Princess 

‘In my capu irv as Lord-111 w miner, ’ t!) M irehesc addt 1 , ‘I have 
to remain in the driwimr-ioom it the Pun cess’s oiders until everyone 
has gone Ilxrc m i\ be, and no doubt will b< , otdeis to be men to 
the set vants, tlx ) ar< so careless f And would you have a nu re Fquerrv 
usurp that honoui ** 

C Jclia "-eaigned herself, six hul not Seen fabrizio she still hoped 
that lx might not have come to this p u ty But at die moment w lien 
the cone ert wis ubont to lxo-m, tlx Piux ss hieing ^iven permission 
to the ladies to be scitf d, C h ha, who was not at all alert m that soitof 
thing, let all the best phees neat the Pmucssb* sn iti lxd from lx i, and 
was obliged to go md look feu a chair at the f ir end of the room, m the 
verv corner to which Hbrizio had fled As she retched her chair the 
brown frock of the Tranciseau Supcuor General, an unusual costume 
m such i place, attracted her attention ind firs„ she did not notice 
the slim figure in a pi tin bl ick suit who w is talking to lum* All the 
same a certun secret impulse biougli^ her i\i to rest on dus mail* 
‘Fvuyonc here is weiring either uniform or richly embroidered 
co it Who then is that young n an m such i plain bhek suit?’ She 
was gazing at him with profound attention when a lach, taking her 
seat beside her, caused hex chut to move I ibrizio turned his head, 
she did not recognize him, lx was so altered At first she c aid to her- 
self ‘That is somebody like him, it must be his elder lxothc r But 
I thought he was only a few yeirs older tha* f abrizio, and that 
man must be forty.’ Suddenly she recognized him by a movement of 
hi> lips 

‘Poor fellow, how he lias suffered P She bent her head, bowed 
down by gnef and not in fidelity to her vow Her heart was con- 
vulsed with pity *afte* nine months m prison he did not look 
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anything like that !* She did f not look at him again; but, without 
actually turning her eyes in his direction, she could sec every move- 
ment that he made. 

After the concert, she saw him go up to the Prince’s card-table, 
placed a few feet away from the throne. She breathed more freely 
when Fabrizio was thus removed some distance away from her. 

But die Marchese Cresccnzi had been greatly annoyed at seeing 
his wife relegated to a seat so far away from the throne. The whole of 
the evening he had been occupied m persuading a lady seated three 
chairs away from the Princess, and whose husband was under a 
financial obligation to him, that she would do well to change places 
widi the Marchcsa. Since the poor woman, as was natural, resisted, 
he went in search of die husband in debt to him, who made his 
better half listen to the sad voice of reason, and finally the Marchese 
had the pleasure of effecting the exchange. 

He went to find his wife. ‘You are always too modest,’ he said to her. 
‘Why walk about as you do wdth downcast eyes? People will take 
you tor one of those middle-class women who aie ljuitc amazed at 
finding themselves here, and whom everyone else is amazed to see 
here. That crazy Mistress of the Robes is always doing things like 
that! And they talk of checking the progress of Jacobinism ! Re- 
member that sour husband holds the highest position among the 
gentlemen at the Princess’s court, and that even if the Republicans 
should succeed in doing away with the court, and even with the 
nobility, your husband would still be the richest man in this Stare. 
That is in idea which you do not sufficiently keep in mind.’ 

The chair in which the Marchese had the pleasure of installing his 
wife was only six paces away from the Prince’s card-table. She could 
sec Fabrizio only in profile, but she found him grown so thin, he 
had, above all, an air of being so fai above everything that might 
happen in this world - he who once would never let any incident 
pass without making his comment upon it- that she ended by corning 
to tins frightful conclusion: Fabrizio had changed completely; he had 
forgotten her; if he had grown so thin, it was the effect of the severe 
fasting to which his piety subjected him. Clclia was confirmed in 
this sad idea by the conversation of everyone around her. The Co- 
adjutor’s name was on everyone’s bps; they sough a reason for the 
signal favour which they saw conferred upon him: he, so young, 
to be invited to the Prince’s card-table! They marvelled at his 
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polite indifference and the haughty air ^ltli winch he flung down his 
cards, even when he was trumping one of His Highness’s. 

'But this is incredible!’ cried certain old courtieis. ‘The favours 
accorded to Ins aunt have quite turned lus head . . . But, thank 
heaven, that sort of tiling won't last. Our Sovereign doesn’t like 
people to assume such little airs of superiority.* The Duchcssa went 
up to the Prnice; the courtiers, who kept at a very respectable distance 
from the card-table, so that they could only catch a chance word or 
two of the Prince’s conva sation, noticed th it Fabrizio flushed deeply. 
‘His aunt will have been leading him a lesson,’ they thought, ’about 
lus high-and-mighty airs of mdiflcrenc e.’ Fabrizio had just caught the 
sound of Cleha’s voice; she was rcplving to the Pnnccs , who, m 
making her tour of the ball-room, had addressed a few words to the 
wife of her Lord-m-waiting. The moment arrived when Fabnzio 
had to change his place at the whist-table. He then found himself 
directly facing ( lelia, and gave himself up a number of times 
to the pleasure of gazing at her. The poor Marche* i, feeling his eyes 
upon her, became embarrassed More than once she forgot what 
she owed to her vow m her desne to find out what was going on m 
Fabnzio’s heart, she fixed her eyes on him. 

The Prince’s game having ended, the ladies rose to go into the 
supper room. There was sonn slight contusion Fabrizio found him- 
self close to Clelia. He was still quite determined, but he happened 
to recognize a faint periume she used on het clothes, and tins sensation 
overthrew all the resolutions lie haa made. He drew near to her, 
and murmured softly, and as it spcakuig to himself, two lifles from 
that sonnet of Pctraich which he hid sent her * -om lake Maggiore, 
printed on a silk handkerchief: 

‘What joy was wine when all tin common crowd 
Believed me wretched how, how changed my ht! 

'No, he has not forgotten me/ said Clcha to herscli, ir» an cc stacy 
of joy. ‘That noble heart is not inconstant !’ 

She ventured to repeat to herself these two 1 s from Petrarch: 

‘No, you will nevu see a change tu me. 

Fair eyes , that taught my heart what love can he / 

The Princess withdrew immediately after supper; the Prince had 
gone with her to her c / n apartments, and did not appear again in 
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the reception rooms. As sooij as this became known, everyone tried 
to leave at once. There was complete confusion m die ante-rooms; 
Clclia found herself quite close to Fab r 12:10; die utter misery depicted 
on Ins face moved hei to pity ‘Let us forget the past,’ she said to him, 
‘and keep this renundet of friendship,' As she said these words she 
held out her fan so that he might take it. 

Lvciythmg changed in Fabrizio’s eves* in an instant he was anodicr 
man. The vay next day he announced that lus retreat was at an end, 
and returned to oc< upy lus magnificent suite of 100ms at the Palaz/o 
Sanseverma. The Aichbishop said, and believed, that the favour 
which the Prince had shown Fabiizio m inviting him to join lus 
game had complete!) turned the head of dns novice in sainthood: 
the Duchcssa saw that lie hid come to an undci standing with C.lelia. 
This thought, lonung to aggravate the nnseiv caused her by die 
memory of a iatil promiNC, finally duided hei to go away for a while. 
People mai veiled at her folk . What! leave the couit at the moment 
when the favoui diat she enjos ed appean d to have no limits! 

I he Coutt, pu/cctlv happy since he had s^n that dicre was no 
question ot love between Falui/io and the Due Ik ssa, said to his 
friend: ‘llns new Print c is the very peisonifh ltion ol viitue, but 
I called hun “ that ihild ", will lie cvei forgive me 7 I c in see only one 
way of getting back into lus good books again, and that is by absence. 
I am gouig to show ni)Sclf a perfect model of charm and polite 
respect, after winch 1 shall bo ill, and shall ask leave to retire. You 
will allow me to do so, now that Fabuzio’s cauu is assured But will 
\ ou make me the immense nuifico/ he added, laughing, ‘of changing 
the loftv title of Duchr ssa for a very much humbler one 7 For my own 
amusement, 1 am having ever) dung here m an inextricable state of 
confusioti 1 Ind foui or five hard-woikmg men in my various minis- 
tries, 1 placed them all on the pension list two mondis ago, because 
they road the French newspapers; anil I lnve filled then places with a 
set of first-class idiots. 

‘After our eh partuie, the Prince will find himself m such difficulties 
that, in spite of the horror that he feels for Rassi’s character, 1 have no 
doubt that lie will be obliged to recall him, and I myself am onlv 
awaiting an older from the tyrant who holds my fate in Ins hands to 
write a letter of tender ft lendship to my friend Rassi, and tell him that 
I have every reason to hope that his merits will soon be appreciated 
at tlicit true worth/ 



chapter 27 : An hvening in Chinch 

T ins scnous conversation took place on the dav after Fabnzio's 
return to the Palazzo Sansevrrina 1 he J hichessa was still feeling 
the effects of the sudden flush ot happiness wlnt h <vas only too plain 
in even thing Fabrnno did ‘So/ she said to herself, ‘that pious little 
creature has deceived me ! She has not been able to hold out against 
her lo' r er for even three months/ 

The certainty of a happy conclusion hid given that faint-hearted 
individual, the young Prince, couiage to love. He had heard some- 
thing of the picpirations for deputure that were b mg mule at the 
Palazzo Sanseverma, and his 1 nncli v ilet, who had little faith m the 
virtue of gr< at ladies, bolstered up Ins courage with legard to die 
Duchessa Ernesto V ventured on a step which was severely cnticizcd 
bv the Princess aud bv all sensible people at court, die towns- 
folk regarded it as setting the s^al on the astonishing favour 
which the Duchessa enjoyed. 1 lie Prince came to see lur at her 
house. 

‘You arc leavmg/ he said to her with an air ot solemnity which 
the Duchessa thought in odious ustc, ‘you aic leavmg, vou aie 
gomg to play me false and violate >our oith 1 And yet, if I had 
delayed ten minutes in planting Fabrizio’s paidon, he would have 
been dead And you have me wretched 1 and but for your oath I 
should never have had the courage 10 love you as I do! Have you 
then no sense of honour?' 

‘Look at die nutter sensibh , y our 1 Iighnes* <n the whole of your 
life has there been any period ecjn il m happiin .> to the four months 
which havejust gone bv? Your lame as a sovuugn, and, I venture to 
think, your happiness as a man of kindly mtrux, have never reached 
such a pitch before This is the compact that I propose, it you deign 
to agree to it, I shall not be your mistress for a passing moment, and 
by virtue of an oath extorted by fear, but I shall conscaate every 
moment of my life to procuring your happinc I shall always be 
what I have been for the past four months, and perhaps, one day, 
love will come to crown friendship. 1 would not swear to the con- 
trary/ 

‘Well then/ said the Prince, overjoyed, ‘take on another role, be 
even more, reign at one v over my heart and over my State, be my 
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Prime Minister. 1 offer you tuch a marriage as the unfortunate con- 
ventions of my rank permit. We have an example close at hand; the 
King of Naples has recently married the Duchessa di Partanna. I 
offer you all that I have to offer, a marriage of the same sort. I am 
going to add a distressing political consideration to show you that 
I am no longer a mere child, and that I have thought of everything. 
I will not lay stress on the condition which I impose on myself of 
being the last Sovereign of my race, nor on the sorrow of seeing, in 
my lifetime, the Great Powers take upon themselves to choose my 
successor. I count these very real disadvantages as a blessing, since 
they offer me additional means of proving to you my esteem for you 
and my passion.’ 

The Duchessa did not hesitate for an instant. The Prince bored her 
and the Conti' seemed to her perfectly charming. There was only 
one man in the world who could be preferred to him. Besides, she 
ruled the Conte, and the Prince, controlled by the exigencies of his 
rank, would more or less rule her. And then, lie might turn fickle 
and take mistresses; the difference of age between thdtn would seem, 
in a very few years, to give him the right to do so. 

From the first moment, the prospect of being bored had settled 
the whole question. However, the Duchessa, who was anxious to be 
as charming as possible, asked for leave to think the matter over. 

It would take too long to set down litre all the almost tender 
turns of speech and the infinitely gracious terms in which she managed 
to clothe her refusal. The Prince lost his temper; he saw all his 
happiness slipping through his fingers. What was to become of him 
when the 1 Hichessa had left his court? Besides, what a humiliation to 
be refused ! ‘And then what will my French valet say when I tell 
him of my defeat?’ 

The Duchessa had enough skill to calm the Prince and bring the 
discussion back by degrees to the actual terms of her proposal. 

‘If your Highness deigns to consent not to press for die fulfilment 
of a fatal promise, and one that is horrible in my eyes, as exposing 
me to self-contempt, 1 will spend my whole life at your court, and 
that court shall always be what it has been this winter. Every moment 
of my time will bo devoted to contributing to your happiness as a 
man, and to your glory as a ruler. If you insist on my keeping my 
oadi, you will have blighted the rest of my life, and will see me leave 
your principality immediately, never to return. The day on which 
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I shall have lost my honour will also ba the last day I shall cvet sec 
\ou . 7 

But the Prince, like all weak-spirited character, was obstinate; 
moreover, his pndc as a mm and ,1 sovereign was piqued by die 
teiusal of his hand He thought of all the difficulties lie would have 
had to surmount to make tins murngc gencnll) acceptable, diffi- 
culties which, nevcrdielcss, lie w as determine d to overcome for the 
next tlirce hours the same arguments were uprated on either side, 
often a compamed by \cry sharp wouls 

‘Do you then wisli to convince me, madam,’ cried the Prince, 
‘that \ou have 110 regard for honour? If l lud hesitated as long on 
the day when General fabio Conti w is giving Fibrizio poison, vou 
would now be occupied in erecting 1 tomb for him 111 one oi the 
churches 111 Parnu ’ 

‘Not m Parma, ccitamlv, in this ut\ of prisoner » ’ 

‘Very well then, leave it, madam,’ th< Prince r< touted angrih ,‘and 
take my contempt with you 7 

As hr was going the Duchess i said to him bene ith her breath 
‘Very well, come here at ten o’clock tins tv nine, in the strictest 
incognito, and you will be making a fool’s bitgun You will have 
seen me for the last time, and I w ould h ive dc voted tm hte to making 
vou as happy as an absolute Prince cm be 111 tins age oi jacobins And 
dunk what your court will be when 1 am no longer th rt re to rescue 
it by force from its natural dullness and spite 9 

‘You, on your side, refuse the crown of Panni, and more tli m the 
crown For you would not have been an culinary soit of frineess 
whom one marries for reasons of politics, aiu docs not love Mv 
lit art is wholly )ouis, and you vould lnvc sc 11 ) ourself for ever 
die absolute mistress of m) actions as of 111) government. 

‘Yes, but the Pruicess, \our modier, would h ive h id the right to 
look on me as a vile, scheming worn in * 

‘Well dicn, I should have h id the Princess banished w id' a pension 7 
There followed a furdicr thiec-quartcrs of in hour of cutting 
rejomders. The Prince, w r ho was naturally mclin d to the w T eighmg 
of scruples, could neither make up his mind to msist on his rights, 
nor to let the Duchcssa go He had been told that once the first 
point was gamed, no matter how, worn' n come round. 

Driven from the house b) the indignant Duchcssa, he had the 
temerity to reappear, trv ibling all over and extremely miserable, at 
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three minutes to ten. At half past ten the Duchessa stepped into her 
carnage and set off for Bologn 1 As soon as she was outside the 
Princes territory she wrote to the Conte. 

7 he sacrifice has been wade Do not ask me to be cheerful for a month 
at least I shall not see rabnzio again . I am waiting for you in Bologna and 
I will be Contessa Mo sea whenever you choose I ask you for one flung 
only do not ever force me to appear again m the dominions I am now 
leaving and remember always that instead of an income of a hundred and 
fifty thousand tire you arc going to have thirty or forty thousand at the very 
most . All the fools have been watching you with (raping months , and for the 
future you will be respected only in so far as you choose to lower yourself to 
understand all their petty ideas. ‘You ashed for it, Georges Dandw!’ 

A week later their marriage was celebrated at Pc rugia, m a church 
which contains die tombs of the C ontCs inc< stors T he Prinec was m 
despair The Duchess 1 hid recaved from him dnee or four couriers, 
and had not failed to leturn lus letters to him, enclosed in fresh en- 
\ elopes, and widi the seals unbroken Lrnesto V^iad bestowed a 
magnificent pension on the Conte, and had given the Orind Cordon 
of Ins Order to Hbnzio 

‘That is what pleased me most in our fire wells/ said the Conte to 
the new Contessa Mosca della Rovere ‘We parted the best of friends 
lie gave me the Grand Cordon of a Spunsh Order, and dnmonds 
which are woidi quite as much as the Gland Cordon lie told me that 
he would have made me a Duea, if he did not wish to keep diat m 
reset ve as a way of bringing you back to Ins dominions I am there- 
fore c omnussioncd to ini orm you - a fine c omimssion for a husband - 
that if you will c ondcscend to icturn to Parma, if only for a month, 1 
shall be made a Duca, with whatever title >011 choose, and you shall 
have a fine estate * 

This die Duchessa refused with some tiling like horror. 

After die scene tint had taken place at the court ball, and which 
seemed to be fairly conclusive, Clclia did not appear to retain any 
memory of the love which she had apparently shared for one brief 
moment. The most violent remorse had taken possession of that 
virtuous and Christian soul Tlus Fabnzio realized very clearly , and 
m spite of all the hopes he tried to entertain, his heart was none the 
less a prey to the blackest misery. This time, however, his misery did 
not drive him mto retreat, as at the time of Cleha’s marriage. 
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The Conte had begged ‘his nephew’ to keep lnm exactly informed 
of all that went on at court, and Fabrmo, who was beginning to 
realize all that he owed to lum, had promised lmnsclf that he would 
carry out this commission faithfully. 

In common with the city and the court, Fabnzio had no doubt 
that his friend entertained the idea of coining back to die Ministry, 
and with more power than he had ever had before The Conte’s 
forecasts were not long in giving proof of their accuracy. In less than 
six weeks after his departure, Rassi was Prune Minister, Fabio Conti 
Munster of War, and the prisons, which the Conte had nearly emp 
tied, were beginning to fill up again T lie Print c, m summoning these 
men to power, fancied that he w is avenging lnmsclf on the Duthessa. 
His brain was turned by love, and lie felt a paitic ular hatred of Conte 
Mosca as his rival. 

Fabnzio had a great deal on his hands Monsignoic 1 andriani, now 
seventy-two years old, had fallen into a state of grcit weakness, and 
as he now hardly ever left his Palace, it fell to lus C oadjutor to take 
his place m almost all his functions. 

The Marchesa Crcscenzi, overcome bv remorse, and frightened 
by her spiritual director, had found an excellent wa) of keeping out of 
Fabnzio’s sight Taking as an excuse the last penod of a first preg- 
nancy, she made herself a prisoner 111 Lei own palazzo , but this house 
had an immense garden 1 abrizio contrived to find his wa) into it, 
and placed, along the path which was Cleha’s favourite walk, nose- 
gays of flowers arranged in such a way as to form a message, like 
those she had once sent him every evening during the last days of his 
imprisonment in the Famese Tower. 

The Marchesa was greatly annoyed by this t ntative venture. The 
motions of her soul were governed at one moment by remorse, at 
another by passion. For several months she would not allow herself 
to go down mto her garden; she even felt scruples about casting a 
glance that way. 

Fabnzio was beginning to thmk that he was parted tiom her for 
ever, and despair had also begun to take posses mu of his soul. The 
company among whom he spent his time disgusted him intensely, 
and if he had not been inwardly persuaded that the Conte could not 
find peace of mind so long as he was out of office, he would have 
gone into retreat in his little suite of rooms in the Archbishop’s 
Palace. It would have been pleasant to him to live alone with his 
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thoughts and never to heard human voice again save in the exercise 
of his official duties. ‘But,’ said he to himself, ‘in serving the interests 
of the Conte and Contessa Mosca, no one can take my place/ 

The Prmce continued to treat him with a marked politeness which 
placed him in the highest rank at this court, and this favour he owed 
m great measure to himself. Tin extreme reserve which, in Fabrizio’s 
case, sprang from an indifference amounting to disgust for all the 
affectations or petty passions that fill the life of men, had acted as a 
spur to the young Prince’s vanity; lie w'ould often remaik that 
Pabrizio had as lively a spuit as his aunt The Primes candid soul 
had guessed a pat t of the truth: namely that no one else approached 
him with the same feelings in his heart as Fabrizio. 'What could not 
escape the notice even of the most dull-witted courtiers was that the 
consideration Fahn/10 had won was not that accorded to a mere 
Coadjutor, but actually exceeded the respect which the Sovereign 
showed to the Archbishop. Fabrizio wrote to. he Conte that if ever 
the Prince had enough intelligent c to perceive the mess into which 
the Ministers, Rassi, Fabio Conti, Znrla, and othPrs of like calibre 
had got lus affairs, he, Fabu/10, would be the natural channel by 
which the Sovereign could make' overtures, without unduly com- 
promising his scli-respect. 

But for the ticolltction of those fatal ivords, ‘that cluld’ [he told Con- 
tessa Most a], applied hy a man 0/ genius to an august personage, tin august 
penonaqe would already have cried: ‘Return at once and rid me of these 
ingamujfinsf ’ Even now , if the wifi of this man of genius would condescend 
to make seme advances , of however little significance , the Conte would be 
recalled with joy; but he will return in afar more brilliant manner , if he is 
willing to wait till the tune is ripe. For the rest , t Vi ryone is bored to death at 
the Princess's receptions; there is nothing to amuse them there save the 
crazy pose of that man Rassi , who, notv that he is a Conte , has developed 
a mania for noble birth . Strict orders have just been issued that anyone who 
cannot prove his claim to eight quartcrings of nobility shall no longer dare 
to present himself at the Princess's evenings ( these are the exact terms of 
the proclamation). All the men who already possess the right of entry to the 
great gallery in the mornings , and to be present when the Sovereign passes 
through on his way to Mass , will continue to enjoy this privilege ; but all 
newcomers will have to show proof of their eight quartcrings. In connexion 
with this it has been pointed out that Rassi * aits down men without quarter * 
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It can be imagined that such letters w*?re not entrusted to the post. 

Contessa Mosca leplied from Naples: 

We have a concert every Thursday and a conversazione on Sundays ; 
it 9 s impossible to move about in our drawing-rooms. The Conte is thrilled 
with his excavations , he devotes a thousand lire a month to them , and has 
just brought in labourers from the mountains of the Abruzzi that cost hint 
only twenty-three soldi a day . You n ally outfit to come and see us. This is 
more than the twentieth time, you ungrateful boy, that I have sent you this 
summons. 

Fabrizio had no intention of obeying her. F veil bis d uly letter to 
rhe Conte or the Contessa seemed to hirn an almost insupportable 
burden. The reader will forgive him when lie learns that a whole 
}car passed in this way without bis being able to address a single 
word to tbe Maichcsa. All Ins attempts to establish some kind of 
1 orrespondcncc with her had been repulsed w ith horrnt r J lie habitual 
silence winch, from sheer weariness with li^e, hibnzio observed 
everywhere, except in the exciasc of his functions and at court, added 
to the spotless purity of Ins conduct had made hun the object of such 
extraordinary veneration thu lie finally decided to follow Ins aunt’s 
advice. 

The Prince [she wrote] has such th / p 1 fun ration for you that you must 
e xpi d to fall out of favour very soon Jle will give abundant siyis oj his in- 
difference, and the frightful contt mpi f tin 1 om tiers will follow in his lead. 
T hese petty despots, however horn \t they may be, are fu kle in fashion and for 
the same reason - boredotn.You will [find no stramhto resist the Sovereigns 
caprhes except in preaching. You improvise so u Jl in vase! T ry to speak 
half an hour on religion. You will utter heresies at frst; bat pay some 
learned and discreet theologian to be present at your sermons , and point out 
your errors ; you can put them right the next time . 

The kind of misery which a frustrated love engenders in the soul 
makes anything diat calls for concentration or action a frightful 
burden. Fabrizio, however, told himself that ins influence widi the 
common people, if he acquired any, might one dav be of use to his 
aunt and to the Conte, for whom liis respect and admiration increased 
with every day in proportion as his expenence of the world taught him 
to recognize the evil tendencies of mankind. He decided to preach, 
and his success, prepared for by his dun figure and his threadbare 
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habit, was quite unparalleled. People found in his sermons a 
tincture of deep sadness which, combined with his pleasing counte- 
nance and the stories of the high favour which he enjoyed at court, 
made a conquest of every woman’s heart; they invented the legend 
of his having been one of the bravest captains in Napoleon’s army. 
Soon this ridiculous fiction passed for an undoubted fact. Seats in the 
churches where he was to preach were reserved beforehand; the 
poorer folk would take possession of them as a speculation from five 
o’clock m the morning. 

Fabrizio’s success was such that he finally conceived the idea, which 
put him m a completely different frame of mind, that, if only out of 
simple curiosity, the March esa Cresccnzi might very well come one 
day to listen to one of Ins sermons. All at once the enraptured public 
became aware of a twofold increase m his talent. He allowed him- 
self, when he was moved, to use imagery whose boldness would have 
made the most practised orators shudder. At times, forgetting himself 
completely, he would indulge in flights of impassioned inspiration, 
and his whole congregation would burst into tear£ But his eager, 
questing eye sought in vain, among all the faces turned towards the 
pulpit, for that one face whose presence would have been so great an 
event in lus life. 

‘But if 1 ever have that happiness,’ he said to himself, ‘either I shall 
faint, or I shall stop short altogether.’ To ward against such an un- 
lucky accident as the latter, he had composed a sort of tender and 
impassioned prayer wliicli he always kept on a stool in his pulpit. 
His intention was to begin reading this piece, should the presence of 
the Marchesa ever place him at a loss for words. 

One day he learnt through those of the Marchesa’s servants who 
were in his pay that orders had been given to make ready the box 
of die Casa Crescenzi at the principal theatre for the following 
evening. It was a year since the Marchesa had been present at any 
performance, and it was a tenor whom everyone raved about and 
who filled die house every evening that was making her depart from 
her usual habits. Fabrizio’s first reaction was one of deepest joy, ‘At 
last I shall be able to look at her for a whole evening ! They say she 
has grown very pale.’ And he tried to imagine how that charming 
face would look, with its colours half dimmed by conflicts within 
the soul* 

Hi s friend Lodovico, in utter consternation at what he termed his 
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master’s madness, secured with great difficulty a box on the fourth 
tier, almost opposite the Marchesa’s. An idea occurred to Fabrizio: 
‘I hope to put it into her head to come to the sermon, and I shall 
choose a church which is quite small, so as to be. able to see her 
properly/ As a rule, Fabrizio preached at three o’clock. On the 
morning of the day on which the Marchesa was to attend the per- 
formance, he gave notice that as he would be detained at die Arch- 
bishop’s Palace all day by some duty connected with his office, he 
would preach, as a special exception, at half past eight in the evening, 
in the little church of Santa Maria della Visitazione, situated precisely 
opposite one of the wings of the Palazzo Crescenzi. Lodovico, on his 
behalf, presented an enormous quantity of candles to die nuns of the 
Visitation, with the request that they would illuminate the church as 
brightly as possible. He got hold of a whole company of Grenadier 
Guards, and a sentry, with fixed bayonet, was posted outside each 
chapel, to prevent anything being stolen. 

The sermon was announced for half past eight only, and by two 
o’clock die church was completely filled. One may imagine the din 
there was in that quiet street with die noble structure of die Palazzo 
Crescenzi towering above it. Fabrizio had announced diat, in honour 
of Our Lady of Pity, he would preach on the pity which a generous 
soul should feel for anyone in misfortune, even when he is guilty. 

Disguised with all possible care, Fabrizio reached his box at the 
theatre at the moment when the doors were opened, and when there 
were still no lights. The performam began about eight o’clock, and a 
few mintes later he experienced that joy which no heart thafrhas not 
felt it can conceive — he saw the door of the Crescenzi box open. A 
moment or two later, the Marchesa entered; lie had not had so clear 
a view of her since the day on which she had given him her fan. 
Fabrizio thought that his joy would choke him. He was conscious 
of such extraordinary sensations that lie said to himself; ‘Perhaps 1 
am going to die! What a charming way of ending so sad a life! 
Perhaps I am going to collapse in this box. The faidiful gathered at 
the Church of die Visitation will wait in vain for me to arrive, and 
tomorrow they will learn that their future Archbishop got lost in a 
box at the Opera, disguised as a servant, moreover, and wearing 
livery! Goodbye then to all my reputation ! But what does my re- 
putation mean to me?’ 

However, towards, a quarter to nine, Fabrizio made an effort to 
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pall himself together. He leftHs box on the fourth tier and had the 
greatest possible difficulty in reaching, on foot, die place where he 
was to take off his livery and put on more suitable attire. It was not 
until nearly nine o’clock diat he arrived at die Convent of the 
Visitation, in such a state of pallor and weakness that the rumour 
went round the church diat the reverend Coadjutor would not be 
able to preach that evening. One can imagine die attention that was 
lavished on him by the sisters, through die grating of their inner 
parlour to which lie had retired. These good ladies talked incessantly. 
Fabrizio asked to be left a 1 one for a few moments, then hastened to 
take his place in die pulpit. One of his assistants had told him, round 
about thicc o’clock, diat the Church of the Visitation was completely 
filled, but with people of the lowest class, atti acted apparently by 
the sight of the illuminations. On entering die pulpit, Fabrmo was 
agreeably sinprised to find all the seats occupied hv young men of 
fashion and by persons of die liighcst distinction. 

He began his sermon widi a few words of apology which were 
received widi suppressed cries of admiration. Then fallowed an im- 
passioned description of the unfortunate wretch whom one must pity 
m order to pay due honour to Our Lady ot Pily, who herself had 
suffered so greatly while on earth. The orator was deeply stirred; 
there were moments when he could barely pronounce Ins words so 
as to be heard in every part of this little church. In the eyes of all die 
women, and of a good number of the men, lie seemed himself to 
have the air of the unhappy wretch whom one ought to pity, so 
extremely pale was his face. A few minutes after the words of apology 
with which he had begun his discourse, people noticed diat he was 
not in liis normal state; it was felt that his melancholy, this evening, 
was more dian usually tender and profound. At one moment lie was 
seen to have tears in his eyes; immediately there rose from die whole 
congregation a single sob, and so loud diat the sermon was com- 
pletely interrupted. 

Tliis first interruption was followed by half a score of others. 
There were cries of admiration, there were outbursts of tears; at 
every moment could be heard such exclamations as: 'Ah* Santa Ma- 
donna!* *Ah! Gran Dio!* So universal and so irresistible was die emo- 
tion felt by diis select congregation, that no one was ashamed of 
uttering these cries, and the people who gave way to this impulse 
did not seem at all absurd to their neighbours. 
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During the interval for rest which i^is customary to take in the 
middle of a sermon, Fabrizio was informed that there was absolutely 
no one left in the theatre. One lady only, the Matcbcsa Cresccnzi, 
was still to be seen in hei box. During tins brief interval a sudden 
loud clamour made itself heard in die main body of the church; it 
came from the congregation, who weLe proposing to erect a statue 
to his Reverence the Coadjutor. The second part of his discourse was 
acclaimed in so wild and worldly a fashion, the outbursts of Christian 
contrition gave place so completely *o cries of admiration which 
were altogether profane, that he felt it his dut) , on lca\ ing the pulpit, 
to address some kind of reprimand to Ins heaiers. Whereupon they 
all walked out of the chinch al once in a singularly formal fashion 
and, on reaching the sticct, all began to clap madly, and to shout, 
'Evviva del Dongo ! 9 

Fabrizio hurriedly glanced at his watch and ran over to a little 
barred window wlncn lighted the mi row passage from die organ 
loft to the interior of the convent. ( Hit of civilit\ to the incredible 
md unprecedented crowd which filled the street, the potter of the 
Palazzo Qcscenzi had placed a dozen torches in those non sconces 
which we sec projecting from the front walls of great houses built 
m the Middle Ages. After some minutes, and long before the shouting 
had ceased, the event for winch Fvbn/io was waiting with such 
anxiety occurred- the Marches \\ carnage, returning from die theatre, 
appeared in the street. The coachman was obliged to stop, and it was 
only at a crawl nig pace, and by dmt ol shouting, that the carriage 
was able to reach the door. 

The Marchcsa had been touched by the su 1 lime sweetness of the 
music, as is the way with sorrowing hearts, bin was fir more affected, 
once she had learnt the reason for it, by the utter solitude around her 
in the theatre. In the middle of the second act, md v\ Idle the marvellous 
tenor himself was on the stage, even the people in the pit had suddenly 
left their scats to try their luck at forcing dicu way into die Church 
of the Visitation. The Marchesa, finding herself stopped by the crowd 
outside her door, burst into tears. T did not n* 'li a bad choice!* she 
said to herself. 

But precisely on account of this momentary yielding to tenderness 
she firmly resisted the pressure put upon her by the Marchesc and all 
the friends of the family, who could not imagine why she did not go 
to hear so astonishing a preacher. ‘Why/ said they, ‘he is better by 
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far than even the best tenor in Italy f ‘If I see him, I am lost P said 
the Marchesa to herself. 

In vain did Fabnzio, whose talent seemed to grow more brilliant 
with each day, preach several times more in that same little church, 
close to the Palazzo Cresceuzi* He never caught a glimpse of Cldia, 
who even ended bv feeling annoyed at his piesummg to come and 
disturb her quiet street, after she had already driven him out of her 
garden 

In letting his c\ e run over the faces of the women who came to 
hear him, Fabnzio had for some time past observed the face of a 
little brunette, a very pretty one, with eyes that darted fire. These 
glorious eyes wet e usually bathed in tears bv the time he readied die 
ninth or tenth sentence of Ins sermon. When Fabnzio was obliged to 
say things that he himself found long and boring, he would vciy 
readily let lus own eves rest on that head, whose youdifulncss appealed 
to him. He learnt diat this y oung person was a certain Annetta Marini, 
the onlv daughter and heiress of the nehest cloth merchant m Parma, 
who had died a few months before 

Presently the name of this Annetta Maiini, the cloth merchants 
daughter, was on everyone^ lips, she had fallen desperately m love 
with Fabnzio When the famous sermons began, her marrngc had 
been arranged with Giacomo Rassi, the eldest son of the Minister of 
Justice, who was by no meins unattractive to her But she had barely 
listened twice to Monsignorc Fabnzio before she declared that she 
no longer wished to marry, and when she was asked a reason for so 
extraordinan i eh uige < >f mind, she n plicel that it was not fittmg for 
a virtuous girl to marry one man when she felt so desperately in love 
with anothci Her famih tried to discover, it first without success, 
who this other man might be 

But the burning tears which Annetta shed dunng the sermons put 
diem oil the traek of the tiedi Het mother and her uncles having 
asked her whether she loved Monsignorc Fabnzio, she answered 
boldly that since dicy had discovered the truth, she would not lower 
herself so fai as to tell a lie She added that, having no hope of marry- 
ing the man whom she adored, she wished at least no longer to have 
her eyes offended by the sight of Contmo Rassi’ s ndiculous figure. 
This mockery of the son of a man who attracted the envy of every 
middle-class citizen became in a couple of days the talk of the whole 
town. Annetta Marini’s reply was thought charming, and everyone 
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repeated it. It was talked of at the Palajzo Crescenzi as everywhere 
else. 

Cleha was very careful not to open her lips on such a topic in her 
drawing-room. But she questioned her maid about it, and the 
following Sunday, after attending Mass in her private chapel, she 
took her maid with her m her carnage and went to hear a second 
Mass in Signonna Marini’s parish church. Here she found assembled 
all the fops of the town, attracted there by the same object; these 
gentlemen were standing round the door. Presently, from the great 
commotion among them, the Marchesa gathered that this Signonna 
Marini was entering the church She found herself excellently placed 
to see her, and, for all her piety, p'ud little attention to the Mass. 
Cleha found m this middle-class beauty a certain slight air of self- 
confidence which, to her thinking, would at most have been approp- 
riate m a woman already married for several years. Otherwise, she 
was admirably proportioned for a woman of small stature and her 
eyes, as they say in Lombardy, seemed to be holding conversation with 
everything they looked at The Maichcsa slipped away before the 
end of Mass. 

The following day, the friends of the Crescenzi family, w r ho came 
rcgulaily to spend die evening with them, had a fresh story to tell of 
Annetta Marini’s absurd behaviour As her mother, afraid of some 
foolish action on her part, left only a small amount of money at her 
disposal, Annetta Mantu had gone to offer a magnificent diamond 
ring, a gift from her father, to the amous Hay ^7, who was at the 
time in Parma decorating the drawing-rooms of the Palazzo Cics- 
cenzi, and had asked him to paint a portrait of Signor del Dongo. 
She wished however this portrait to show Jb<m dressed simply in 
black, and not in a cassock Consequently , on the previous evening, 
young Annetta’s mother had been greatlv surprised, and even more 
highly shocked, to find m her daughter’s bedroom a magnificent 
portrait of Fabnzio del Dongo, set in die finest framr that had been 
glided in Parma in the last twenty years. 



chapter 28 Retreat from the World 

S wept away by the current of events, we have had no time to 
give a sketch of the comical race of courtiers that swarmed at die 
court of Parma and made the oddest comments on the incidents which 
wc have related. In diat piincipahly, what made a member of the 
lesser nobility, furnished with an income of three or four thousand 
lire, worthy to figure in black stockings at die Prince's levees, was 
first and foremost the fart diat he had never read Voltaire and 
Rousseau; this condition was not very difficult to fulfil. He must 
next know how to speak with some feeling of the Sovereign's cold, 
or of the latest case of mineral specimens he had received from 
Saxony. If after this our noble never missed attending Mass for a 
single day in the year, if he could reckon two or three fat monks 
among his intimate friends, the Prince would condescend to address 
a few words to liim once in every year, a fortnight before or a fort- 
night after die first of January, an honour which g^Lve him good 
standing in his parish, and die tax collector would not dare to picss 
him unduly if he was in arrears with die annual sum of one hundred 
lire diat was levied on Ins small estate. 

Signor Gonzo was a poor devil of dns sort, a man of very noble 
birdi, who, apart from possessing some small fortune of his own, had 
obtained, through the Marchesc Crescenzi’s influence, a magnificent 
post which brought him in eleven hundted and fifty liic a year. 
This man could very w ell have dined at home, but he had a particular 
mania. He was never happy or at his case except when he found 
himself in the drawing-room of some gieat personage who said to 
him from time to time: ‘Hold } out tongue, Gonzo, you’re a perfect 
fool.’ This judgement was prompted by ill-temper, for Gonzo had 
almost always more intelligence dian the great personage himself. 
He could talk, and quite charmingly too, about every kind of topic: 
moreover, he was always ready to change his opinion whenever the 
master of the house made a grimace. As a matter of fact, although 
extremely shrewd as regarded his own interests, he had not a single 
idea in his head, and when the Prince did not happen to have a cold, 
he was sometimes at a loss for words on entering a drawing-room. 

What had won for Gonzo a reputation in Parma was a magnificent 
cocked hat, adorned with a plume that was somewhat the worse for 
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wear, which he donned even when he was in plain evening dress. 
I3ut you ought to have seen the way in \$hicli lie carried that plume, 
whether upon his head or in his hand; it was a combinatioxi of art 
and self-importance. He would enquire with genuine anxiety after 
the health of the Marchesa’s little dog, and, if the Palazzo Crcscenzi 
had happened to catch fire, he would have risked his life to save one of 
those fine armchairs in gold brocade, on which for so many yeais lus 
silk breeches had got caught, whenever it so happened that he ven- 
tured to sit down in one of them for a moment. 

Seven or eight individuals of tills type appeals d cveiy evening in 
the drawing-room of the Marchcsa Cicsccnzi No sooner had they 
sat down than a lackey, magnificently attired iu a daffodil-yellow 
lively plastered with silver fciaid, as was the red w aistcoaf winch 
completed its magnificence, came to rake die pool devils* hats and 
walking-sticks. lie was immediately followed by a footman carrying 
m extremely minute cup of coffee, set in a holder of silver filigree, 
and every half hour a butler, wearing a sword and \ magnificent coat 
iu the French style, came to hand round ices. 

Half an hour after the seedy little courtiers, some five or six officers 
would be seen to arnve, with a very martial an, talking at the tops of 
their voices, and usually discussing the number and type of buttons a 
soldier should wear on his uniform if his Commander-In-Chief was 
to win any victories. It would not have been prudent to quote a 
French newspaper m this drawing-room ; for, even when the news 
was of the most agreeable kind, a<* for instance that fifty Liberals 
.had been shot in Spain, the person reporting it would noncjhc less 
remain convicted of having read a French newspaper. The highest 
achievement of all these people’s skill consisted in obtaining an in- 
crease of a hundred and fifty liie m their emoluments e^ r ery ten years. 
It is thus that the Prince shares with liis nobility the pleasure of 
leigning over his subjects peasants and townsfolk alike. 

The chief figure in the Crcscenzi diawing-room was beyond all 
question Cavaliere Foscarini, a perfectly honest man whe hid con- 
sequently been in prison, off and on, under eve w successive govern- 
ment. He had been a member of that famous Chamber of Deputies 
at Milan which had rejected the Registration Law presented by 
Napoleon, an action of very rare occurrence m history. Cavaliere 
Foscarini, after being for twenty years the friend of the Marchese’s 
mother, had remained a person of great influence in the household. 
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He had always some amusing story to tell, but nothing escaped his 
shrewd perception; and the young Marchesa, who felt herself guilty 
at heart, trembled before him. 

As Gonzo had a regular passion for great nobles who said rude 
things to him and reduced him to tears once or twice a year, he had 
a mania for seeking to render ti*pm small services. And if he had not 
been paralysed by those habits which come from excessive poverty, 
he might sometimes have succeeded, for he was not lacking in a certain 
degree of shrewdness and a far greater amount of effrontery. 

This man Gonzo, such as we know him, rather despised the Mar-* 
chesa Crescenzi, for never once in her life had she addressed a slightly 
uncivil remark to him. But after all she was the wife of the famous 
Marchese Crescenzi, die Princess’s Lord-in-waiting, who once or 
twice in a mondi would say to Gonzo: ‘Hold your tongue, Gonzo, 
you’re a perfect fool !’ 

Gonzo noticed diat everything that was said about young Annetta 
Marini drew the Marchesa for a moment out of the state of dreamy 
indifference in which she usually remained sunk until the clock struck 
eleven. Then she would make tea, and offer a cup of it to each of the 
men present, addressing him by name. After which, just before she 
retired to her room, she seemed to recover her spirits for a moment, 
and this was die time diat people would choose for reciting to her 
some satirical sonnets. 

Excellent things of this sort are composed in Italy: it is the one 
type of literature diat has preserved some little vitality. As a matter of 
fact it is not subject to censorship, and the courtiers of the Crescenzi 
household invariably prefaced dieir sonnets with die words: ‘Will 
Her Ladyship the Marchesa kindly permit us to recite a very poor 
sonnet in her presence?’ And when the sonnet had been greeted with 
laughter and had been repeated several times, one of die officers would 
not fail to exclaim : ‘His Excellency the Minister of Police ought 
really to have a few of the authors of such infamous verses hanged.’ 
In middle class circles, on the other hand, these sonnets are greeted 
with the most open admiration, and copies of them are sold by 
lawyers’ clerks. 

From the sort of curiosity shown by die Marchesa, Gonzo imagined 
that too much had been said in front of her in praise of the beauty 
of young Signorina Marini, who also had a fortune of a million, and 
that she was jealous of her. As, with his perpetual smile and his utter , 
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insolence towards anyone who was not^noble, Gonzo found admit- 
tance everywhere, on the very next day he made his appearance in die 
Marchesa’s drawing-room, carrying his plumed hat with a certain 
triumphant air such as was only to be seen in him perhaps once or 
twice in a year, when the Prince had said to him : "Goodbye, Gonzo/ 
After bowing respectfully to the Marchcsa, Gonzo did not with- 
draw, as was his usual custom, to take his seat on die chair which had 
just been pushed forward for him. He took lus stand in the middle 
of the circle and exclaimed abruptly: ‘I have seen the portrait of 
Monsignore del Don go/ Clclia was so taken aback diat she was 
obliged to lean upon the arm of her chair; she did her best to stand up 
against die storm, but presc utly was obliged to retire from die room. 

‘You must agree, my poor Gonzo/ exclaimed one of the officers 
haughtily, as he was fimsliing his fourth ice, ‘that you have put your 
foot in it with a vengeance. How is it you don’t know that the Co- 
adjutor, who was one of die most gallant Colonels in Napoleon’s army, 
lately played an abominable trick on the Marchesa’b father by walking 
out of the citadel where General Conti was in command as he might 
have walked out of the Steccata?’ (The Stcccata is the principal church 
in Parma.) 

‘Indeed, 1 am ignorant of many things, my dear Captain, and I 
am just a poor imbecile who makes blundcts all day long/ 

This reply, very much to the Italian taste, raised a laugh at die 
smart officer’s expense. The Marchcsa ' oon returned; she had armed 
herself with courage, and was not without some vague hope of 
having a chance herself to admire this portrait, which was safci to be 
excellent. She spoke with praise of the taluit of Haycz, who had 
painted it. All unconsciously, die smiled in the most charming way at 
Gonzo, who cast sly glances at the officer. As all die other toadies of 
the house indulged in the same pastime, the officer took to flight, not 
without vowing a deadly hatred against Gonzo. The latter was 
triumphant, and later in the evening, as he took his leave, was invited 
to dinner on the following day. 

‘Here’s another piece of news/ exclaimed G jnzo after that dinner, 
when die servants had left the room: ‘it appears diat our Coadjutor 
has fallen in love with die little Marini f 
One may judge of the agitation provoked in Clclia’s heart on 
hearing so extraordinary an announcement. The Marchese himself 
was disturbed. 
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‘But Gonzo, my good fella w, you are talking nonsense as usual ! And 
you really should use a little more discretion in speaking of a man who 
has had the honour of playing whist eleven times with I lis Highness !’ 

‘Well, your Lordship/ answered Gonzo, with the coarseness of 
men of his type. Til dare swear he would just as soon play games 
with die little Marini But it is enough that these details offend you 
As far as I’m concerned they cease to exist, for above all dungs I am 
anxious not to shock mv beloved Marchese * 

Regulaily, after dinner, the Marchese us(d to retire to take a 
siesta I hit da} he felt no me luxation to do so But Gonzo would 
rather have cut out Ins tomrue ilian have slid a woid me re '‘bout the 
little Mirim, and, even moment, he began sonar speech well cal- 
culated to make the M uchese hope that lie w as ibout to re vert to the 
love arfurs of this youn^ middle-class bcautv Gon/o possessed, in a 
supenor dcgicc, da at Itdnn kmd of VvLt whuh eoi sist r in dilating, 
with an c\cjiusit sense of delight, the utter mce of the word the 
heater longs to* The poor Marchese cKin * of cuiu^it , w is obliged 
to make ldv inccs Tic run id cd to Gonzo tli it wb i \cr he had the 
pli lsure of diumg m his < ompanv lie always ate twite is much as 
usuil ( tonzo did not tike the hint, In. began to ekscuhe i magnificent 
gallen of pnture> whiJi the Mai chi s^ Balbi, the late. Prince’s mis- 
tress, w i'* in nroctss of foimmg 1 lirca c r four turns he spoke of 
Have/, m 1m ^‘in^ tom s the it^st admnation ‘Good !’ said die 
Marchtst t > himself, ‘now hi ’s coining it 1 ist to the portrait ordered 
by the little Mirim *’ But tins w as what Gonzo took good care not to 
do Tive o’cloik sUuch, to the gnat annoyance of the Marchese, 
who was ui the lubit of gcttm<a into his carriage at half past five, 
after his siesta, to drivi to the Coiso 

‘This is what ton do, with vour j>illy chatter he said rudely to 
Gonzo ‘You aie maknc me arrive at the Coiso after the Princess 
when I ain her Loid-m-w ailing, and die mav h ivt orders to give me 
C omc along • I lurry up 1 Tell me m i te w w ord j, if v ou can what is 
this so-called love affnr of his Revtraicc the Coadjutor’s? 

But Gonzo wished to kec p this t de for die ears of the Marchesa, 
who had invited him to dinner lie therefore ‘burned up’, and gave 
die asked -for story in a vers few words, and the Marchese, half asleep, 
ran off to take his siesta Gonzo adopted a wholly different manner 
with the poor Marchesa She had remained so young and so in- 
genuous m spite of her great wealth and position that she felt it her 
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duty to make amends for the rudenels with which the Marchcse 
had just spoken to Gonzo. Charmed by this success, the latter re- 
covered all his eloquence, and made it a pleasure, no less than a duty, 
to enter into endless details with her. 

Young Annetta Marini was paying a sequin for each place that 
was reserved for her at the sermons. She mvanably arrived with 
two of her aunts and her father’s old bookkeeper These seats, which 
she had reserved for her overnight, were gtnerillv selected almost 
facing the pulpit, but slightly in the direction of the high altar, for she 
had noticed tint the Coadjutoi oft* n tunic d tow ards the altar. Now, 
what the congregation had dsn noticed wis that not infuquently , 
those speaking eyes of du vounp- pro u her would lmgei with a 
certain pleasure on this joung Ixircss, in her appealmg beauty. And 
ipparenth with some attention, too, for is soon as he had his eyes 
fixed on her Ins sermon became erudite O uof xtions begin to abound 
m it, there was no more sign in it of tlios emotions which spring 
fiom the heart, and the ladies whose merest 4 ulcd almost im- 
mediately, would begin to look it Simionni Minm, and say un- 
kind things about her 

Clcha madi him repeat the whole of these curious details three 
times over. At the third repetition, she became lost m thought, she 
was reckoning up that it \v is ouch fourteen months suite she had 
last seen Fabnzio. ‘Would there be am meat h irm,’ she wondered, 
ni) spendmg an hour in a eliuri no to sc c P ibri/10, but to hear a 
furious preacher? Besides, I shall tike i seat a long way from the 
pulpit, and I shall look at l lbin 10 onh once ^ I go ip and once more 
at the cud of the sermon ... No,’ snd C )< lia to herself, ‘it is not 
Fabnzio 1 am going to see, 1 am going to hear tins amazing pre achcr !’ 
In the midst of all these reasonings, the Marchcsa felt some pangs of 
conscience; her conduct hid been so exemplify for tire last fourteen 
months! ‘Well,’ she said to herself, to quiet lui const icrcc a little, ‘if 
die first woman to arrive this evening has been to hc«r Monsignorc 
del Dongo, 1 shall go too, if she has not beci I drall forgo die idea.’ 

Once she had come to dus decision, the Mardiesa filled Gonzo with 
delight by saying to him* ‘ Try to find out on what day the Coadjutor 
will be preaching, and in what church This evening, before you go, 
I shall perhaps have some commission to give you.’ 

No sooner had Gonzo left to go to the Corso than Clcha went to 
take the air m the garden of her palazzo , She did not make any 
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objection to dais on the grou nds that for ten months she had not set 
foot in it. She was lively and in good spirits; her cheeks had some 
colour. That evening, as each visitor entered her drawing-room, her 
heart throbbed with emotion. At length Gonzo was announced, and 
he realized at the first glance diat for the next week he was going to 
be the one indispensable person. 1 The Marchesa/ he said to himself) 
‘is jealous of the little Marini, and, upon my word, it would make a 
marvellously effective comedy with the Marchesa playing the leading 
part, little Annetta the lady’s maid, and Monsignore del Dongo the 
lover! Upon my word, two lire would not be too dear a price for 
the tickets/ 

He was beside himself with joy, and during the whole of the 
evening kept taking the words out of everyone’s mouth and retailing 
the most preposterous pieces of gossip (as, for instance, about the 
famous actress and the Marquis de Pccquigny, which he had heard 
the day before from a French tourist). The Marchesa, for her part, 
could not stay in 011c place; she walked about the ^drawing-room, 
she moved into an adjoining gallery mto which die Marchcse had 
admitted no picture that had not cost more than twenty thousand 
lire. These pictures spoke to her in so clear a language that evening 
that they left the Marchesa’s heart worn out wid\ excess of feeling. 
At last she heard both sides of the great door flung open, and hurried 
back to die drawing-room. It was the Marchesa Raversi! But as 
Clelia was greeting her with die customary polite words of welcome, 
she felt her voice fail her. Twice over the Marchesa had to make her 
repeat the question: ‘Have you heard the famous preacher?* which 
she had not caught at first. 

‘I used to think of him as a young intriguer, a worthy nephew of 
the notorious Contessa Mosca. But the last time he preached, which 
was, let me sec, at the Church of the Visitation, opposite your house, 
he was so sublime that, with all my hatred for him vanished, I now 
regard him as the most eloquent man I have ever heard/ 

‘So you have been to one of his sermons?' said Clelia, trembling 
with happiness. 

‘Why, weren’t you listening to me?’ said the Marchesa, laughing. 
T wouldn’t miss them for anything in the world. They say that his 
lungs arc affected, and that soon he will have to give up preaching !’ 

No sooner had the Marchesa left than Clelia called Gonzo into the 
gallery. 
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‘I have almost decided/ she said t*> him, ‘to hear tbs much- 
vaunted preacher. When is he going to preach?’ 

‘Next Monday, that is to say in three days from now; and one 
would say that he guessed your Excellency’s intention, for he is 
coming to preach in the Church of the Visitation/ 

There was more to discuss , but Clelia could no longer summon up 
enough voice to speak. She walked up and down the galleiy live or 
six times without saying another word Gonzo said to himself. ‘I see 
the idea of vengeance working in her mind How can anyone have 
such insolence as to escape from a prison, especially when he has the 
honour of being guarded hy a hero like General Fabio Conti?’ 

‘By the way/ he added Joud with a delicate touch of irony, ‘you 
will have to hurry. His lungs are affected; I heard Dr Rambo say 
that he hasn’t a year to live God is punishing him foi having broken 
his ban by trcacheiouslv esc lpmg from the citadel ’ 

The Marchesa sat down 011 die couch in the gallery and made a 
sign to Gonzo to follow htr example After a few moments, she 
handed him a little puise in which she had a few sequins ready 
‘Reserve four places for me/ 

‘Will it be permissible for your poor Gonzo to slip m in y6ur Ex- 
cellency’s tram?’ 

‘Certainly; reserve five places ... I do not m the least mind/ she 
added, ‘whether I am near the pulpit , but I should like to sec Signonna 
Marmi, who is said to be so prett 

The Marchcsa could hardly live through the three days diat separa- 
ted her from the famous Monday, the day of the sermon. Gonzo, for 
whom it was a signal honour to be seen in public in die tram of so 
great a lady, had put on bs French coat with his sword. Nor was this 
all. Taking advantage of the proximity of the palazzo , he had had a 
magnificent gilt armchair earned into the church for the use of the 
Marchesa, a proceeding which was considered the last word m in- 
solence by die townsfolk. It can be imagined how the poor Marchesa 
felt when she saw tbs armchair, wbch had been placed directly 
facing the pulpit. Clelia was in such confusion, with downcast 
eyes, and shrunk into a comer of tbs huge chair, that she had not 
even the courage to look at the little Manni, whom Gonzo pointed 
out to her with his hand with an effrontery that quite took her aback. 
Everyone not of noble birth was absolutely nothing m the eyes of 
this courtier. 
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Fabrizio appeared in the pulpit; he was so thin, so pale, so wasted , 
that Clelia’s eyes immediately filled with tears. Fabrizio uttered a 
few words, then stopped, as though his voice had suddenly failed 
him. He vainly tried to begin a sentence or two and then he turned 
round, and took up a sheet of paper with writing on it. 

‘My brethren,’ he said, ‘an unhappy soul and one well deserving of 
your pity begs you, through my voice, to pray for the ending of his 
torments, which will cease only with his life.* 

Fabrizio read die rest of his paper very slowly; but dje tone of his 
voice was such that before he was half-way through die prayer every- 
one, even Gonzo himself was weeping. ‘At any rate, 1 shall not be 
noticed/ thought the Marchcsa, bursting mro tears. 

While he was reading die words on die paper, Fabrizio happened 
upon one or two ideas concerning the state of the unhappy man on 
whose behalf he had just begged the prayers of die congregation. 
Soon thoughts began to come to liim m abundance. While seeming 
to address himself to die people in general, he spokcj^o the Marchcsa 
alone. He ended Iiis discourse a little sooner than usual, because, in 
spite of all liis efforts, his own tears were getting so much the better 
of him diat he could no longer articulate his words m an intelligible 
manner. The best judges found tins sermon strange, but equal, at all 
events, in its pathos, to the famous sermon preached by die light of the 
candles. As for Clelia, she had hardly heard the first ten lines of the 
prayer read by Fabiizio before it seemed to her an atrocious crime to 
have been able to live dirough fourteen months without seeing him. 
On retiftning home she retired to bed to be able to dunk of Fabrizio 
with perfect freedom; and the next morning, fairly early, Fabrizio 
received a note couched in the following terms: 

The writer relics on your honour . Find four stout rogues of whose dis- 
cretion you can be sure , and tomorrow night , when the cluck on the Stcccata 
strikes twelve, be beside a little door which bears the number ig in the 
Strada San Paolo. Remember that you may be attacked, and do not come 
alone . 

On recognizing that heavenly handwriting, Fabrizio fell on his 
knees and burst into tears. ‘At last/ he cried, ‘after fourteen months 
and one week ! Farewell to preaching/ 

It would take too long to describe all the various kinds of folly to 
which, that day, the hearts of Fabrizio and of Clelia were a prey. 
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The little door indicated in the note wms none other than that of the 
orangery of the Palazzo Crescenzi, and ten times m the course of that 
day Fabrizio found occasion to take a look at it. He armed himself, 
and alone, a little before midnight, was walking with rapid steps 
towards that door when to his inexpressible joy he heard a well- 
known voice say in a very low whisper: ‘Come in here, dear heart.’ 

Fabrizio entered cautiously and found himself inside the orangery, 
but opposite a heavily barred window raised somo three or four feet 
above the ground. The darkness was intense. Fabrizio had heard a 
slight sound inside this window, and he was exploring the bars with 
his hand when he felt another hand, slipped through the bars, take 
hold of liis and carry it to hps which imprinted a kus upon it. 

‘It is 1/ said a beloved voice, ‘who have come here to t.-ll you that 
I love you, and to ask you if vou arc willing to obey me/ 

One may imagine the answer, rhejoj , *1 il astonishment of Fabrizio. 
After the first transports, Clelia said to linn : f I have made a vow to 
the Madonna, as you know, never to sue you. 1 hat w win I receive 
you now in this complete daikncw 1 w ish you to understand clearly 
that, should you ever foice me to look at yon in broad daylight, al! 
would be over between us. Hut first of all, 1 do nor wish') on to 
preach in front of Annetta Marini, and do not go and think that it was 
1 who was so stupid as to have an arm chan carried into the 1 louse oi 
God’ 

‘Mv dearest angel, I shall nevej yrca> u ngun bcfoic anyone. I only 
preached in the hope that one day I might see you/ 

‘Do not speak like that! Kemember that I, for my part* am not 
permitted to see you/ 

★ 

At this point I will ask leave to pass over, without sa\mg a single 
word about it, an interval oi three years. 

At die time when our story begins again, Conte Most a liad long 
since returned to Parma as its Prime Ministei and was more powerful 
than ever. 

After these three years of divine happiness, Fabrizio’s heart was 
possessed by a sudden tender caprice which came to alter everything. 
The Marchcsa had a charming little boy two years old, Sandrino, who 
was his modier’s joy* He was always widi her or on the Marchesc 
Crescenzi’s knee; Fabrizio, on the other hand, hardly ever saw him. 
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He did not want the boy to jbecome accustomed to loving another 
father, and conceived the idea of taking the child away befqre his 
memories had grown really distinct. 

During the long hours of each day when die Marchesa could not 
be with her lover, Sandrino’s company consoled her. For we have to 
confess a thing which will seem strange to those who live north of 
the Alps - in spite of her errors she had remained true to her vow. 
She had promised the Madonna, as the reader will doubtless remem- 
ber, never to see Fabnzio; these had been her exact words. Con- 
sequently she received him only at night, and there was never any 
light in the room. 

But every evening he was received by Ins mistress; and, what was 
remarkable, in the midst of a court devoured by curiosity and envy, 
Fabrizio’s precautions had been so ably calculated that this amicizia , as 
it is called m Lombardy, had never even been suspected. Their love 
was too intense for them to have no quarrels; Clelia was extremely 
given to jealousy, but almost always their quarrel^ sprang from a 
different cause. Fabrizio had, for instance, taken unfair advantage of a 
public ceremony to be in the same place as the Marchesa and to look 
at her; she then seized upon some pretext for leaving the place quickly 
and for a long time afterwards kept her lover at a distance. 

People at the court of Parma were amazed that no intrigue should 
be known on the part of a woman so remarkable for her beauty and 
the high quality of her mind. She awakened certain passions which 
inspired many acts of folly, and Fabrizio was often jealous himself. 

The good Archbishop Landriani had long been dead. Fabrizio’s 
piety, his exemplary morals, and his eloquence had caused him to be 
forgotten. The new prelate’s elder brother was dead, and all the 
family possessions had reverted to him. From that time forward he 
distributed annually among the vicars and curates of his diocc$e the 
hundred thousand lire or so which the Archbishopric of Parma 
brought him in. 

It would be difficult to imagine a life more honoured, more 
honourable and more useful than that which Fabrizio had made for 
himself when everything was upset by an unfortunate sentimental 
caprice. 

‘According to this vow of yours, which I respect and which never- 
theless is the bane of my life, since you refuse to see me by day,* he 
said on one occasion to Clelia, ‘1 am obliged to live perpetually alone. 
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with no other distraction save work; and even then I hive not enough 
work on hand. In the course of this grim and dreary way of spending 
the long hours of each day, an idea has occurred to me, which is now 
tormenting me, and against which 1 have been struggling in vain for 
the past six months. My son will never get to love me; he never hears 
my name. Brought up amid all the pleasing luxury of die Palazzo 
Crescenzi, he barely knows me. On the rare occasions when I do see 
him I think of his mother, whose heavenly beauty , which I ma\ never 
look at, he brings back to my mind, and he must find me a solemn 
sort of person, which, with children, means dull and gloomy/ 

‘Well/ said die Marchcsa, ‘what is all tins alarming speech of yours 
leading up to?’ 

‘To getting back my son. I want him to live with me; 1 want him 
to grow accustomed to loving me; I want to have full opportunity of 
loving him myself. Smce a fatality without paiallcl in the world 
decrees that I should be deprived of that happiness winch so many 
tender hearts enjoy, and forbids me to spend my life widi all that I 
adore, I wish at least to have beside me a being who recalls you to my 
heart and who to some extent takes your place. Men and affairs are a 
burden to me m my enforced solitude You know that ambition has 
always been an empty word to me, ever sme e the moment when I had 
the good fortune to be locked up bv Barbonc, and in the mclanrholy 
that overwhelms me when 1 am not with you, anything unconnected 
with the heart’s emotions seems m me absuid * 

It is easy to understand the k^en arguisli with which her lover's 
grief filled poor Clelia’s heart Her sorrow was all the mote intense 
because she felt that Fabnzio was in sonic <k *>ree justified. She went 
to the length of questioning whether she <. ught not to venture to 
break her vow. Then she would receive T ibi 1710 during the day like 
any other important member of societs, and her reputation as a 
woman of virtue was too well established for anyone to gainsay it. 
She told herself that at the cost of a fair amount of money she could 
procure a dispensation from her vow; but she felt thai this purely 
worldly transaction would not set her consci< n< c at rest, and that an 
angry heaven might perhaps punish her for this fresh crime. 

On the other hand, if die consented to yield to Fabrizio’s very 
natural desire, if she tried not to bring unhappiness to that tender 
heart which she knew so well, and whose peace of mind was so 
strangely jeopardized by her peculiar vow, what chance was there of 
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abducting the only son of one of the greatest nobles in Italy without 
the trick becoming known? 1 he Marchese Crcscenzi would spend 
untold sums of money, would himself conduct die investigations, 
and sooner or later die facts o{ die abduction would become known. 
There was only one way of guaiding against this danger, and diat 
was to send the child far away, ro Edinburgh, for instance, or to 
Pans; but thaf was a course to which a modicr’s heart could never 
agree. The other plan proposed by Fabrizio, and certainly die more 
reasonable of the two, had something of a sinister omen about it, 
and was almost more alarming still m the eyes of tins distracted 
mother, Hide would have to be, sud Fubnzio, a feigned illness; die 
child would glow steadily worse and finally die while the Marchese 
Cresccnzi was away from home. 

Cleha’s deep aversion to this pi m, an aversion amounting to terror, 
caused a hi cadi between them that could not last long. 

Clclia maintained that they must not tempt God, that this beloved 
son was the offspring of a sin, and that it they piovokcd the divine 
anger am furtlici , God would not Pul to lake the chilli back to Him- 
self Fabrizio spoke again of Ins Grange destiny: ‘The station in life 
to which chance has called me, together with my love,* he said to 
Clclia, ‘condemn me to perpetual solitude. I cannot, like the majority 
of my fellows, enjoy the pleasures of intimate companionship, since 
\ou are only willing to receive me in the dark, winch, so to speak, 
reduces to a few brief moments that pait of my life which I may 
spend with you/ 

Many^ tears were shed, and Ch ha fell ill. But she loved Fabrizio 
too much to continue in her refusal to make' the terrible sacrifice he 
demanded of her r lo all appearances Sandimo fell ill. The Marchese 
sent in haste for tiic most eminent physicians, and Clelia was from 
that moment confronted with a most frightful difficulty which she 
had not foie seen. She had to prevent the child she adored Grom 
taking any of die remedies prescribed by the doctors; this was no 
easy matter. 

The child, kept in bed longer dian was good for his health, became 
really ill. How was she to explain to the doctor the real cause of his 
illness? Tom asunder by two conflicting interests both so dear to 
her, Clclia came very near to losing her reason. Must she agree to 
an apparent recovery and so sacrifice all the results of such long and 
painful dissimulation? Fabrizio, for his part, could neither forgive 
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himself the violence he was doing to his mistress’s heart, nor abandon 
iiis project. He had found a way of being admitted every night to 
rhe sick child’s room, and tills had led to another complication. The 
Marcbcsa would come to attend to her son, and Fabrizio was some- 
times obliged to see her by candle-light, which seemed to (Tclia’s 
poor sick heart a horrible sin and one that foreboded the death of 
Sandrino. In vain had the most famous casuists, consulted as to the 
keeping of a vow in a case where the observance of it would ob- 
viously do harm, replied that the vow could not be regarded as 
broken in a sinful fashion, so long as the person bound by a promise to 
the Deity failed to keep that promise, not, for the sake of some vain 
sensual pleasure, but so as not to cause obvious harm. The Marchesa 
was none die less in despair, and Fabrizio could see the moment 
approaching when that fantastic idea of his would bring about both 
Clelia’s death and her son’s. 

He had recourse to his intimate friend Conte Mosca, who, hardened 
old Minister as he was, was touched by this tale of love, the greater 
part of which was unknown to him. 

1 can manage to remove the Marchrse for five 01 six days at least. 
When do you want this to be?’ 

A short time after Fabrizio came to inform the Conte that every- 
thing was now in readiness for them to take advantage of die Mar- 
cliese’s absence. 

Two days later, as die M uchcsc vas 1 iJmg home from one of his 
estates in the neighbomhood of Mantua, a few stout ruffians, ap- 
parendy paid to carry out some private act of vengeance, laid hands 
on him, without maltreating him in any w«; , and put him into a 
boat which took direc days to navel down die Po, making the same 
journey that Fabrizio had made long ago, attcr the famous affair with 
Giletti. On the fourdi dav the ruffians landed the Marchcse on a 
lonely island in the Po, after taking care to rob him of all he had, and 
to leave him no money or any object of the slightest v^luc. It took 
the Marchcse two whole days before he could get back to his palazzo 
in Parma. He found it draped in black and ah ins household m the 
depths of grief. 

This abduction, very skilfully carried out, had fatal consequences: 
Sandrino, secretly installed in a large and handsome house where 
the Marchesa came to see him almost every day, died within a few 
months. Clclia imagined that just punishment had fallen upon her 
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for having been unfaithful to her vow to the Madonna; she had seen 
Fabrizio so often by candle-fight, and even twice in broad daylight, 
and with such tender rapture, during Sandrino’s illness. She survived 
her much-loved child by a few months only, but had the joy of 
dying in her lover's arms. 

Fabrizio was too much in love, and too earnest a believer to have 
recourse to suicide. He hoped to meet Clelia again in a better world, 
but had too much intelligence not to feel that there was much for 
which he must first atone. 

A few days after Clelia’ s death he signed several settlements by 
which he assured a pension of one thousand lire to eacli of his servants, 
and reserved a similar pension for himself. He made over landed 
property, of an annual value of about one hundred thousand lire, 
to Contessa Mosca ; alike sum to the Marchesa del Dongo, his mother, 
and such residue as there might be of his patrimony to that one of 
his sisters who was poorly married. On the following day, having 
forwarded to die proper authorities his resignation of his Arch- 
bishopric and of all the posts which the favour of Ernesto V and the 
Prime Minister’s friendship had successively heaped upon him, he 
retired, to the Charterhouse of Parma , which stands in the woods 
beside the Po, a couple of leagues from Sacca. 

Contessa Mosca had strongly approved, at the time, of her hus- 
band’s return to die Ministry, but she herself had never been willing 
to consent to set foot again in Ernesto V’s dominions. She held her 
court at Vignano, on the left bank of the Po, and consequendy within 
Austria® territory. In this magnificent palace of Vignano, which the 
Conte had built for her, she was at home every Thursday to all the 
best society in Parma, and every day to her own numerous friends. 
Fabrizio would not have let a day pass without going to Vignano. 
The Contessa, in short, combined in her life all the outward appear- 
ances of happiness, but she lived for a very short time only after 
Fabrizio, whom she adored, and who spent but one year in his 
Charterhouse. 

The prisons of Parma were empty. The Conte was immensely 
rich, and Ernesto V adored by his subjects, who compared his rule 
to that of the Grand Dukes of Tuscany. 
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Geoffrey Breieton 

This compact history deal m outline with the whoie 
of French literature, from the chan±oti\ dt to the 
dicatrc to-day. While the < hicf works of ilie Middle 
Ages are described b^iefi,, the gTot wnters sin^c the 
beginnings of tlie Rcnai >saiite irvcive fuller treat- 
ment, and almost half the book is devoted to tl e 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries. Over eight 
hundred years of rich and v ined writing are treated 
on a scale which makes clear the great general move- 
ments of thought and ta^tc, without neplcctmg the 
characteristic quahtie> «'f mh\idual autliors ind 
their works. These aie tppt cached pninanis s 
literature, to be re id is tin personal expressions of 
particulaily interesting minds, but they an. iclitcd 
to the social historv of their time and, on occasion, 
to the literature of comiti u s other than F ranee. 1 lie 
book is intended foi tin eem t il reader and tor the 
student, (a 7,97) 
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GERMINAL 

Translated by L. IV . Tancock 

Zola not only describes the working of heredity in a 
family, but by maLmg its descendants penetrate into 
all sorts of clisscs and activities, exammes the 
principal social, mdustrial, political, artistic, and even 
religious problems of France under the Second 
Empire, (terminal (first published in T885) is a 
terrible indictment of conditions 111 a northern 
coalfield of France at a time when female and child 
labour were still exploited. This is not a book for the 
squeamish, since it describes inhuman conditions and 
bestial people. Yet humanity, with its kindness, 
humour, and oddities, constantly breaks tluough, 
and die final impression is not one of disgust but of 
pity, deep understanding, and hope for the future 
not onlyrof organized labour but of man. The book 
justifies the claim made b\ Anatole France that Zola 
was a moment in the conscience of mankind. (1,45) 



FLAUBERT 


MADAME BOVARY 

Translated by Alan Russell 

Flaubert’s * story of provincial life 9 in nineteenth- 
century Normandy has been something of a legend 
ever since it was first published in 1857. Or rather it 
has been two legends. The first is that of Emma 
Bovary, the embodiment of desires veaming beyond 
their inimical environment; failing to escape it, and 
finally breaking themselves upon it. The second is 
the legend of Gustave Flaubert, saint and martyr of 
literature, who shut himself up for over four years 
m his room at Croisset to make of Emma’s story a 
novel that should be also a model of stylistic perfec- 
tion. 

4 Style ’ to Flaubert was no mere pretty play with 
words, but a search in words for the very tone and 
texture of life. In that search the writer must * be- 
come’ whatever he writes of, as Flaubert ‘became* 
not only ‘die lovers m die wood* but ‘die leaves, 
die wind, the horses. . . / (L15) 


•BALZAC 


O L IJ> CORIOT 

Translated by Ad. A . Crawford 

Old Got tot is die tale ot i y onne; man s temptation 
b} the world, the flesh, and the dr vil 1 he devil is 
represented by i ilnncM iounded on tli< criminal 
Vidocq, who liter bee ime Chief oi the Paris Surctc, 
the world and the fh sb by Puis in the call} nine- 
teenth century, and the lovels I'^rocratic women of 
the Faubourg Sunt-Germain 

It is the tale ot i woikm^-elas I ear whose 
daughters, to whom he hid piven his «db left him to 
die m poverty. wlult tlx v lived m the wt'rld ot 
fashion 

lhese are tile out 1 anion > man\ ihic lels of the 
story, winch an mti i win d thi ondi the intersecting 
lives of a uroup of people \\ no Iw vat ions chances 
cam*' to live in \ bo tretm^-home in m old but 
obscure eomcr ot Pans n I 




1 OJLSTO i 


WAR AND PEACE 

Translated by Ro set nary Edmonds 

Although Tolstoy starred work on War and Peace 
‘excited by tlic idea of writing a psychological novel 
of Alexander and Napoleon, and of all the baseness, 
all the emptv phrases, the foolishness and the 
inconsistencies of their cutout a\te and of the pair 
themselves*, his subject v\ as really humanity. The 
brilliantlv portrayed historical tableaux arc used as a 
foil and background for the personal dramas of those 
who took part in them; it h always the effect of an 
event on the individual which interested Tolstoy, 
not the event itseli. But as well as giving us all the' 
‘superbly rendered domesticity’ over which Arnold 
Bennett was so enthusiastic, and the realism of the 
battle scenes, Tolstoy comes forward as the philoso- 
pher and the moralist, and may be indentitied with 
the two heroes, Pierre Bezuhov and Prince Audici, 
in their strivings towards the r-ternai and the absolute. 
(lO.2, 63) 



STENDHAL 


SCARLET AND BLACK 

Translated by Af. R. B . Shaw 

Stendhal’s Scarlet and Black , which on its publication 
and for long after received practically no i c cognition, 
now has assured rank as a masterpiece Andre Gide 
almost gave it first place among the ten greatest 
novels of the world it wis only after much hesita- 
tion that he put the same author’s La Chartreuse dc 
Parmt above it Tame said that in it Stendhal revealed 
himself as a master novelist and the greatest psycholo- 
gist of the c<nturv According to Bourget, ‘this 
extraordinary book cither ic volts or fascinates* (it 
was too strong meat t ven tor Maupassant) The 
hero, Julicn Sorel, is 1 man of genius handicapped by 
the circumstances of his birth, determined to get his 
due placer by whatever means, he is always at war 
‘with the whole of socic t\ \ as Stendhal himself savs 
There is not onh subtle dissection of motive in 
tins book, there is seduction, highly passionate love, 
tortuous intrigue, shootings, and finally the guillo- 
tine (1.30) 
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